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" OTE the medieval naiveté in the treatment 
of the panel shown above. This technique 
has been handed down through generations 
of wood carvers in and about Oberammergau, for 
centuries the centre of ecclesiastical wood carving, 
and we have drawn upon this centre for the group 
of skilled craftsmen in our wood carving studios. 


Sculptured panels in carved wood offer many 
opportunities for effective use in church or home 
interiors. Under the deft chisel of our artists, 
silent wood can be made to speak—and tell a 
vivid story of any incident or subject desired. 














A gift to the church of some beautiful work of ecclesiastical art in 
the form of pulpit, altar, lectern, or other fitment in carved wood 
as a memorial, or to beautify the edifice, is an old and revered 
custom. Our special book of suggestions will be sent upon request 
to those interested. 
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THE PALACE OF THE GOVERNORS, SANTA FE 


THE JOURNAL OF A MUD HOUSE 
PART I 
BY ELIZABETH SHEPLEY SERGEANT 


On THE Cuicaco TRAIN. 
ILL the last moment I doubted 
Gertrude’s coming, and at North 
Philadelphia she gave me, as usual, a 
scare. Passengers get off, passengers get 
on, platform empties, conductor signals 
—then, suddenly, whirl of blue serge, 
zestful laugh, sparkling eyeglasses, be- 
wildered porter, shower of smart black 


bags. She always does do it (or almost 
always), but it keeps her thin. 

“T’ll tell you some news. The Demo- 
cratic Committee has asked me to run 
for . . .”’ No wonder she is still more 
full of East than West and casts a rather 
disapproving eye on my war-battered 
luggage, piled high on the opposite seat. 
Her own immaculate collection is quite 
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worthy of congressional halls or country- 
house week ends—of a stateroom rather 
than our crowded section. How will it 
look in those Mexican rooms in Santa 
Fe, where we are to live while we rebuild 
our mud-roofed adobe? 

“Do you think it will take a week to 
do the work on the house?” Her voice 
is casual. 

“Perhaps all summer,” I answer, in- 
stinctively putting on the brakes. A 
week! How utterly themselves one’s 
friends are. This delightful creature is 
always trying to cheat an unsatisfied 
desire to lead twenty lives by spurring 
Time beyond his fastest gallop. But 
whatever our temperamental differences, 
we are equally determined to make the 
repairs ourselves, with no contractor 
and—in spite of our lack of Spanish— 
with “Mexican labor.” That is the 
whole point of our adventure—to plunge 
in up to the eyes and learn to swim while 
we flounder. 

Meanwhile we revive our spirits by 
studying the deed which I signed for us 
both in the Capital Pharmacy on the 
Santa Fe Plaza, some fourteen months 
ago: 
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the following lands and premises [it 
reads], situate in the Tesuque Valley in the 
County of Santa Fe, State of New Mexico, 
as follows—to wit: A piece or parcel of land 
containing approximately two acres, com- 
monly known as part of the Dominguez 
property, including a house of three rooms, 
bounded on the north by the lands of Salomé 
Martinez, on the west by public road leading 
past the Tesuque schoolhouse, on the south 
by a line commencing at the southwest corner 
and running thence in a southeasterly direc- 
tion to the ditch, thence circling a hill or 
knoll lying south of the house, to a point 
where a line running north will intersect the 
Martinez property about fifteen feet below 
the acequia. 


I doubt whether the study of this 
strange legal document would enlighten 
the editor, who begged me to tell him 
why a woman who might live in France 
“should go and bury herself in the 
desert.”” Perhaps he would wonder still 
more if he could see, as I do, our very 
near neighbor, Salomé, with his quizzical 
canny face and his pointed Mexican hat 
and his dark-skinned progeny. . . . And 
the Acequia Madre encircling our house 
like a moat... . And the wild array of 
pink foothills the Creator has slung to 

















CHARACTERISTIC HILLS AND ADOBES AT THE EDGE OF SANTA FE 








THE JOURNAL 


OF 


A MUD HOUSE 





the east of us....A_ taste 
for the Southwest is as hard 
to analyze as a taste for drink. 
Yet I know very well why I 
bought my half share of our 
“ranch” in New Mexico. 


Illinois, Kansas. Stale dust, 
aching heat, ugly frame _ vil- 
lages. The only thing, to-day, 
that tells me why I am on this 
train is the memory of the 
Chicago Lake front on Satur- 
day afternoon. A gorgeous, a 
joyous, a triumphantly “ West- 
ern” sight. The swift motor 
that met us made one leap for 
that blue-gold shore, and all the 
miles it devoured on the way 
to Winnetka seemed lined with 
shining bathers—bathers who 
came pouring half naked out 
of the black city streets. Chi- 
cago, I know, does not consider 
itself “West” at all, and in 
Santa Fe every other man says 
he comes from a still more west- 











ern “East,” say from Minne- 

sota or Michigan. But imagine 

a Boston street car full of women 

in bathing suits! Imagine battalions of 
bath-toweled males swarming through 
the Fifties and Sixties to New York’s 
East River! 


June 14th. 

The Southwest at last! Our train 
should normally be skirting Colorado, 
but the Pueblo washouts have driven it 
far out of its course. We awoke in the 
red hills of Oklahoma. Now we are 
wandering through flat Texas country— 
and already the air has the tang of sheer 
space, and the light that bathes the land 
is something with color, luminosity, 
substance almost, instead of the thin, 
vapid stuff we call light in New York. 
Already the railroad has become, not 
just a minor part of a populous mechan- 
ical world, but the one vital shining 
thread that binds man to his fellows 
across lonely distance. 


OUR HOUSE AS WE FOUND IT 


“Yes, ma'am,” says the friendly-faced 
young brakeman—we are standing on 
the rear platform of the last car, the 
better to view these wide plains with 
their great herds of cattle, long purple 


shadows, and recurrent windmills— 
“ves, ma’am, the wind blows three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days in the year in 
Texas. . . . No, I was born in Arkan- 
sas, but it don’t do to say so here.” 

At this point our friend waves to a 
solitary feminine figure standing at the 
door of one of the match-box stations 
that swirl out of the empty plain. 

“Telegraph operator. . . . Nice girl. 
. .. Hope” (with a deprecating blush) 
“you folks don’t think I was flirting 
with her.” 

The strictly unlimited trains that ac- 
cept passengers for Santa Fe carry no 
dining cars west of Kansas City, and 
to-night in the Harvey Dining Room, 
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where we get out for supper, we find 
ourselves eating our fried chicken next 
to the conductor. 

“What's your kick, girls?”’ inquires 
this aggressive gray person, severely. 
“You're only twelve hours late. Guess 
you don’t know what a job it is to keep 
you passengers—safe.” 


June 15th. 
New Mexico is proud of its largest 
city, just because it is bustling and four- 
square. But East- 
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Mexico has extraordinary style—so I tell 
myself anew, taking in with eyes ever 
eager for form the flat roofs of the 
adobes, the draped black shawls of the 
women at the stations, the Rio Grande 
wearing its eternal way through gray 
rock. 

“What is that village spread out like 
a game of dominoes?” 

“T believe it’s San Felipe Pueblo,” I 
answer, recognizing the twisted white 
church tower, and beginning to listen 

for the muffled 





erners are advised 
to look upon Al- 
buquerque in the 


silence of 5 A.M. 
when the bird 
songs are not 


drowned by whis- 
tlings, when the 
platform is not lit- 
tered with inferior 
Indian pottery, 
when the sun is 
golden but not 
burning, and San- 
dia, the Water- 
melon Mountain, 
hangs Chinese blue 
in the sky. 

“The airis the 
best of New Mex- 
ico,’ we said, filling 
our lungs with this 
glorious element. 
Then suddenly we 








rhythm of a drum. 
Here I came on 
May Ist a year 
ago, in apple-blos- 
som season, to see 
a very extraordi- 
nary corn dance. 
Beyond the 
pueblo, two lone 
Indian figures on 
horseback, red 
handkerchiefs 
bound about their 
heads, ride with 
slow dignity across 
the fields. 
“Wouldn’t you 
think,” says Ger- 
trude, absorbing 
them into her con- 
sciousness, “that 
any American 
would be moved by 
the very fact of 








saw an old Indian 
asleep on the Har- 
vey House green- 
sward. <A bronze 
statue of primeval times, akin to rocks 
and trees and mountains. 

As we now steam slowly upgrade to 
Lamy, the junction for Santa Fe, New 
Mexico revista is almost familiar. Ger- 
trude sighs that one can’t have the same 
emotion twice, but I won't admit a 
diminution in the thrill of these gray- 
green reaches of mesa, these tawny hills 
that climb to the dark purple of the 
Sangre de Cristo. Everything in New 


RAMON BREAKING 
WINDOW 


their being?” 


THE DINING-ROOM 


Santa Fe, Evening. 
Letters of intro- 
duction from Commissioner Burke to 
Indian officials and fervent plans for 
studying pueblo conditions will serve 
us little at present—we have entered 
New Mexico this time by the Camino 
Mexicano. Last year, of the three 
civilizations of this state, American, 
Spanish, Indian—as separate in color 
and psychological substance as those 
rock strata one sees exposed on the 
Pajarito Plateau—it was the one named 
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“native’’ by the ruling class—the Span- 
ish, that is to say—which we touched 
One brief look into its blackest 
heart in the penitente season, a salute 
from a brown-skinned person sheltered 
under the white top of a wagon descend- 
ing directly from a prairie schooner, a 
tortilla offered by a gaunt, Goya-esque 
woman at some ranch in a mountain 
canon—that was about what our Mexi- 
can contacts amounted to at Bishop’s 
Lodge. But now. . . 

Well, I am sitting in a high room with 
white walls washed with gypsum, under 
a ceiling of which the beams are draped 
in billows of white cheesecloth. And I 
hear Gertrude—engaged in hanging our 
butter down the well—conversing with 
Sefiora Alarid, who has been out to the 
orchard to bring in her washing. The 
sefiora wears a white towel over her 
head like a woman of Palestine, but it is 
Sicily rather than the Orient that her 
long dark face recalls—the Sicily with a 
dash of Arab in its blood. The well may 
or may not be salubrious, but very pretty 
the sort of courtyard formed by the 
angle of our two-roomed wing with the 
main adobe. And very levely the ways 
of the sefiora with her husband, her old 
father, and her children. Seven children 


least. 
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(though their mother is probably several 
years younger than either of us). Their 
names? asks Gertrude. 

“Josephine, Amalia, 
berte ....” 

Here I lost count. But Ialready know 
Umberto; the shiny, yet unsmiling sub- 
stance of his round brown eyes has 
drawn up my secrets as the sun draws 
yapors. Dressed in a pair of blue jeans 
that display plump four-year-old con- 
tours before and behind, he seats himself 
grimly on the doorstep of our kitchen, 
attended by a sprawling baby, sex un- 
known, to watch my amateurish efforts 
to get supper. Other spectators: Fido, 
an enormous black - and -white New- 
foundland, of the Landseer type, and 
Queenie (Mexicans seem to have a Vic- 
torian taste in animal names), a minute 
shoot of the same family tree. There 
was nothing, the fixed solemnity of all 
four observers intimated, the matter 
with the stove. True enough. By the 
application of a little adobe mud, 
scooped up on the edge of the acequia 
(yes, here too we have an irrigation 
ditch running across the orchard), the 
misfit “joints” of stovepipe we bought 
en route were quite perfectly adjusted 
by the same artist and friend who has 


Pablo, Um- 














SHOVELING DIRT OFF THE ROOF 
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added Japanese prints and gold-lacquer 
screens to the collection of picturesque 
relics of the Dudley sisters with which 
our rooms are furnished. 

Furnished, yes, with vermilion bu- 
reaus, tin candelabra, and mirrors 
draped in black lace. It was a more pro- 
saic collection of objects we stopped to 
buy on the Plaza—a bucket for the but- 
ter and milk, Poland water, meat, and 
groceries. Nothing could better mark 
our advance from 
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again, her arms full of gay Mexican 
blankets for our cots. She has been havy- 
ing trouble with her hunchback maid, 
who perhaps resents being directed by a 
girl of fourteen. Not fourteen by East- 
ern time. Alice says: 

“She can go. What doI care? I can 
cook better than she does. Father thinks 
so. Wait till you taste my shortcake. 
... Nella is so funny. She doesn’t 
mind being a hunchback. She is just as 

sure of getting 





the stage of tour- 
ists to that of in- 
siders than - this 
sudden leap from 
a sleeping car into 
household 
nomics. Last year, 
hot baths, break- 
fasts in bed, com- 
forts of a ranch de 
luxe awaited us at 
a group of build- 
ings in the Ameri- 
can-Spanish style 
where local color 
was supplied only 
externally— 
through horseback 
rides, or burrow- 
ing in Smithsonian 
Reports. Now we 
are met by the real 
Fanciulla del 
Quest, who, though 


eco- 








married. When her 
sister went up to 
the Pecos to work, 
Nella said: ‘My 
papa had to talk 
to her seriously 
first. That stable 
boy, you couldn't 
trust him. My 
papa he would 
never let me go, of 
course. J am not 
strong enough to 
fight with a man.’” 

Last year Alice’s 
ambition was to 
trarslate these 
stories of Mexican 
life into terms of 
the popular mag- 
azines (though, to 
be sure, the one she 
read me concerned 
a wounded French 








by no means 
dressed in khaki, is 
able to initiate us 
into all the mys- 
teries. A beautiful young creature, who 
looks sixteenand feels atleast twenty-one. 
A creature who hugs us and then, 
with a truly terrifying competence, 
marshals our train-dazed spirits, directs 
our purchases, lunches us at the Parrot 
Shop, finally embarks us in a taxi for 
the Camino del Monte Sol. ... 


Here the Fanciulla—who won’t be 
called “little Alice’ much longer, though 
she be Alice Corbin’s child—dropped in 
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captain who fell in 
love with a Girl of 
the Golden West). 
This year her am- 
bitions are histrionic, and clothes her 
passion. She makes her own—good 
ones, too—and had to try on all of 
Gertrude’s hats before we could go for 
a walk. 

Finally we started up the road in the 
dark, or rather in a lucent moonlight 
that turned the hillsides silver. Air like 
the Adirondacks in September. Two 
horses tied at a gate. Three absorbed 
artists’ faces under lamp. The porch of 
a studio. ... 


ON OUR ROOF 














THE HOUSE OF THE 

And here at last, spread out below us, 
is New Mexico, the New Mexico we 
came back for, a land untouched, inter- 
minable, terrible, and grand, still sleep- 
ing the sleep of the ages. How little the 
hand of man has stirred it from that 
sleep. The few lights of Santa Fe flicker 
like fireflies in a hollow. Beyond, on 
lomas mottled like some jungle beast, 
on cafions gouged black in the moun- 
tains, on pale desert outlines, only the 
cool inhuman light that falls from the 
bowl of the sky. : 

It was reassuring, as we came down, 
to catch the faint tinkle of a guitar, and 
to smell, like a whiff of pungent incense, 
the smoke of a few humble Mexican 
hearths. 

June 16th. 

The sun crept and crept toward the 
open door until I could stand it no 
longer. Gertrude screwed a reproachful 
eye—but here I sit in my dressing gown 
at 6 A.M. against the already warm face 
of the house, bathed in sun, soaked in 
sun, ready to sit here forever, watching 
the virgin light on the mountains, and 
the early smoke rising from flat roofs. 

Grandfather Lobato comes around the 
corner, bent double, holding a bundle of 
hay. His salute is remote, taking cog- 
nizance of my undress, but passing it by. 


ROUND TOWER, 





LIKE SOME MOORISH STRONGHOLD 


There is something sweet and clear in 
the face of this old man; I think he asks 
nothing of life but to be a little useful 
still. He used to be a “freighter,”’ he 
tells me in his mumbled English; made 
the trip from Kansas City on an ox- 
drawn prairie wagon. Three months 
each way! “My daughter he...” he 
keeps saying. 

“My daughter he got any fruit this 
year. Frost he died his apples.” And he 
hobbles on toward the corral at the foot 
of the delicious little orchard, where 
branches grow right out of the ground, 
ignoring the necessity of trunks. 

Corrals and jagged fences of cedar 


posts weathered gray, patches of green 


alfalfa, scraps of bright flower garden, 
old-rose houses set at flat dicelike angles 
on the naked curves of old-rose hills— 
what a mercy not to have a bungalow in 
sight! In spite of its distinctive Palace 
of the Governors, the town has many 
modern Americanisms to blemish its 
vaunted Spanish antiquity. But this 
Mexican quarter which straggles out 
toward the forest-grown slopes of Santa 
Fe Cafion has real color and character 
still. How could the country seem so 
full of danger and mystery last night? 
This morning it is merely friendly, and 
dolce far niente in the Alarid orchard. 
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Tesvuaue, Evening. 

Far niente is not the right expression. 
I write now in bed at Mrs. O’Bryan’s 
ranch, my Democratic friend and my 
Republican hostess being too deep in 
battle to miss me. We met the latter in 
the Plaza this afternoon, and were 
thrilled by every inch of the drive out in 
the Ford—a new acquisition this, bought 
to electioneer for Harding—over the 
familiar Bishop’s Lodge road—the lower 
one which twists under the hills like 
a snake in the sand. When we came to 
the turn at the Lodge gate and saw 
stretching north our valley—narrow here 
between those desert slopes where the 
pifions make such dark, regular spots of 
green; when we splashed through the 
river at the point where the gray-green 
clumps of rabbit bush are so thick; 
when we saw ahead our friend’s little 
ranch set so exactly right for the eye 





against the distant blue of the Jemez— 
at last we felt at home. 

“Do you remember the first time you 
came to this ranch?” 

Indeed I do! It was one of our early 
days at the Lodge. We had walked down 
the road to a very inviting rustic gate, 
through which we espied a man in a 
sombrero, working in a field. But when 
we hailed him, the “man,” leaving his 
plow, revealed himself as a woman 
dressed in khaki shirt and breeches. A 
very Vivacious and unmasculine-looking 
little lady, who affirmed that, after 
twelve years in Paris, she had come back 
to her native New Mexico and bought a 
ranch, which she was working herself. 

She realized our eagerness to see 
our own acres, and we drove quickly on. 
The stretch of road beyond her farm 
has always had for me a peculiar attrac- 
tion. I don’t know whether it is the 
“little Tesuque,”’ rushing so fast 
behind its screen of cottonwoods, 











or the green contrast of the 
bottomland with the stark, 
sunny wall of the cafion. Or 
that adobe with the round 
tower at its end, clinging right 
under the mountain, like some 
Moorish stronghold. 

A green dip through the river 
and we pass another adobe, a 
spreading one with blue window 
frames. 

“Don Hipolito’s,” says Mrs. 
O’Bryan. “He’s the real thing, 
a Spanish patriarch of the old 
school. You can trust him up 
to the hilt.” 

A sandy crossing, this time, 
and the Tesuque dodges to the 
left, while the road slips into 
the middle of the widening val- 
ley between tended apple or- 
chards. 

“Harsh’s farm on the left,” 
continues Mrs. O'Bryan. “That 
is Williams’s orchard, terraced 








A VIEW FROM OUR ROOF DURING ROOFING 


PROCESS 


down the hill on the right— 
the one you bought the corner 
of. " 
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Yes, we are almost there. Up a little 
rise and the district schoolhouse sits on 
its sharp hill ahead like a lump of sugar. 
And here, below a line of steep terraces, 
partly orchard, partly rough grass a 
broken wire gate through which many 
a burro has obviously nudged his way. 

“But where is the house?” exclaims 
Gertrude, making a dash for the hill. 
“What a hill! We'll turn into mountain 
goats.” 

Had it melted away in the winter? 
Deserted adobes sometimes do. No, it 
was only hidden by a group of apple 
trees and cottonwoods, and an enormous 
rose of Castille, in full yellow bloom— 
hidden by the green and protected like 
some enchanted house by the acequia. 

“The first thing you need is a bridge, 
my friends,” says Mrs. O’Bryan, as we 
tumble across, wet to the knees. 

Well, it’s the sort of house a child 
draws: door in the middle, window on 
the right, window on the left—and 
everything a little crooked. The door 
gapes, the windows sag, the flat roof is 
grown with flowering weeds. Mud has 
fallen in cakes from the walls. Yet the 
house, too, seems under: the spell of 
utter charm thai rules the place. Charm 
in the acequia describing a wide curve 
between us and the adobe just below, 
and then wandering back across our rear 
through lush beds of mint and Bouncing 
Bet. Charm in the dilapidated residence 
of our Mexican neighbor (which so oblig- 
ingly does not obstruct our view), with 
its beehive oven built right into the 
wall. Charm ‘: our little storehouse and 
our own tumbie-down oven, sitting on 
the thin high neck of the ridge that runs 
up from the south end of the house 
toward the knoll. Charm in the inquisi- 
tive brown faces that peer as we scram- 
ble through barbed wire. . . . 

“Watch Salomé, will you?” remarks 
Mrs. O’Bryan. “My, but he hates you 
to-night! He has always considered this 
his own private ‘lookout.’” 

A “lookout” indeed, our “hill or 
knoll” with a long, wondrous, northern 


view that seems to blend the softness of 
Vor. CXLIV.—No. 862.—53 
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Italy with the hard ascetic glow of 
Egypt. First, our flat red-brown roof 
and Salomé’s; then green fields of corn 
and alfalfa; then (for the Egyptian eye) 
Mexican Tesuque, grouping its gray 
adobes below a bare hill with a cross on 
the top. The Indian village is hidden 
somewhere in that immense waste of 
green beyond. .. . 

“That yellow ridge at the end of the 
valley looks near enough to touch, 
doesn’t it? It’s twenty-five miles away— 
the Arroyo Seco just this side of the Rio 
Grande and Espajiola.” 

“It’s like the Grand Cajion,”’ breathes 
Gertrude. 

“Tt’s like the Parthenon. .. .” 

* And see the Black Mesa. . . .” 

“And the mesas of the Pajarito.” 

These latter stand out like “tables” 
indeed, to-night. High, flat, purple 


tables, separated by the deeper purple 
triangles of the cafions that lie between. 
And above, the blue ethereal Jemez 
against a yellow sunset. 


But my bedroom is here invaded by 
New Mexican politics. 

“Tf I knew that the Republican can- 
didate was the devil himself 1 would 
vote for him! That’s what party means 
to me.” 

Our hostess is the descendant of Span- 
ish territorial governors, and her family 
still helps to run the state. How should 
she be worsted by a righteous Demo- 
crat? Doesn’t believe in women in poli- 
tics, maybe because she is too good a 
Catholic. Still, she does love campaign- 
_ ee 

June 17th. 

My head is reeling from the effort to 
acquire in one gulp—as I once tried to 
acquire the rudiments of the military 
art at Chaumont—some knowledge of 
building. A decisive conference was held 
this morning on our hill, Mrs. O’Bryan 
representing the practical and executive, 
Mr. Henderson (sacrificing a day’s 
painting to ride out with the Fanciulla) 
the arts, Brigham representing the roof- 
ers, Martinez (our neighbor who has 
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asked to do the plastering) the masons, 
while Gertrude and I—what do we rep- 
resent but colossal ignorance? She may 
know the difference between a 1x10 
and a 2x4—TI hope so. But even her 
keen look goes distracted when three- 
ply roofing and No. 9 nails are in ques- 
tion. And for adobe building—there 
she is right in my class. 

It is agreed that a flat expanse of 
what the builder calls “ashfelt”’ roofing, 
guaranteed to preserve the native char- 
acter of the house and to keep out any 
amount of rain (“You should worry for 
fifteen years’’) shall be put on first of all 
—at great expense. But at least, the 
experts say, we need not tear out the 
vigas, the old round beams that traverse 
our rooms at an interval of a foot or so 
and emerge, knoblike, in the outside 
plaster just below the roof. We have 
decided to preserve, too, the hand-hewn 
boards that form the ceiling above them, 
browned like the beams to a beautiful 
old Mexican age. The artists will envy 
us, though the American farmers despise 
us. Our middle room is to have glass 
tops to the doors and an adobe fireplace. 
Our bedroom (on the right) a threefold 
casement window to the mountains. Our 
dining room (on the left) a big window 
toward the Rio Grande. The Mexicans 
build their houses with almost no win- 
dows—only two in this one!—but each 
of our end rooms, by good luck, already 
possesses one of the quaint three-cor- 
nered native fireplaces, set on a raised 
hearth and calcimined the color of the 
walls. After considerable parley, a tiny 
kitchen is outlined on the hill, in front of 
the dining room. We want to preserve 
the back of the house for a terrace and a 
portal. 

Though Salomé kept a jealous eye on 
the proceedings and obligingly offered 
his ladder to inspect our roof, when it 
came to a bargain about the adobe work 
there was no making one. Mrs. O’Bryan 
gestured, he pulled his black impertinent 
mustache, and she returned saying we 
must get some one else—he was “the 
crankiest Mexican in the valley.” Some 


trouble about a horse, too. Well, it 
seems unfortunate; we want to be on 
neighborly terms. A carpenter to la, 
floors is even more difficult to find. The 
roofer thinks he knows “kind of a simple 
fellow from Nebraska” who might do it 
—‘“got kind of a queer car he could 
come out in, too.” This matter of 
“coming out” is going to be a large 
item. When I consider that every board 
and nail has to be hauled six miles from 
Santa Fe, and that we—who, contractor- 
less, must do the selecting of every board 
and nail—must also be hauled not six, 
but seven miles from our Camino. Well, 
I shall buy a horse. But how arrive on 
horseback at 8 a.M.? Our experts tell us 
no Mexican works except when he is 
watched and advised. 

Gertrude repudiates this view, partly 
because she is too good a Wilsonian 
Democrat to admit doubts of anything 
called Mexico, but also, I hazard, be- 
cause she hates acutely to get up early. 
I repudiate an a priori mistrust because 
—a priori—all Latin peoples are sympa- 
thetic. But listen to farmer Thompson, 
in his slow Iowa drawl: 

“Well, you'll find out pretty quick 
that the better you treat ’em, the worse 
they act. I decla’ they just keep me 
mad. Some days, if they had fur on, I'd 
shoot ’em.” 

June 20th. 

First moment for writing for several 
days. I am sitting in our house, out of 
the burning sun (it gets up its tempo at 
midday, we note, though the nights on 
this high plateau are s:sfl cold), back 
against the wall, as José and his little 
brother sat to eat their lunch just now. 
Their sheepskin and dinner pail are still 
spread on the dirt floor. José (Salomé’s 
substitute), a black, sensitive-looking 
boy who appears full of zeal, has already 
built—in one day—a jolly little oval 
fireplace with plump adobe walls, now 
a wet dark-brown color, on the usual 
raised hearth. 

Opposite me the open door—“bat- 
ten” door, I add from my new vocabu- 
lary—with summer pouring down from 
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broken red hills. I can’t see the higher 
piny peaks. Crickets chirp, cotton- 
woods rustle, and I hear José squnching 
mud and slapping it on the storehouse 
with a trowel. The process is of the 
simplest: dig a hole in the hillside, pour 
in water fetched from the ditch in any 
old tin can. Result, adobe plaster which 
dries a yellowy pink, very satisfying to 
the eye. 

Many strenuous moments have pre- 
ceded this peace. We spent last night 
again at kind Mrs. O’Bryan’s, in order 
to get here early. Between feeding chick- 
ens and Gertrude’s temperament, it 
ended by being well after nine, but be- 
cause we found our new workman knock- 
ing plaster off the roof (not smoking a 
cigarette under a tree) my “‘pardner,”’ as 
José calls her, concludes it is never neces- 
sary to be on hand—interesting, but not 
necessary, she says. 


Not necessary? We began with a 


kitchen conference. José says he can 
build the room in two days, but needs 
five hundred adobe bricks. Where to get 


them? We might address ourselves to 
Miguel Martinez (called Mike), who has 
rows and rows of said bricks destined for 
a new house, spread out to dry in the 
sun below his brother Salomé’s. But 
Salomé’s attitude this morning was such. 
. . « On the watch as we climbed the 
hill, our enemy-neighbor did greet us 
by raising his peaked hat. But the next 
moment he stole across the acequia and 
took away the ladder he had loaned, 
just as José needed it. 

“Didn’t I say so?” said Mrs. O’- 
Bryan. 

Salomé then climbed to his own roof 
and began pulling up weeds. Some he 
sucked, the rest he cast away. The roof 
had not had this attention for a long 
time; it looks like a flower garden. 
Everywhere we moved the brown, 
frowning face also moved, waiting and 
watching for another chance. 

It came. Friday it had been agreed 
that we should have the privileges of 
Salomé’s new well, as we can’t under- 
take to dig one this year. But when 
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Gertrude sent José for a pail of water 
he returned with a thwarted air. 

“Pardner he say, ‘Get water.’ That 
fél-low he say, ‘No.’ He no like Mr. 
Brown-Horse, I think.” 

Mr. Brown-Horse? José floundered 
hopelessly when asked to elucidate. 

But I go too fast. Earlier came a drive 
in the Ford in search of ’dobes. None in 
the nearer valley. So we spin on to one 
of the last Tesuque outposts, a little 
store kept by the tribe of Chavez. The 
store is empty of merchandise, and 
Sefiora Chavez, short and vastly pro- 
portioned, with a long, thick, black 
braid hanging down her back, has no 
suggestions to offer. But the appearance 
of a very beautiful young Josefita opens 
another issue. Could she provide us with 
a daughter for a servant? Josefita looks 
eager, but is a little too young. Melinda, 
sixteen, will be better. 

Gertrude is attracted by the lovely 
pink color of the sefiora’s one garment. 

“Where did you get the stuff?” 

“From her own store,” interprets 
Mrs. O'Bryan. 

“Td like some—” 

The sefiora looks confused. It seems 
it is meal sacking, dyed by herself. 


Evening. 


Our old friend “Tom, the taximan,”’ 
drove us in to-night. Tom is still gray 
and gaunt, but decidedly spruced and 
cheered by his new bride. Tom highly 
disapproves of our Tesuque venture, is 
sure we are being cheated right and left. 
He’d prefer to have us invest in motor 
trips like the one we took last year, be- 
ginning at Taos and ending at the Rito 
de los Frijoles. 

“Did you know I had my weddin’ in 
one of them cliff dwellings? You bet. 
Got to have some romance in your life. 
Say, Miss Gertrude, when’s your turn 
coming? Couldn’t scare up no beau in 
the East, could you?” To me: “Needs 
a man to boss her worse ’n any woman 
I ever saw. If anyone else kept me 
waitin’ like she does, I’d charge ’em five 
extra every time.” 
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Tesuque, June 21st. 


A crucial day; even Gertrude con- 
sented to be called at six. We actually 
reached the lumber yard at seven, and 
the ranch—in company with Brigham 
and his Mexican roofers—before eight. 

José greets us as follows: “Lady like 
see Mr. Brown. He want twenty-five 
dollar ten hundred *dobes.” 

Light dawns gradually. “Mr. Brown” 
must be Mrs. O’Bryan. She has found a 
thousand adobes, but the owner asks 
twenty-five dollars for them. 

“Isn't that expensive?” 

José grins, and Brigham, who scorns 
our greenness, says they cost only fifteen 
dollars a thousand in town. But there’d 
be the hauling. Why not have Joe 
make them right here? “Joe” grins 
again. “’Sta bueno.” But, protests the 
chief Mexican roofer, they wouldn’t be 
dry enough to use for several weeks. 
The long and short of it—the “long” a 
hot walk to Williams’s telephone—is 
that we conclude a bargain, though the 
bricks have first to be removed from the 
walls of another house. Labor of two 
more men... . 

Meanwhile our deserted hill swarms, 
and Salomé’s lower level, too; we seem 
to have patched things up, for his place 
is a roofer’s highway. One man hauling 
gravel, another heating asphalt in a huge 
caldron, two more and somebody’s little 
boy shoveling dirt off the roof—pounds 
and pounds go flying. The former 
owner patched his leaks with any de- 
funct domestic implement—an ax, a pick, 
a washboard, a tin basin, and a grind- 
stone were literally “unearthed.” Acold- 
blooded gentleman, too, it seems. Five 
separate stove holes to be filled up. And 
rotten boards and defective brick. . . . 

In the interval of watching these pro- 
ceedings, which have drawn other spec- 
tators than ourselves (two stray horses, 
one burro, eight hens, one black dog, 
one gray kitten, and a young devil of a 
Manuel from next door), Gertrude and 
I test our fireplaces, encourage José— 
whose pace, alas! declines—cook our 
lunch, as usual, on the edge of the 
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acequia, scrape old paint off a door, 
drive out surplus animals, watch the 
spraying of our orchard, eat ice cream 
sent up by Mrs. Williams, and receive 
our first load of lumber, which one 
Matias, a presentable young Mexican, 
has managed to haul six miles in five and 
a half hours. But by five o’clock the roof 
is really finished—all but the adobe 
coping which José is supposed to add. 
It looks invulnerable, is just the color 
of the house, and has, at the back, three 
picturesque hand-hewn wooden gut- 
ters, guaranteed to dispose of all cloud- 
bursts. 
Trsuqur, June 22d. 

José has now annexed a real “helper,” 
his brother Ramon, who claims a high- 
school education, but has little English 
beyond “yessir.” 

“Say yes, ma’am, to a lady,” I gently 
suggest. 

“Yessir,” he hastily agrees, with a 
quite adorable smile. 

Matias, much more fluent, is not par- 
ticular about respectful terminations. 
Mrs. O’Bryan would say that American 
education had spoiled him. Yet isn't 
this rather sulky self-consciousness an 
inevitable stage in the transformation of 
the peon-peasant into a good American? 
And won’t a little human converse estab- 
lish better relations? After one trip with 
him on his team to fetch adobes—only 
thirty in a load, they are so heavy— 
Matias is a different boy. He proposes to 
lend us a wheelbarrow, will find us 
vigas for the portal, warns me solemnly 
that the men who are taking down the 
bricks are slacking on their job. .. . 

Gertrude, likewise bent on true ac- 
quaintance, made the jolting journey 
across the river with Don Hipolito, who 
has also consented to “haul.” 

“My children, all matrimonio,” he 
tells her, benignantly smiling. A grand 
old fellow, swarthy as the ace of spades, 
with a very white shirt and moustache. 


Santa Fr, June 23d. 


My “pardner” waked me at 2 A.M. 
to describe the Rileys’ fancy-dress ball. 
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I was too weary to go, but she, of course, 
had the spirit to put on a Babani frock 
and start off with a gentleman dressed in 
leopard skin. These glimpses of Amer- 
ican Santa Fe, caught after our days of 
Mexican manual labor, have their 
piquancy! Alice Corbin discoursing 
gayly of literary pioneers in her Sum- 
mount porch. Randall Davey in the 
pink house up the cafion to which his 
wife’s flowered dresses are so becoming. 
The De Huffs talking pueblo affairs over 
the dinner Josephine failed to come home 
to cook, the first night there was music 
in the Plaza. 

Is that girl awake, or shall I have to 
arise and call her? (I hate to, for it 
humiliates her grandfather that the 
young generation is so casual.) The 
eldest Alarid is now our accredited serv- 
ant. I can’t help liking Josephine, 
though she won’t get up in the morning, 
often runs off to the movies before we 
return from Tesuque, and finds our 
clothes irresistible. Our hats are never 


where we left them, and I shouldn’t be 


at all surprised to meet one in the Plaza 
any afternoon—as Katharine Dudley 
once met herred coat. Nan Mitchell, who 
has just arrived, bent on Indian explora- 
tion, and joins our Mexican “ popotte,” 
can’t understand our tolerance of these 
idiosyncrasies. But, as Katharine used 
to say, “ Well, she can cook; and, after all, 
she’s one of the belles of Santa Fe and has 
to have her fun!” Easy to see why Jose- 
phine joins usin looking forward to “ Miss 
Katharine’s”’ arrival. 
Evening. 

This was the first day of the carpenter 
Steffanson, and his yellow topknot, 
bright-blue eyes, and pink cheeks were in 
strange contrast to the dark-skinned 
element, who cast glowering looks from 
the shade of the apple tree as the Swede 
spread out his doughnuts beside our 
acequia lunch and asked us—if we 
didn’t want a boarder? 

“Get on the job, you fél-low,” called 
José, impudently, at two minutes past 
one. It is true that the day’s record is— 
just one window frame. 
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The carpenter insisted on bringing us 
home in the “queer kind of a car,” about 
which he is as sensitive as a mother with 
a defective child, bound to prove that 
it has all its faculties. The car lacks 
entirely any outer integument, so its 
in’ards seem shamelessly exposed. 
Among them, however, no brake. We 
skimmed the hills in positively lurid 
fashion. A scenic railroad was nothing 
to us. 

Tesvque. Saturday Night. 

Always some fresh crisis. Yesterday 
the carpenter arrived three hours late 
and then quarreled steadily with Joe— 
or Joe with him—as to methods of break- 
ing windows and laying 2x4’s.__ Ger- 
trude had gone to an Indian dance at 
San Juan, and I, sole arbiter, wished 
fervently that my father had appren- 
ticed me in the building trades. Is there 
just one right way to lay a floor? And 
is it Steffanson’s or José’s? My igno- 
rance of the fundamental arts on which 
our civilization rests begins to get on 
my nerves. 

To-day, no carpenter at all. We are 
rather glad to have it settled that way. 
José would be drawing a knife pretty 
soon. And he insists that he and Ramon 
can finish the work in a week. 

The kitchen (still an imaginary quan- 
tity) is now provided with a stove. We 
yesterday visited on horseback the house 
of the round tower room, which proves 
to be really a century old or more. There 
we found a stove for four dollars, a din- 
ing table for one fifty, and—somewhere 
in a vast, overflowing family, whose re- 
Jationships we can’t yet disentangle—an 
oven expert, named Anastacio, who will 
rebuild our outdoor orno. The indoor 
estufa crossed the acequia this morning 
in a wheelbarrow, together with two 
loads of wood, on burros—enough to last 
a month. Will Melinda be really cook- 
ing us a dinner next Sunday, as José 
promises us? 

This first week of labor has accom- 
plished—something, we say, gazing at 
the littered hill after Don Hipolito and 
Matias have dumped their last loads, 
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and José and Ramon driven off in their 
old buggy. 

“Tt looks like devastated France!” 

Yet we have only to sit a few minutes 
on the edge of the ridge to find ourselves 
in a pure pastoral. Cows and their 
sportive calves are tinkling down from 
the pink lomas toward Salomé’s corral. 
The little Mexican church half hidden 
in the arroyo behind us, shows its tower 
through the poplars. 

Slowly the Mountains of the Blood of 
Christ turn literally blood purple—like 
Hymettus at evening. The light is 
Greek, but the gods of the Sangre de 
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Cristo are neither Greek nor Christian. 
More primeval and dangerous are the 
powers that dwell behind these furrowed 
ridges—thunder-birds, and coyotes, and 
eagles, and witches in black shawls. 

“We did not come to New Mexico to 
worry about a carpenter—” 


Later. 
I spoke too soon. On reaching the 
Camino del Monte Sol we found this 
note from Steffanson: 


Sorry to disappoint you. Car out of Fix. 
Will go out Tomorrow with Tarp to Camp 
till I finish the Job. 


(To be continued) 


GETHSEMANE 
BY DAVID SEABURY 


HO knows what gray days dawned through Shakespeare’s years; 
What long weeks fraught with somber doubts and fears; 
Behind old Dante’s smile how pressed the tears, 
Or through what hells he never told, there grew 
The passion in his heart, the sense that drew 


His life to peace? 


The skylark wings and sings, 


Yet trembles at each shadow in the sky. 
With laughter on her lips the morning springs 
From pain within the womb of night, to die 


When day is done. 


Before the peace which came 


When Hamlet strode through his creator’s brain 
Sense we not bitterness and brooding shame? 

Great light is but the darkness free from pain, 

Great Minds but they who suffered not in vain. 





THE SUPERMAN 


BY JAMES BOYD 


HE house stood up, a high, sickly 

yellowsegmentina low, shabby street 
just off the Elevated. Wilton Durand, 
in his dark coat of foreign cut and with 
his dark goatee, steered his way dis- 
dainfully among the active litter of alien 
children on the sidewalk, and entered it 
with an air of bitter resignation. Nothing 
could have drawn a figure so cultivated, 
exotic, and sensitive into this raw, tall 
slab except the fact that it contained 
his home. He raised his ironic eyes to the 
pressed-tin ceiling of the hallway, then 
dropped them with a wry, slight twisting 
of the mouth as one who can at least 
bow to the inevitable with grace and 
distinction. He climbed the stairs past 
wholesale showrooms and lofts filled with 
mangles and linoleum. 

“Linoleum! Mon Dieu!” he muttered, 
and clutched the portfolio of manuscript 
under his arm. Could anything be more 
incongruous than linoleum and Wilton 
Durand? 

He reached the top of the long flight 
a little breathless, and paused outside 
his door to regain himself. Standing 
there, he thought not so much of the 
misfortune that had overtaken him that 
afternoon as of the most effective way 
to break the news to his wife. It was 
not a bad situation, dramatically. He 
smoothed his hair with long fingers, as 
if for a stage entrance, then took out 
his key. Unfortunately, the door was 
opened by his wife. 

“Are you home already, Wilton? I 
thought I heard you.” 

“Quite correct, my dear,” he an- 
swered, with some irritation, and 
brushed by her. 

The room was long and narrow, like a 
sail loft. Two large old Spanish tables 
were heaped with books and tobacco; 


over the fireplace a Japanese torii in 
ivory was flanked by Russian-bronze 
candlesticks; the buff walls were filled 
with good etchines by little-known men. 
He moved down to the windows at the 
end and stood staring out over the 
geraniums, over the roofs and chimneys, 
at a tree he could just make out in 
Gramercy Park. 

Behind him, he heard her follow him 
into the room, and turned reluctantly. 
He saw with annoyance how attractive- 
looking she still was. She was hardly 
young any longer, but her mouse-colored 
hair and small, pale face should certainly 
hold a delicate charm for anyone of the 
least artistic feeling. As to her slim little 
high-breasted figure—half like a nymph, 
half like a faun—undoubtedly there were 
things in the Luxembourg not nearly so 
good. Beneath this loveliness, however, 
there was nothing, absolutely nothing— 
nothing, at least, that could be of any 
help to him. She might have been an 
admirable wife for a haberdasher. Un- 
fortunately, he was a dramatic critic. 

She wilted under his stare. Obviously 
it was time for him to speak. 

“Well, my dear,” he said, with an air 
of forced jauntiness, “I have disturbing 
news for you. The Superman has sus- 
pended publication.” 

“Oh, Wilton!” 

“Yes, it is regrettable. For us it is a 
misfortune; for the public, a catastro- 
phe.” He twirled his eyeglasses on their 
black ribbon and paced up and down. 

“But it’s much the worse for us,” said 
Mrs. Durand. “We have no money.” 

“Whereas the public always has. 
True. But that makes it all the more 
incredible why they should not have 
spent it on The Superman.” 

“But what shall we do?” 
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and José and Ramon driven off in their 
old buggy. 

“Tt looks like devastated France!” 

Yet we have only to sit a few minutes 
on the edge of the ridge to find ourselves 
in a pure pastoral. Cows and their 
sportive calves are tinkling down from 
the pink lomas toward Salomé’s corral. 
The little Mexican church half hidden 
in the arroyo behind us, shows its tower 
through the poplars. 

Slowly the Mountains of the Blood of 
Christ turn literally blood purple—like 
Hymettus at evening. The light is 
Greek, but the gods of the Sangre de 
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Cristo are neither Greek nor Christian. 
More primeval and dangerous are the 
powers that dwell behind these furrowed 
ridges—thunder-birds, and coyotes, and 
eagles, and witches in black shawls. 

“We did not come to New Mexico to 
worry about a carpenter—” 


Later. 
I spoke too soon. On reaching the 
Camino del Monte Sol we found this 
note from Steffanson: 


Sorry to disappoint you. Car out of Fix. 
Will go out Tomorrow with Tarp to Camp 
till I finish the Job. 


(To be continued) 
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BY DAVID SEABURY 


HO knows what gray days dawned through Shakespeare’s years; 
What long weeks fraught with somber doubts and fears; 
Behind old Dante’s smile how pressed the tears, 
Or through what hells he never told, there grew 
The passion in his heart, the sense that drew 


His life to peace? 


The skylark wings and sings, 


Yet trembles at each shadow in the sky. 
With laughter on her lips the morning springs 
From pain within the womb of night, to die 


When day is done. 


Before the peace which came 


When Hamlet strode through his creator’s brain 
Sense we not bitterness and brooding shame? 

Great light is but the darkness free from pain, 

Great Minds but they who suffered not in vain. 
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HE house stood up, a high, sickly 

yellowsegmentina low, shabby street 
just off the Elevated. Wilton Durand, 
in his dark coat of foreign cut and with 
his dark goatee, steered his way dis- 
dainfully among the active litter of alien 
children on the sidewalk, and entered it 
with an air of bitter resignation. Nothing 
could have drawn a figure so cultivated, 
exotic, and sensitive into this raw, tall 
slab except the fact that it contained 
his home. He raised his ironic eyes to the 
pressed-tin ceiling of the hallway, then 
dropped them with a wry, slight twisting 
of the mouth as one who can at least 
bow to the inevitable with grace and 
distinction. He climbed the stairs past 
wholesale showrooms and lofts filled with 
mangles and linoleum. 

“Linoleum! Mon Dieu!” he muttered, 
and clutched the portfolio of manuscript 
under his arm. Could anything be more 
incongruous than linoleum and Wilton 
Durand? 

He reached the top of the long flight 
a little breathless, and paused outside 
his door to regain himself. Standing 
there, he thought not so much of the 
misfortune that had overtaken him that 
afternoon as of the most effective way 
to break the news to his wife. It was 
not a bad situation, dramatically. He 
smoothed his hair with long fingers, as 
if for a stage entrance, then took out 
his key. Unfortunately, the door was 
opened by his wife. 

“Are you home already, Wilton? I 
thought I heard you.” 

“Quite correct, my dear,” 
swered, with some irritation, 
brushed by her. 

The room was long and narrow, like a 
sail loft. Two large old Spanish tables 
were heaped with books and tobacco; 


he an- 
and 


over the fireplace a Japanese torii in 
ivory was flanked by Russian-bronze 
candlesticks; the buff walls were filled 
with good etchines by little-known men. 
He moved down to the windows at the 
end and stood staring out over the 
geraniums, over the roofs and chimneys, 
at a tree he could just make out in 
Gramercy Park. 

Behind him, he heard her follow him 
into the room, and turned reluctantly. 
He saw with annoyance how attractive- 
looking she still was. She was hardly 
young any longer, but her mouse-colored 
hair and small, pale face should certainly 
hold a delicate charm for anyone of the 
least artistic feeling. As to her slim little 
high-breasted figure—half like a nymph, 
half like a faun—undoubtedly there were 
things in the Luxembourg not nearly so 
good. Beneath this loveliness, however, 
there was nothing, absolutely nothing-— 
nothing, at least, that could be of any 
help to him. She might have been an 
admirable wife for a haberdasher. Un- 
fortunately, he was a dramatic critic. 

She wilted under his stare. Obviously 
it was time for him to speak. 

“Well, my dear,”’ he said, with an air 
of forced jauntiness, “I have disturbing 
news for you. The Superman has sus- 
pended publication.” 

“Oh, Wilton!” 

“Yes, it is regrettable. For us it is a 
misfortune; for the public, a catastro- 
phe.” He twirled his eyeglasses on their 
black ribbon and paced up and down. 

“But it’s much the worse for us,” said 
Mrs. Durand. “We have no money.” 

“Whereas the public always has. 
True. But that makes it all the more 
incredible why they should not have 
spent it on The Superman.” 

“But what shall we do?” 
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“Never fear. The Superman disinte- 
grates’’—he laid a hand on his heart 
theatrically and made a dry grimace— 
“but the man resurges. Pardon the 
epigram, which I see leaves you bewil- 
dered and me no nearer a solution. 
The first step in any case is to have 
tea.” He sank down in a deep, shape- 
less chair. 

His wife turned as if to speak. She 
seemed to wait for him to encourage her, 
to wait with a touch of appeal and misery 
in her quiet eyes. He looked away until 
he heard her go into the kitchenette. 

Lying back, he listened to the com- 
fortable gurgle of water as she filled the 
teapot; he heard the striking of a match, 
the methodical click of a knife on a plate; 
she was slicing lemon. There was the 
rustle of paper and small reverberations 
from the bread box. 

Slowly his air of highly quizzical 
assurance left him. His glasses, which 
he had cocked on his thin, high-arched 
nose, fell off and dangled on their ribbon. 
His gray eyes were faded. He fumbled 
on the table for a cigarette and lit it, but 
it drooped listlessly from the middle of 
his sensitive, drooping mouth; its very 
smoke drifted downward and hung life- 
less on the floor. It appeared as though 
he had exhausted himself in his spirited 
and touching effort to carry his misfor- 
tune gayly before his wife. He himself 
felt this to be the case and raised a 
slender, veined hand to his brow. 

As the methodical sounds in the kitch- 
enette kept on, however, his thoughts 
changed. His wife would shortly reap- 
pear and he knew that he would look on 
her without a thrill. In fact, quite the 
reverse. 

He had taken her silence for pro- 
fundity when he wooed her years ago, 
and, artist that he was—he smoothed 
back his wavy hair—he had endowed 
her with a thousand mysterious powers. 
But in the following years the truth 
finally bore down all his hopes and 
dreams. She was nice, gentle, lovely to 
look at—but simply lacking in mental- 
ity; that is to say, mentality of the sort 
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he demanded, of the sort he needed in 
his work, in his life; it was hopeless. She 
couldn’t understand what he was saying, 
much less understand the man he was; 
she couldn’t follow him. It dragged on 
him intolerably to talk to her—a man 
of his sort needed response, comprehen- 
sion. And now this sudden misfortune, 
this incredible vanishment of The Super- 
man, a serious thing for a man of his 
age and specialized training, instead of 
drawing them together, made him feel 
only how incapable of. helping him she 
was. He raised both hands to his brow 
and sank his head between them. 

A tinny rattle sounded from the 
kitchenette. Mrs. Durand, carrying a 
tea tray, pushed open the door. Mr. 
Durand sat up quickly, put his cigarette 
in the corner of his mouth, and cocked a 
whimsical eye. 

She looked pretty in her dark-blue 
dress, her slim body straining back a 
little against the tray and gently sway- 
ing. She slid the tray upon the crowded 
table, pushing a corresponding area of 
magazines and books off the opposite 
edge. Wilton Durand picked them up 
from the floor. 

“As Sir Isaac Newton has so justly 
observed,” he remarked, “all actions 
and reactions are equal. A square foot of 
tea displaces a square foot of art. Life is 
acompromise. Willyouhavethischair?” 

“I’m afraid the lemon is a little 
shriveled, dear.’’ She poured out the 
tea. “And there seem to be a good many 
leaves in the cup.” 

“The symbolism is excellent. We will 
sit, drinking the lees of life, and con- 
template our downfall.” 

“Tell me about it!” 

“You anticipate an epic. Unfortu- 
nately, I have nothing to offer but a 
burlesque. The magazine was from the 
first designed to appeal to people of 
taste and culture.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“Unfortunately, our success was com- 
plete. As a result there were practically 
no readers. Outside the editors, of 
course.” 








Drawn by R. L. Lambdin 


“A SQUARE FOOT OF TEA DISPLACES A SQUARE FOOT OF ART” 
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She struggled to catch the drift of 
what he was saying. She was a little 
pitiful in her humble and futile effort, 
a little pitiful and invincibly stupid. She 
decided to speak. 

“But it went so well—for five years. 
And they paid you quite a lot.” 

“Yes, they did—if the comparison be 
made with other magazines rather than 
with the value of my services, .but let 
that pass. We were able to keep going by 
means of Dancey, the editor. I thought 
you knew—” 

~~ 

“When the editor left Harvard, where 
his themes, though hardly up to stand- 
ard, were by far the best handed in by 
anyone of social prominence, he ex- 
pressed a preference for a literary career. 
His father fell in with the scheme—ia 
the belief that he would lose less money 
by financing his son’s magazine than by 
employing him.” 

“What an idea!” 

“Not at all. The old gentleman’s 
analysis of the situation was logical 
enough to deserve success. Unluckily, 
Fortune is quite blind in her distribu- 
tions. The elder Dancey by no means 
underestimated his son’s incompetence. 
But he did underestimate The Super- 
man’s capacity for losing money. He has 
seen his mistake.” 

“Is he going to make some changes, 
then?” 

“He is going to make a change more 
fatal than all other changes combined. 
He has decided that it will be less expen- 
sive to take the editor into the family 
business—blankets, I believe. In vain 
we have tried to persuade him that The 
Superman is entering on a_ splendid 
career of steadily diminishing losses. In 
vain we have tried to show him that 
his son’s incompetence is even more dan- 
gerous than he supposed. The old gentle- 
man is adamant. _ We shut up shop.” 


“Perhaps be was angry at what you 
said about his son.” 

“What?” 

“That he was dangerous or some- 
thing.” 
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Durand peered over his glasses, smiled 
with heavy benignity, and sighed. 
“That remark, my dear, was, so to 
speak, an extra touch thrown off in the 
heat of fancy. I felt it necessary to 
complete the burlesque.” 

“Then you didn’t say that to the old 
gentleman?” 

Durand shook his head sadly. “No, 
my dear, we did not.” 

“You shouldn’t say such things, Wil- 
ton. It sounds horrid—telling an old 
man such dreadful things about his son.” 

“But, my dear—” He stared help- 
lessly at her placid, anxious face, at her 
impenetrable expression. He stuck a 
cigarette into the corner of his mouth 
and gave a wry grin. “I congratulate 
you on the impregnability of your moral 
position.” 

She flushed and dropped her eyes. 

Lying back in his chair, Durand blew 
rings of smoke and watched her gather 
up the tea things. He watched her dis- 
appear. She was still graceful, and even 
charming, too, in a way—if one didn’t 
know her mind. Surely in the ten years 
they had been married she might have 
learned to know him—him, a man who 
liked to carry off life’s knocks with a 
dash, a rather engaging dash of epigram. 
If he had only married a clever woman 
they would have sat together just 
now and made their misfortune into 
a sparkling comedy. But if he had 
married a clever woman there would 
have been no misfortune. With his 
ability and a woman to bring it out he 
would long before this have put himself 
above the reach of fate. 

Why had he married her? Her grace, 
her silence, her name, Moira, had snared 
him. Moira! Was ever such a stupid 
girl called Moira before? There ought 
to be a law against giving people such 
misleading names. One might as well 
have called him Henry. 

Next day he arranged a boutonniére 
of pansies, took his walking stick and 
broad felt hat, and went down to his 
club. He could manage for two months 
on what he had saved, but it would be 
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good policy to let it be known in a casual 
way that he was for the moment out of 
employment. He was in the living 
room at five when the members, for the 
most part writers and editors, began to 
drift in. To the assemblage he made 
the demise of The Superman seem very 
humorous indeed. The late editor, the 
adamantine father, the staff, all ap- 
peared ridiculous. The members were 
greatly amused, and Durand felt sure of 
an invitation to dinner and perhaps a 
good offer afterward. Undoubtedly he 
was an entertaining talker, one of the 
few really good conversationalists in 
America. Even in Paris he could, no 
doubt, hold his own. At least he could 
make the symposiarchs admit that we 
were not all barbarians over here—not 
quite. These thoughts ran through his 
head as he discoursed. 

“Thus, my friends,” he said, waving 
a hand at the grinning circle, “did the 
old gentleman’s obstinacy triumph over 
my genius. To-morrow the editor enters 
the woolen business. The blanket of 
commerce becomes the shroud of art.” 
They laughed. But one by one they 
drifted out. Alone, at last, he left the 
club and marched with somewhat faded 
jauntiness back to his rooms—and 
Moira. “Ah, mon Dieu!” he said, and 
twirled his stick abstractedly. They un- 
derstood him at the club, or at least 
appreciated him. It is true that to-night 
they all happened to have engagements; 
that was mere chance, yet, for a fleet 
instant he felt that there had been 
something in his audience at the club— 
how should he say it?—not quite satis- 
fying. The moment passed. He straight- 
ened his slender, stooped figure and 
turned down his own street. It was 
crowded with children playing in the late 
evening light. All down the block a shrill 
din rose above the restless mass. Every 
night they spun about the street thus, 
aimlessly, almost without pleasure, as if 
unwilling prisoners in the toils of their 
own quavering agitation. 

Durand paused before the yellow- 
terra-cotta entrance to his home. In 
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the street a small Italian boy, arrayed 
in a paper hat, was performing by him- 
self a sort of marching dance. It was 
rather entertaining, and meant to be so, 
for the boy glanced often at two men 
who lounged against an iron railing. 
They grinned with tolerant amusement, 
then turned to talk of weightier matters. 

As Durand mounted the long stairs 
the thought just brushed him that those 
two men against the railings smiled a 
little like the ring of faces at the club; it 
only brushed him, however, and was gone. 

The summer passed and no job came. 
He first made casual inquiries at the 
club, then direct approaches. There 
was nothing. His funds were running 
low and he resigned. It was a pity that 
he should have to lose that appreciative 
circle. Now he began to haunt the offices 
where work of his sort might be found. 
Beneath his air, still ironic, he had be- 
come almost a petitioner. But at home 
with Moira he was more than ever acid 
and obscure. Every evening she asked 


him with dogged timidity what he had 


been doing that day. 

“Slumming, my dear,” he always an- 
swered, and waved her away. At last 
she understood that he meant visiting 
the editors. She did not dare ask more, 
and when at times he related the best 
examples of his wit and their obtuseness 
she was dazed and could only murmur 
inarticulately. His bon mots fell flat. 

“T am constantly amazed,” he said, 
bitingly, “at the extraordinary heights 
to which dogged imbecility can carry 
persons—in all walks of life—from pub- 
lishing to matrimony.” 

His words were obscure, but she felt 
his tone. She managed a wavering 
smile; her eyes were filling. 

“You look so tired, Wilton.”’ Indeed, 
the veins in his meager hands stood out 
sharper each day. He had noticed it. 
Each day his worn, foreign-looking coat 
weighed on him a little more heavily and 
left him a little more bowed after his 
fruitless round. It was a circumstance, 
however, that he did not care to have 
noticed. But she went on. 
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“Very tired; it’s so hot, wouldn’t 
you like to have me get out that nice, 
cool linen suit? You could change before 
supper.” 

“The suit was placed in the hands of 
Monsieur Levinsky this morning. Here 
are the proceeds.” 

“You sold it! Are we as low as that?” 

“Quite. But there are other resources. 
That print on the wall there by my 
friend Wistar. I just learned to-day that 
Eisenberg, the banker, having taken the 
Holbeins out of his recently formed col- 
lection as being too pro-German, came 
into the Stuart Galleries last week and 
bought five of Wistar’s etchings, under 
the mistaken impression that they were 
Whistler’s. The joke is that Wistar’s 
things, though unrecognized, are rather 
fine. Though on whom the joke is, it is 
difficult to say. Certainly not on me, for 
I can now get enough for that print to 
keep us going for another week.” 

She made a movement toward him. 
I’m so sorry!” 

“You needn’t be on my account. My 
only fear is that its removal may make 
room for one of your lithographs of the 
work of Sir Edwin Landseer, knight, 
which up to now I have managed to keep 
stored under your bed.” 

“T won't bring them out. Perhaps you 
could sell them, too.” 

““My dear!” He shrugged his shoul- 
ders and retired behind his paper. 

“* After all,” he muttered, “why should 
he have been made only a knight? Why 
not a baronet? Surely talent such as his 
must be hereditary. I am confident that 
he transmitted it to his descendants as 
easily as the rest of his estate.” 

‘But if he had, they would be artists, 
too, wouldn’t they, Wilton?” 

“Not at all. The fact that they do 
not exercise his talent shows not that 
they are lesser artists than Sir Edwin, 
but greater.” 

He felt her looking at him for an 
irritating length of time, then heard her 
go into the kitchenette. The paper was 
dull. Apparently a group of hired men 
from Chicago had struck a small ball 


“e 
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more frequently than a corresponding 
group from New York. “Sox Wallop 
Mac Moundsmen,” it said. Grotesque. 
It might be an account of a tribal raid 
on a cliff dweller’s village, in the original 
Choctaw. He returned to the theatrical 
column. Hello! They were giving a 
dinner that night to their dramatic critic. 
Lucky pariah. But why?—“ who is leav- 
ing to become book editor of McCabe 
& Son.” Leaving, eh? “Moira!” he 
called. “This week the dramatic critic 
of the Evening Star leaves them. What 
more logical than that I should arrive?” 

“Wouldn’t that be wonderful! You 
don’t suppose they could have got some 
one else?” 

He scanned the article. 
nothing.” 

“Be sure to wear your dark-blue tie. 
It makes you look so distinguished.” 





“It says 


When he came home next day, after 
his interview with the editor of the 
Evening Star, of course she was waiting 
for him. And of course she asked, 
“Well, what happened?” 

“Does anything ever happen at inter- 
views? Nothing. I am put off with 
vague phrases.” 

“Then they haven’t taken anyone 
else?” 

“Not precisely. For the present their 
dramatic criticism is in the hands of a 
young reporter of whom they entertain 
great hopes in view of the fact that he 
has failed at everything else. I congratu- 
lated the editor at the closeness of his 
reasoning.” 

“Oh, but he couldn’t have liked that.” 

“On the contrary, he laughed. I 
added that I was sure that the young 
incompetent would make good in his 
sense of the term.” 

“IT hope he understood you were 
joking.” 

“He understood, I am sure, that I 
was not quite the ordinary hack writer 
seeking a job. As a matter of fact, I got 
off some rather good things. He was 
impressed. I say it without conceit. 
After all, why should not even mediocre 
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ability impress an editor? At any rate, 
he promised to let me know in a week.” 

“T hope you made him like you, too,” 
she said, a little dubiously. “You can 
make anyone like you if you want to.” 
She looked at him wistfully. 

“My dear, I do not seek affection, 
even the affection of editors, warm- 
hearted and responsive though they be. 
I showed him that plainly. I want recog- 
nition. I showed him that, too. And 
I think you will find that he cannot 
withhold it from me.” 

His tired face hardened into a super- 
cilious, defiant stare. He felt as though 
he were facing down the editors of the 
world—a gallant figure, soon to be 
triumphant. Moira said nothing, but 
her timid look of doubt and alarm was 
equally irritating. 


In spite of his confidence the week was 
rather trying. Moira got on his nerves, 
always running down to see if it were 
the postman. At last he said: 

“My dear, you seem to imagine our 


life is in the hands of a single stout and 


dull editor. For God's sake keep your 
perspective.” She subsided and after 
that he himself went down to see if it 
were the postman. 

He was far from well, too. Twice, in 
fact, he was quite vulgarly ill after climb- 
ing the stairs. He managed to conceal it 
from Moira and her dreaded sympathy. 
She must have suspected, however, for 
she looked at him with a sort of patient 
hunger, ghoulishly waiting for a chance 
to nurse him, no doubt. It was just the 
sort of thing she would like. Why 
couldn’t she understand that he didn’t 
‘are what happened to his body if only 
she could feel the things that went on 
in his head? But her very look showed 
how hopeless it was. He burst out at her. 

“Will you stop looking at me like a 
spaniel? For God’s sake find something 
to do! Go for a run in the park. That’s 
a good dog,” he added, with a short, 
stabbing laugh. 

Strangely enough, she did not wince. 
““T am going out in an hour.” 
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Her face was grave, she had a certain 
dignity. She seemed, so to speak, to 
have folded her wings about her. He 
felt that he had been brutal. But, after 
ell, she was hopeless. 

The next two days were not so trying. 
She let him alone, which was something. 
His outburst, while rather ruthless, had 
at least cleared the air and made it 
easier for him. He was even able to do 
some work on a rather entertaining 
essay. When he got enough of them he 
would make a book. They would cause 
something of a stir, he imagined. In a 
more expansive moment he read her a 
passage. That, however, was a mistake; 
she smiled with rather desperate timidity 
and he grew angry. His muffled rage 
in turn made him alarmingly tired, so 
that he had to stop his work. How dif- 
ferent it would have been with a woman 
who understood! 

He must have dozed off, for it was 
evening and Moira was shyly touching 
his arm. She had a letter—the letter— 
his heart checked for a breathless in- 
stant. It scurried on; he reached out 
his hand. 

“The messenger of fate, eh?” He 
managed to look at her quizzically and 
smile. Curiously enough, after all her 
agitation of the week, she was not ex- 
cited. It would have been more appro- 
priate if she had saved her fluttering 
emotions for the climax. He had opened 
the letter. 

His eyes were swimming dizzily, but 
through the typewritten blur he knew 
somehow that he was offered the job. 

“They seem to want me in spite of 
my talents.” 

Unfortunately, there was a catch in 
his voice which made her feel justified 
in patting his hand. 


Moira Durand saw little of her hus- 
band, now that he had become the dra- 
matic critic of the Evening Star. He was 
a minor notable and consorted with 
other minor notables at the club, which 
he had hastened to rejoin as soon as his 
better fortunes were assured. His essays 
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were published in a book and praised by 
reviewers. She could make almost noth- 
ing of them, but felt they must be very 
clever. He seemed happy—that was the 
main thing. He had a new coat just 
like the old, and always wore a bouton- 
niére. Among that galaxy at the club, 
those brilliant men she had never met, he 
had, as he said, “arrived.”” He was full 
of confidence and superior to everyone 
in that funny way of his. She no longer 
tried to follow him or respond when he 
talked; she knew how ineffectual she 
was. She simply kept quiet, and worried 
because he was not well. He was just 
as alert—more so. But his mind was 
spinning like a bright, hard machine in 
his listless, sagging body. 

He would not do anything about it. 
And when she suggested a doctor he 
grew so angry that it frightened her. It 
might make him really sick getting so 
angry as that. It was, of course, child- 
ish of him. With all his cleverness, he 
was childish about such things as that 
and many others. Yet she felt helpless 
to deal with him. She was too stupid; 
he slipped from her grasp and snapped 
at her bungling fingers. It must be mad- 
dening to a man like him to have her 
blundering around. She blushed to her- 
self. There had been one time, however, 
when she had not been helpless, not bun- 
gled; one time when she had done the 
right thing. Her flushed cheeks curved 
softly into a gentle, triumphant smile. 

When at last he grew ill she was 
glad. He would have to rest now. He 
lay on the sofa during the day, his thin 
neck straining out of his flapping bath 
robe, not very distinguished-looking 
without his coat of foreign cut. His 
face, fine-drawn, weary, petulant, now 
showed only repressed exasperation. She 
thought it was merely because of his 
confinement, his constant association 
with her. She looked forward on his 


behalf to the day of his release. 
Instead of resting, however, he worked 
continually, harder than ever. All day 
his curved claw tugged impatiently at 
his goatee and scratched across the 
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sheets of paper on his sharp knees. One 
by one, closely written, the sheets flut- 
tered to the floor; he bit his lip at her 
when she stooped to gather them. He 
was bright-eyed, feverish. His preoccu- 
pation would brook no interruption. 
Indeed, its exaggerated intensity seemed 
to sense the approach of the final inter- 
ruption which can be neither forestalled 
nor ignored. He had guessed it first. 
She realized it with a slow, dull shock, 
then a pang. Again her stupidity had 
lagged behind his quick intelligence. 

Now at last he must see a doctor. 

“But I already have. Yesterday while 
you were out. There is no use in redupli- 
cating either his advice or his fee; both 
were rather staggering.” 

““What did he tell you?” 

“Not nearly as much as I told him. 
I knew my symptoms already, but I 
wanted him to check them up. He was 
merely the certified public accountant of 
a bankrupt concern.” 

Why did he always talk that way— 
not seriously, even now? 

“What did he say?” 

“That my heart is, for all practical 
purposes, nonexistent. I inferred that 
the rest of me was to follow.” 

So it was true. That queer, proud 
figure was to go. No more obscure, bitter 
words. No one for her to be a clog upon. 
For her no more continual groping 
toward that cruel, fascinating mystery 
and a blow. No one dumbly, clumsily, 
senselessly to love. ; 

She felt in her breast a thrust of shame 
and hopeless agony and hid her face in 
a fold of his dressing gown. 

“Now then, my dear.” She felt him 
patting her, impersonally, impatiently. 
His fingers, laid on her shoulder were like 
a lash. Why did she not leave him? 

“Now then, my dear, the insurance is 
quite right.” 


“What do I care for that? We must 
get medicine.” 
“The doctor left some. After pro- 


nouncing the ritual that accompanies 
the pills, he admitted on closer question- 
ing that they were quite useless.” 
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“Wilton, Wilton, I’ve been no good 
to you.” 

“You have never been to blame. And 
I have at times been rather a mucker. 
I see that clearly.” 

They had come to the end, and all he 
could give her was justice. Why did she 
not run away? 

“Tf I could only help you now.” 

“T don’t feel that I need it. I wonder 
if you can believe that. I am sorry not 
to have been allowed more time. I think 
I could show them something. Still, I 
already have. From the first moment I 
went down to the Star to see the editor 
—(I was at my best that day—I think 
I told you—that moment was the turn- 
ing point)—from then on more and more 
people have seen the sort of person I am. 
I say it without conceit; such things 
simply happen.” 

“Wilton, it scares me.” 

“That comes from your religious 
training, my dear. I wish you would not 
feel so. Certainly I do not. Why should 
I? If there is nothing further it means 


that I shall be freed from stupidity and 
bad art. If there is’’—his face kindled as 
it had not since the day he first kissed 


“ 


her—‘“‘it means that I shall obtain recog- 
nition.” 

He gazed out of the window, out over 
the housetops and smoke wreaths, over 
the broken clangor and steady hum 
note of the town. She followed his 
tense, listening look, but there was noth- 
ing—only clouds drifting out to sea. 
With a tug at his goatee he began to 
write. 

That night he slept on the couch. She 
had tried to move him, but his breath 
was short. 

“Perhaps I had best stay,” he had 
murmured, painfully. He laid a long 
hand on the cover. “Besides, I rather 
like this chintz. It will make an effective 
setting. There, there, I did not mean to 
hurt you. But it is impossible to be 
serious about an event so irrational and 
grotesque.” 

He dozed in snatches, and between- 
times he wrote. She waited quietly, to 
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be ready, but she saw that she was far 
away from him. Toward morning she lay 
down on her bed, leaving the door open. 
At dawn she heard a long, soft sigh and 
ran in to him. The pencil in his hand 
had made a black jagged line across the 
paper. 

“Wilton!” she cried, in a high, broken 
voice. The paper fluttered from his 
quiet hands. She stooped to pick it 
up but fell forward and pressed her brow 
against his feet. 

She raised herself up at last and looked 
at him. Then she busied herself doing 
for him with dreadful passion all the 
little things he would never allow. When 
she was done he rested comfortably, 
carefully tucked in. She sat beside him 
to wait for day. 


As the light grew upon the long, bluff 
walls, upon his prints and bronzes and 
the big chair, molded to his form, she 
thought of all that he had been and all 
that she had lacked. One scene at last 
stood out of her despair. She saw her- 
self winding through a great room of 
humming, flickering machines up to the 
offices of the Evening Star. Now she 
was outside the editor’s room. She was 
brushing her coat with her hand, hoping 
that she looked neat and_business- 
like. Then she was standing before the 
editor himself, red faced and _ ruth- 
less. 

““My husband—he came to see you— 
he doesn’t know I’m here. I thought 
you might not have understood him—it 
sounds dreadful, but he tries to show 
off to strangers. He really isn’t that way 
at all—he’s a wonderful worker—he’ll 
do anything—always does what he says 
he will—he always has his work done on 
time: You might not think it, but he’s 
the most dependable person in the 
world. Give him a chance.” 

The great man looked at her grimly. 
“Seemed clever but irresponsible—curse 
of newspaper business.” 

““He’s just like a boy—always play- 
acting—all boys do—you know that.” 

The great man grunted. 
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“But underneath he’s a_ terrible 
worker—he pretends to people he isn’t. 
But he’d be a wonderful man for you— 
you'll see.” 

“Admire your spirit. 
prejudiced; love 
thing.” 

“T understand him. You don’t. He’s 
a worker.” 

The editor grinned. “You're a sales- 


But you're 
him — that sort of 
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man. I'll try him. Don’t think he'll 
last, though. Next time come first 
yourself and keep him under cover. No 
offense.” 

He was showing her out almost with 
deference. Her heart was pounding in 
triumph. Then she heard again his 
chilling words: 

“Young lady, you must be a great 
help to him.” 


BEFORE 


MY HEART WAS BROKEN 


BY MARGARET WIDDEMER 


EFORE my heart was broken 
I could only hear 
In the flutes and violins 
Crying at my ear, 
Music for my dancing, 
Tripping fast or slow— 
Before my heart was broken 
What could I know? 


Before my heart was broken 
I could only see 

In the pulse of sunset-light 
Fairy gold for me; 

Laughter in the wild wind, 
Color in the skies... . 

Before my heart was broken 
Where were my eyes? 


Before my heart was broken 
I could only tell 

In the looks of all the world 
How the world went well: 

Singers for my passing, 
Garlands for my hair... . 

Before my heart was broken 


What did I care? 


But now the music’s crying 
Tells the whole world’s pain, 
Now I know the voice that mourns 
In the wind and rain, 
All the world’s akin to me, 
I who dreamed apart .. . 
What’s the use of all the world 
Once you break your heart? 
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BY STEPIHHEN LEACOCK 


Fier onreem interest always at- 
taches tohumor. There is no qual- 
ity of the human mind about which 
its possessor is more sensitive than the 
sense of humor. A man will freely con- 
fess that he has no ear for music, or no 
taste for fiction, or even no interest in 
religion. But I have yet to see the man 
who announces that he has no sense of 
humor. In point of fact, every man is 


apt to think himself possessed of an 
exceptional gift in this direction, and 
that even if his humor does not express 
itself in the pc wer either to make a joke 
or to laugh attone, it none the less con- 
sists in a peculiar insight or inner light 


superior to that of other people. 

The same thing is true of nations. 
Each thinks its own humor of an entirely 
superior kind, and either refuses to 
admit, or admits reluctantly, the humor- 
ous quality of other peoples. The Eng- 
lishman may credit the Frenchman with 
a certain light effervescence of mind 
which he neither emulates nor envies; 
the Frenchman may acknowledge that 
English literature shows here and there 
a sort of heavy playfulness; but neither 
of them would consider that the humor 
of the other nation could stand a mo- 
ment’s comparison with his own. 

Yet, oddly enough, American humor 
stands as a conspicuous exception to this 
general rule. A certain vogue clings to 
it. Ever since the spacious days of 
Artemus Ward and Mark Twain it has 
enjoyed an extraordinary reputation, 
and this not only on our own continent, 
but in England. It was in a sense the 
English who “discovered” Mark Twain; 
I mean it was they who first clearly 
recognized him as a man of letters of the 


foremost rank, at a time when academic 
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Boston still tried to explain him away 
as a mere comic man of the West. In the 
same way Artemus Ward is still held in 
affectionate remembrance in London, 
and, of the later generation, Mr. Dooley 
at least is a household word. 

This is so much the case that a sort 
of legend has grown around American 
humor. It is presumed to be a superior 
article and to enjoy the same kind of pre- 
eminence as French cooking, the Russian 
ballet, and Italian organ grinding. With 
this goes the converse supposition that 
the British people are inferior in humor, 
that a joke reaches them only with great 
difficulty, and that a British audience 
listens to humor in gloomy and unintel- 
ligent silence. People still love to repeat 
the famous story of how John Bright 
listened attentively to Artemus Ward’s 
lecture in London and then said, 
gravely, that he “doubted many of the 
young man’s statements”; and readers 
still remember Mark Twain’s famous 
parody of the discussion of his book by 
a wooden-headed reviewer of an English 
review. 

But the legend in reality is only a 
legend. If the English are inferior to 
Americans in humor, I, for one, am at a 
loss to see where it comes in. If there 
is anything on our continent superior in 
humor to Punch I should like to see it. 
If we have any more humorous writers 
in our midst than E. V. Lucas and 
Charles Graves and Owen Seaman I 
should like to read what they write; 
and if there is any audience capable of 
more laughter and more generous appre- 
ciation than an audience in London, or 
Bristol, or Aberdeen, I should like to 
lecture to it. 

During the last three months I have 
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had very exceptional opportunities for 
testing the truth of these comparisons. 
It has been my good fortune to appear as 
an avowed humorist in all the great 
British cities. I have lectured as far 
north as Aberdeen and as far south as 
Brighton and Bournemouth; I have 
been eastward to Ipswich and westward 
into Wales. I have spoken, on serious 
subjects, but with a joke or two in loco, 
at the universities, at business gather- 
ings, and at London dinners; I have 
watched, lost in admiration, the inspired 
merriment of the Savages of Adelphi 
Terrace, and in my moments of leisure 
I have observed, with a scientific eye, 
the gayeties of the London revues. As 
a result of which I say with conviction 
that, speaking by and large, the two 
communities are on the same level. A 
Harvard audience, as I have reason 
gratefully to acknowledge, is wonderful. 
But an Oxford audience is just as good. 
A gathering of business men in a textile 
town in the Midlands is just as heavy as 
a gathering of business men in Decatur, 
Indiana, but no heavier; and an audi- 
encé of English schoolboys as at Rugby 
or at Clifton is capable of a wild and 
sustained merriment not to be outdone 
from Halifax to Los Angeles. 

There is, however, one vital difference 
between American and English audi- 
ences which would be apt to discourage 
at the outset any American lecturer who 
might go to England. The English audi- 
ences, from the nature of the way in 
which they have been brought together, 
expect more. In England they still asso- 
ciate lectures with information. We 
don’t. Our American lecture audiences 
are, in nine cases out of ten, organized by 
a woman’s club of some kind and drawn 
not from the working class, but from— 
what shall we call it?—the class that 
doesn’t have to work, or, at any rate, 
not too hard. It is largely a social 
audience, well educated without being 
“highbrow,” and tolerant and kindly to 
a degree. In fact, what the people 
mainly want is to see the lecturer. They 
have heard all about G, K. Chesterton 
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and Hugh Walpole and John Drink- 
water, and so when these gentlemen 
come to town the woman’s club want to 
have a look at them, just as the English 
people, who are all crazy about animals, 
flock to the zoo to look at a new giraffe. 
They don’t expect the giraffe to do any- 
thing in particular. They want to see it, 
that’s all. So with the American 
woman’s club audience. After they have 
seen Mr. Chesterton they ask one an- 
other as they come out—just as an inci- 
dental matter—“Did you understand 
his lecture?” and the answer is, “I can’t 
say I did.” But there is no malice about 
it. They can now go and say that they 
have seen Mr. Chesterton; that’s worth 
two dollars in itself. The nearest thing 
to this attitude of mind that I heard of 
in England was at the City Temple in 
London, where they have every week a 
huge gathering of about two thousand 
people, to listen to a (so-called) popular 
lecture. When I was there I was told 
that the person who had preceded me 
was Lord Haldane, who had lectured on 
Zinstein’s Theory of Relativity. I said 
to the chairman, “Surely this kind of 
audience couldn’t understand a lecture 
like that!’ He shook his head. “No,” 
he said, “they didn’t understand it, but 
they all enjoyed it.” 

I don’t mean to imply by what I said 
above that American lecture audiences 
do not appreciate good things or that the 
English lecturers who come to this con- 
tinent are all giraffes. On the contrary: 
when the audience finds that Chesterton 
and Walpole and Drinkwater, in addi- 
tion to being visible, are also singularly 
interesting lecturers, they are all the 
better pleased. But this doesn’t alter 
the fact that they have come primarily 
to see the lecturer. 

Not so in England. Here a lecture 
(outside London) is organized on a much 
sterner footing. The people are there for 


I am a Canadian. But for lack of any other 
word to indicate collectively those who live be- 
tween the Rio Grande and the North Pole I have to 
use American. If the Canadians and the Eskimos 
and the Flathead Indians are not Americans, what 
are they? 
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information. The lecture is organized 
not by idle, amiable, charming women, 
but by a body called, with variations, 
the Philosophical Society. From experi- 
ence I should define an English Philo- 
sophical Society as all the people in town 
who don’t know anything about philoso- 
phy. The academic and university 
classes are never there. The audience is 
of only plainer folk. In the United 
States and Canada at any evening lec- 
ture a large sprinkling of the audience 
are in evening dress. At an English 
lecture (outside of London) none of them 
are; philosophy is not to be wooed in 
such a garb. Nor are there the same 
commodious premises, the same bright 
lights, and the same atmosphere of 
gayety as at a society lecture in America. 
On the contrary, the setting is a gloomy 
one. In England, in winter, night begins 
at four in the afternoon. In the manu- 
facturing towns of the Midlands and the 
north (which is where the philosophical 
societies flourish) there is always a driz- 
zling rain and wet slop underfoot, a 


bedraggled poverty in the streets, and a 
dimness of lights that contrasts with the 
glare of light in an American town. 
There is no visible sign in the town that 
a lecture is to happen, no placards, no 


advertisements, nothing. The lecturer 
is conducted by a chairman through a 
side door in a dingy building (The Insti- 
tute, established 1840), and then all of a 
sudden in a huge, dim hall—there sits 
the Philosophical Society. There are 
a thousand of them, but they sit as 
quiet as a prayer meeting. They are 
waiting to be fed—on information. 

Now I don’t mean to say that the 
Philosophical Society are not a good 
audience. In their own way they’re all 
right. Once the Philosophical Society 
has decided that a lecture is humorous 
they do not stint their laughter. I have 
had many times the satisfaction of seeing 
a Philosophical Society swept away from 
its moorings and tossing in a sea of 
laughter, as generous and as whole- 
hearted as anything we ever see in 
America. 
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But they are not so willing to begin. 
With us the chairman has only to say to 
the gayly dressed members of the Ladies’ 
Fortnightly Club, “Well, ladies, I’m 
sure we are all looking forward very 
much to Mr. Walpole’s lecture,”’ and at 
once there is a ripple of applause, and a 
responsive expression on a_ hundred 
charming faces. 

Not so the Philosophical Society of 
the Midlands. The chairman rises. He 
doesn’t call for silence. It is there, thick. 
“We have with'us to-night,” he says, “a 
man whose name is well known to the 
Philosophical Society,” (here he looks at his 
cdrd),“* Mr.Stephen Leacock.” (Complete 
silence.) “He is a professor of political 
economy at—”’ Here he turns to me and 
says, “Which college did you say?” I an- 
swer quite audibly in thesilence, “At Mc- 
Gill.” “He is at McGill,” says the chair- 
man. (More silence.) “I don’t suppose, 
however, ladies and gentlemen, that he’s 
come here to talk about political econ- 
omy.” This is meant as a jest, but the 
audience takes it as a threat. “‘However, 
ladies and gentlemen, you haven’t come 
here to listen to me” (this evokes ap- 
plause, the first of the evening), “‘so with- 
out more ado”’ (the man always has the 
impression that there’s been a lot of “ado,” 
but I never see any of it) “T’ll now intro- 
duce Mr. Leacock.” (Complete silence.) 

Nothing of which means the least 
harm. It only implies that the Philo- 
sophical Society are true philosophers in 
accepting nothing unproved. They are 
like the man from Missouri. They want 
to be shown. And undoubtedly it takes 
a little time, therefore, to rouse them. 
I remember listening with great interest 
to Sir Michael Sadler, who is possessed 
of a very neat wit, introducing me at 
Leeds. He threw three jokes, one after 
the other, into the heart of a huge, 
silent audience without effect. He might 
as well have thrown soap bubbles. But 
the fourth joke broke fair and square 
like a bomb in the middle of the Philo- 
sophical Society and exploded them into 
convulsions. The process is very like 
what artillery men tell of “bracketing” 
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the object fired at, and then landing 
fairly on it. 

In what I have just written about 
audiences I have purposely been using 
the word English and not British, for it 
does not in the least apply to the Scotch. 
There is, for a humorous lecturer, no 
better audience in the world than a 
Scotch audience. The old standing joke 
about the Scotch sense of humor is mere 
nonsense. Yet one finds it everywhere. 

**So you’re going to try to take humor 
up to Scotland,” the most eminent 
author in England said to me. “Well, 
the Lord help you. You’d better take an 
ax with you to open their skulls; there 
is no other way.” How this legend 
started I don’t know, but I think it is 
because the English are jealous of the 
Scotch. They got into the Union with 
them in 1707 and they can’t get out. 
The Scotch don’t want Home Rule, or 
Swa Raj, or Dominion status, or any- 
thing; they just want the English. 
When they want money they go to 
London and make it; if they want lit- 
erary fame they sell their books to the 
English; and to prevent any kind of 
political trouble they take care to keep 
the Cabinet well filled with Scotchmen. 
The English for shame’s sake can’t get 
out of the Union, so they retaliate by 
saying that the Scotch have no sense of 
humor. But there’s nothing in it. One 
has only to ask any of the theatrical 
people and they will tell you that the 
audiences in Glasgow and Edinburgh are 
the best in the British Isles—possess the 
best taste and the best ability to recog- 
nize what is really good. 

The reason for this lies, I think, in the 
well-known fact that the Scotch are a 
truly educated people, not educated in 
the mere sense of having been made to 
go to school, but in the higher sense of 
having acquired an interest in books and 
a respect for learning. In England the 
higher classes alone possess this, the 
working class as a whole know nothing 
of it. But in Scotland the attitude is 
universal. And the more I reflect upon 
the subject, the more I believe that what 


counts most in the appreciation of 
humor is not nationality, but the degree 
of education enjoyed by the individual 
concerned. I do not think that there is 
any doubt that educated people possess 
a far wider range of humor than the 
uneducated class. Some people, of 
course, get overeducated and become 
hopelessly academic. The word “high- 
brow” has been invented exactly to fit 
the case. The sense of humor in the 
highbrow has become atrophied, or, 
to vary the metaphor, it is submerged or 
buried under the accumulated strata of 
his education, on the top soil of which 
flourishes a fine growth of conceit. But 
even in the highbrow the educated 
appreciation of humor is there—away 
down. Generally, if one attempts to 
amuse a highbrow he will resent it 
as if the process were beneath him; or 
perhaps the intellectual jealousy and 
touchiness with which he is always over- 
charged will lead him to retaliate with a 
pointless story from Plato. But if the 
highbrow is right off his guard and has 
no jealousy in his mind, you may find 
him roaring with laughter and wiping his 
spectacles, with his sides shaking, and see 
him converted as by magic into the 
merry, clever little schoolboy that he 
was thirty years ago, before his educa- 
tion ossified him. 

But with the illiterate and the rustic 
no such process is possible. His sense of 
humor may be there as a sense, but the 
mechanism for setting it in operation is 
limited and rudimentary. Only the 
broadest and most elementary forms of 
joke can reach him. The magnificent 
mechanism of the art of words is, quite 
literally, a sealed book to him. Here and 
there, indeed, a form of fun is found so 
elementary in its nature and yet so 
excellent in execution that it appeals to 
all alike, to the illiterate and to the high- 
brow, to the peasant and the professor. 
Such, for example, are the antics of Mr. 
Charles Chaplin or the depiction of Mr. 
Jiggs by the pencil of George McManus. 
But such cases are rare. As a rule the 
cheap fun that excites the rustic to 
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laughter is execrable to the man of 
education. 

In the light of what I have said above 
it follows that the individuals that are 
findable in every English or American 
audience are much the same. All those 
who lecture or act are well aware that 
there are certain types of people that are 
always to be seen somewhere in the hall. 
Some of these belong to the general class 
of discouraging people. They listen in 
stolid silence. No light of intelligence 
ever gleams on their faces; no response 
comes from their eyes. 

I find, for example, that wherever I 
go there is always seated in the audience, 
about three seats from the front, a silent 
man with a big motionless face like a 
melon. He is always there. I have seen 
that man in every town or city from 
Richmond, Indiana, to Bournemouth in 
Hampshire. He haunts me. I get to 
expect him. I feel like nodding to him 
from the platform. And I find that all 
other lecturers have the same experi- 
ence. Wherever they go the man with 
He never 
no matter if the people all 


the big face is always there. 
laughs; 
round him are convulsed with laughter, 
he sits there like a rock—or, no, like a 


toad—immovable. What he thinks I 
don’t know. Why he comes to lectures I 
cannot guess. Once, and once only, 
I spoke to him, or, rather, he spoke to 
me. I was coming out from the lecture 
and found myself close to him in the 
corridor. It had been a rather gloomy 
evening; the audience had _ hardly 
laughed at all; and I know nothing sad-\ 
der than a humorous lecture without! 
laughter. The man with the big face, 
finding himself beside me, turned and 
said, “Some of them people weren’t get- 
ting that to-night.” His tone of sym- 
pathy seemed to imply that he had got 
it all himself; if so, he must have swal- 
lowed it whole without a sign. But I 
have since thought that this man with 
the big face may have his own internal 
form of appreciation. This much, how- 
ever, I know. To look at him from the 
platform is fatal. One sustained look 
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into his big, motionless face and the 
lecturer would be lost; inspiration would 
die upon one’s lips—the basilisk isn’t in 
it with him. 

Personally, I no sooner see the man 
with the big face than instinctively I 
turn my eyes away. I look round the 
hall for another man that I know is 
always there, the opposite type, the 
little man with the spectacles. There he 
sits, good soul, about twelve rows back, 
his large spectacles beaming with appre- 
ciation and his quick face anticipating 
every point. I imagine him to be by 
trade a minor journalist or himself a 
writer of sorts, but with not enough of 
success to have spoiled him. 

There are other people always there, 
too. There is the old lady who thinks the 
lecture improper; it doesn’t matter how 
moral it is, she’s out for impropriety and 
she can find it anywhere. Then there is 
another very terrible man against whom 
all American lecturers in England should 
be warned—the man who is leaving on 
the 9 p.m. train. English railways run- 
ning into suburbs and near-by towns 
have a schedule which is expressly 
arranged to have the principal train 
leave before the lecture ends. Hence the 
9-p.M.-train man. He sits right near the 
front, and at ten minutes to nine he 
gathers up his hat, coat, and umbrella 
very deliberately, rises with great calm, 
and walks firmly away. His air is that of 
a man who has stood all that he can and 
can bear no more. Till one knows about 
this man, and the others who rise after 
him, it is very disconcerting; at first I 
thought I must have said something to 
reflect upon the royal family. But pres- 
ently the lecturer gets to understand 
that it is only the nine-o’clock train and 
that all the audience know about it. 
Then it’s all right. It’s just like the 
people rising and stretching themselves 
after the seventh inning in baseball. 

In all that goes above I have been 
emphasizing the fact that the British and 
the American sense of humor are essen- 
tially the same thing. But there are, of 
course, peculiar differences of form and 
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peculiar preferences of material that 
often make them seem to diverge widely. 

By this I mean that each community 
has, within limits, its own particular 
ways of being funny and its own par- 
ticular conception of a joke. Thus, a 
Scotchman likes best a joke which he has 
all to himself or which he shares reluc- 
tantly with a few; the thing is too rich 
to distribute. The American loves par- 
ticularly as his line of joke an anecdote 
with the point all concentrated at the 
end and exploding in a phrase. The 
Englishman loves best as his joke the 
narration of something that actually did 
happen and that depends, of course, for 
its point on its reality. 

There are plenty of minor differences, 
too, in point of mere form, and very 
naturally each community finds the par- 
ticular form used by the others less 
pleasing than its own. In fact, for this 
very reason each people is apt to think 
its own humor the best. 

Thus, on our side of the Atlantic, to 
cite our own faults first, we still cling to 
the supposed humor of bad spelling. We 
have, indeed, told ourselves a thousand 
times over that bad spelling is not funny, 
but is very tiresome. Yet it is no sooner 
laid aside and buried than it gets 
resurrected. I suppose the real- reason 
is that it is funny, at least to our eyes. 
When Bill Nye spells wife with “yph” 
we can’t help being amused. Now Bill 
Nye’s bad spelling had absolutely no 
point to it except its oddity. At times 
it was extremely funny, but as a mode 
it led easily to widespread and pointless 
imitation. It was the kind of thing— 
like poetry—that anybody can do badly. 
It was most deservedly abandoned with 
execration. No American editor would 
print it to-day. But witness the new and 
excellent effect produced with bad spell- 
ing by Mr, Ring W. Lardner. Here, 
however, the case is altered; it is not the 
falseness of Mr. Lardner’s spelling that 
is the amusing feature of it, but the 
truth of it. When he writes “dear friend, 
Al, I would of rote sooner,’’ ete., he is 
truer to actual sound and intonation 


than the lexicon. The mode is excellent. 
But the imitations will soon debase it 
into such bad coin that it will fail to 
pass current. In England, however, the 
humor of bad spelling does not and has 
never, I believe, flourished. Bad spelling 
is only used in England as an attempt 
to reintroduce phonetically a dialect; it 
is not intended that the spelling itself 
should be thought funny, but the dialect 
that it represents. But the effect, on the 
whole, is tiresome. A little dose of the 
humor of Lancashire or Somerset or 
Yorkshire pronunciation may be all 
right, but a whole page of it looks like 
the gibbering of chimpanzees set down 
on paper. 

In America also we run perpetually to 
the (supposed) humor of slang, a form 
not used in England. If we were to 
analyze what we mean by slang I think 
it would be found to consist of the intro- 
duction of new metaphors or new forms 
of language of a metaphorical character, 
strained almost to the breaking point. 
Sometimes we do it with a single word. 
Then some genius discovers that a “hat” 
is really only “‘a lid” placed on top of a 
human being, and straightway the word 
“lid” goes rippling over the continent. 
Similarly a woman becomes a “skirt,” 
and so on ad infinitum. 

These words presently either disap- 
pear or else retain a permanent place, 
being slang no longer. No doubt half our 
words, if not all of them, were once slang. 
Even within our own memory we can see 
the whole process carried through; 
“cinch” once sounded funny; it is now 
standard American-English. But other 
slang is made up of descriptive phrases. 
At the best, these slang phrases are—at 
least we think they are—extremely 
funny. But they are funniest when 
newly coined, and it takes a master hand 
to coin them well. For a supreme exam- 
ple of wild vagaries of language used for 
humor, one might take O. Henry’s 
“Gentle Grafter.”” But here the imita- 
tion is as easy as it is tiresome. The 
invention of pointless slang phrases 
without real suggestion or merit is one 
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of our most familiar forms of factory- 
made humor. Now the English people 
are apt to turn away from the whole 
field of slang. In the first place it puzzles 
them—they don’t know whether each 
particular sort of phrase is a sort of 
idiom already known to Americans, or 
something (as with O. Henry) never said 
before and to be analyzed for its own 
sake. The result is that with the English 
public the great mass of American slang 
writing (genius apart) doesn’t go. I have 
even found English people of undoubted 
literary taste repelled from such a mas- 
ter as QO. Henry (now read by millions 
in England) because at a first sight they 
get the impression that it is “all Amer- 
ican slang.” 

English people also find tiresome our 
American “anecdote”—the conversa- 
tional form of humor that flourishes all 
over the United States and Canada. 
Everybody knows how much addicted 
we are to telling one another stories. 
With many people it becomes a settled 
idea of pleasant social intercourse. If 
two men meet in the train one says, “I 
heard a good story last week; perhaps 
you've heard it.” And the other has to 
say, “No,” before waiting to hear what 
it is, because he’s going to get it, anyway. 
At a dinner party our people no sooner 
sit down than the host begins, “I heard 
a story the other day; perhaps you’ve 
heard it,” and there is chorus of, “No, 
no,”’ all round the table. I often marvel 
at our extraordinary tolerance and cour- 
tesy to one another in the matter of 
story-telling. I have never seen a bad 
story-teller thrown forcibly out of the 
room or even stopped and warned; we 
listen with the most wonderful patience 
to the worst of narration. The story is 
always without any interest except in 
the unknown point that will be brought 
in later. But this, until it does come, is 
no more interesting than to-morrow’s 
breakfast. Yet for some reason or other 
we permit this story-telling habit to 
invade and damage our whole social life. 
The English always criticize this and 
think they are absolutely right. To my 
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mind in their social life they give the 
“funny story” its proper place and room 
and no more. That is to say—if ten 
people draw their chairs in to the dinner 
table and somebody really has just 
heard a story and wants to tell it, there 
is no reason against it. If he says, “Oh, 
by the way, I heard a good story to- 
day,”’ it is just as if he said, “Oh, by the 
way, I heard a piece of news about John 
Smith.” It is quite admissible as con- 
versation. But he doesn’t sit down to 
try to think, along with nine other rival 
thinkers, of all the stories that he had 
heard, and that makes all the difference. 

The Scotch, by the way, resemble us 
in liking to tell and hear stories, But 
they have their own line. They like the 
stories to be grim, dealing in a jocose 
way with death and funerals. The story 
begins (will the reader kindly turn it 
into Scotch pronunciation for himself), 
“There was a Sandy MacDonald had 
died and the wife had the body all laid 
out for burial and dressed up very fine 
in his best suit,” ete. Now for me that 
beginning is enough. To me that is not 
a story, but a tragedy. I am so sorry 
for Mrs. MacDonald that I can’t think 
of anything else. But I think the expla- 
nation is that the Scotch are essentially 
such a devout people and live so closely 
within the shadow of death itself that 
they may without irreverence or pain 
jest where our lips would falter. Or 
else, perhaps they don’t care a cuss 
whether Sandy MacDonald died or not. 
Take it either way. 

But I am tired of talking of our faults. 
Let me turn to the more pleasing task 
of discussing those of the English. In 
the first place, and as a minor matter 
of form, I think that English humor 
suffers from the tolerance afforded to 
the pun. For some reason English peo- 
ple find puns funny. We don’t. Here 
and there, no doubt, a pun may be made 
that for some exceptional reason be- 
comes a matter of genuine wit. But the 
great mass of the English puns that dis- 
figure the press every week are mere 
pointless verbalisms that to the Amer- 
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ican mind cause nothing but weari- 
ness. 

But even worse than the use of puns 
is'the peculiar pedantry, not to say prig- 
gishness, that haunts the English expres- 
sion of humor. To make a mistake in a 
Latin quotation or to stick en a wrong 
ending to a Latin word is not really an 
amusing thing. To an ancient Roman, 
perhaps, it might be. But then we are 
not ancient Romans; indeed, I imagine 
that if an ancient Roman could be resur- 
rected, all the Latin that any of our 
classical scholars can command would be 
about equivalent to the French of a 
cockney waiter on a Channel steamer. 
Yet one finds even the immortal Punch 
citing recently as a very funny thing a 
newspaper misquotation of “urbis et 
orbis”’ instead of “‘urbi et orbos,”’ or the 
other way round. I forget which. Per- 
haps there was some further point in it 
that I didn’t see, but, anyway, it wasn’t 
funny. Neither is it funny if a person, 
instead of saying Archimedes, says 
Archimeeds; why shouldn’t it have been 
Archimeeds? The English scale of values 
in these things is all wrong. Very few 
Englishmen can pronounce Chicago 
properly and they think nothing of that. 
But if a person mispronounces the name 
of a Greek village of what O. Henry 
called “The Year B.C.” it is supposed 
to be excruciatingly funny. 

I think in reality that this is only a 
part of the overdone scholarship that 
haunts so much of English writing—not 
the best of it, but a lot of it. It is too 
full of allusions and indirect references 
to all sorts of extraneous facts. The 
English writer finds it hard to say a 
plain thing in a plain way. He is too 
anxious to show in every sentence what 
a fine scholar he is. He carries in his 
mind an accumulated treasure of quota- 
tions, allusions, and scraps and tags of 
history, and into this, like Jack Horner, 
he must needs “stick in his thumb and 
pull out a plum.” Instead of saying, 


“It is a fine morning,” he prefers to 
write, “This is a day of which one might 
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say with the melancholy Jacques, it is 
a fine morning.” 

Hence it is that many plain American 
readers find English humor “highbrow.” 
Just as the English are apt to find our 
humor “slangy” and “cheap,” so we 
find theirs academic and heavy. But the 
difference, after all, is of far less moment 
than might be supposed. It lies only on 
the surface. Fundamentally, as I said in 
starting, the humor of the two peoples is 
of the same kind and on an equal level. 

One final judgment, however, might 
with due caution be hazarded. I do not 
think that, on the whole, the English 
are quite as fond of humor as we are. 
I mean they are not so willing to wel- 
come at all times the humorous point of 
view as we are in America. The English 
are a serious people with many serious 
things to think of—football, horse rac- 
ing, dogs, fish, and many other concerns 
that demand much national thought; 
they have so many national preoccu- 
pations of this kind that they have less 
need for jokes than we have. They have 
higher things to talk about, whereas on 
our side of the water, except when the 
World Series is being played, we have 
few, if any, truly national topics. 

And yet I know that many people in 
England would exactly reverse this last 
judgment and say that the Americans 
are a desperately serious people. That 
in a sense is true. Any American who 
takes up with an idea such as New 
Thought, Psychoanalysis, or Eating 
Sawdust, or any “uplift” of the kind 
becomes desperately lopsided in his seri- 
ousness. And as a very large number of 
us either cultivate New Thought, or 
practice breathing exercises, or eat saw- 
dust, no doubt the English visitors think 
us a desperate lot. 

Anyway, it’s an ill business to criticize 
another people’s shortcomings. What I 
said at the start was that the British are 
just as humorous as are the Americans 
or the Canadians or any of us across the 
Atlantic. And for greater certainty I 
repeat it at the end. 





ENIGMA 
BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


HAVE known loveliness that broke my heart: 
Pale aspens through an evening wet with rain; 
A dusty road whereon the rattling wain 
Went creaking homeward from some crowded mart— 
A road that wandered like a thing apart, 
And made me dream of lost youth once again. 
And what of roses with their crimson stain 
Against a wall that crumbled from the start? 


I drink all wonder avidly, lest I 

Be absent from this world within a day. 

I scarcely dare to sleep, or turn away, 
Fearing that Death may whisper, “Say good-by 
To this bright scene, and follow me!’ Oh, why 

Is Life so brief? Why can we not delay? 


at 

There is no instant but is packed with bliss; 
And every hour is crowded with delight. 

I see the stars upon a breathless night, 

And the great stars of my metropolis. 

The moon goes whirling down the blue abyss 
Of darkness; and I tremble when the white 
And awful dawn comes like an anchorite 

To warn us that no moment must we miss. 


Dumb in my adoration I could stand 
Forever at the gates of dusk, and say, 
“T shall remember this exultant day, 
Bright as a clean sword in an angel’s hand! 
Each cloud I shall recall, each stretch of sand, 
Each blossom in an orchard lit with May.” 


mI 

Yet the days pass like frightened ghosts. We, too, 
Pass in a twinkling through this world of glory. 
Beauty remains; but we are transitory. 

Ten thousand years from now will fall the dew, 

And high in heaven still hang that arch of blue; 
The rose will still repeat its perfect story, 
And after generations dim and hoary 

The world will be a garden, clean and new. 


Do we come back to haunt the best-loved places? 
Are we the wind that murmurs in the pines? 
Or does a Power that to the dust consigns 

Our bodies, give us back fresh forms and faces, 
And bid us be like actors with new lines 


To ponder on earth’s beauty and earth’s graces? 
Vout. CXLIV.—No. 862.—56 
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BY V. H. FRIEDLAENDER 


HERE was a brief moment dur- 

ing Marcia Silvain’s distractingly 

lovely infancy when she might have 

been, as Granny Silvain remarked at the 
time, “taken in hand.” 

It was six o’clock in the evening, and 
Granny Silvain, on a visit to her son and 
his wife, was toasting her toes luxuri- 
ously before the drawing-room fire as she 
read the paper and waited for them to 
come down from the nursery. 

But it was Philip who came alone, and 
he came with the rapidity of panic. 
“You might take a look at the infant, 
mumsie,”” he remarked from the doorway 
in the studiously unemotional manner 
that his mother recognized as a sign of 
profound disturbance. “‘ Nora seems to 
think she’s in for a fit or something.” 

Granny Silvain, an erect, slender 
woman, was up the stairs in an instant, 
and gazing at baby Marcia, who lay in 
her cot. Baby Marcia’s hands and teeth 
were clenched, her lips frothy, her lovely 
cheeks distended and flushed to a tinge 
that certainly approached purple. 

“Oh, granny—what ts it?” implored 
the younger woman. 

Her mother-in-law’s expression was 
enigmatic. “What happened?’ she 
inquired. 

“Why, nothing — nothing at all!” 
Nora explained, eagerly. “I simply 
can’t understand it. She was crooning 
away to herself as happily as possible, 
with that big blue woolly ball you 
brought her dangling above her head. I 
just took it down and put it on one side, 
and when I came back to lift her out for 
her bath she was like this.” 

“IT thought so,” pronounced Granny 
Silvain, with some grimness. “Temper.” 

“Temper?” The young parents took 
up the word first in surprise, then in 





unspeakable relief and amusement. Only 
temper? Unbelievable! And yet—how 
sasy to prove its truth or falsebood. The 
thought flashed from Nora’s eyes to 
Philip’s, and Philip reached out a hand 
and replaced the blue ball on its hook. 
Once more it dangled its delectable 
woolly sphere above baby Marcia’s 
head. 

And it was true! To the bobbing bliss 
just out of reach baby Marcia’s fit 
instantly yielded, breaking up into a 
heavenly gurgle, a seraphic smile. Dur- 
ing the struggle that ensued between her 
infatuated parents for the first kiss 
Granny Silvain walked to the door. 

“IT suppose you know what you ought 
to do?” she inquired, dryly, over her 
shoulder. 

“No. What?” demanded the wor- 
shipers. 

“Spank her,” said Granny Silvain. 

Their heads lifted simultaneously. 

“Spank—?” 

“Spank Marcia?” 

“Monster!” 

“Solomon!” 

“Hardened back number!” 

Their laughing insults pursued Granny 
Silvain down the stairs, to the audible 
accompaniment of luscious kisses. 

Thus early was it borne into the mind 
of the infant Marcia that it was a good, 
a desirable, an incalculably useful thing 
to go purple in the face. And to the 
spirit, if not to the actual letter, of that 
discovery she adhered firmly through the 
years that followed. Her father and 
mother never again had a chance against 
her; her brother Colin, born two years 
later, was hopelessly handicapped from 
the start; governesses, nurses, servants 
all accepted, after brief experiment, the 
topsy-turvy principle that it was better 
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never to have opposed Marcia at all 
than to have opposed her and lost. 

Besides, Marcia really did offer excep- 
tional terms for non-opposition. She 
grew in beauty like a vivid flower, for 
one thing; the kind of beauty that can- 
not be ignored and that even custom 
cannot stale. For you might think that 
you had seen the child Marcia at her 
best one night at a party; and the next 
morning you would meet her on her 
way to her bath, her arrowy slimness 
swathed in a severely useful dressing 
gown, her dark hair screwed into a tight 
knob above those dancing sunbeams, her 
eyes—and know that you had been 
mistaken. 

For another thing, she really had strik- 
ing graces besides those of person: the 
graces of a warm-hearted, quick-witted, 
generous nature. And all this—her un- 


clouded beauty, her brains, her sympa- 
thy, her royal generosity—you might 
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have on the really preposterously easy 
terms of not opposing her will. 

On the other hand, if you did oppose 
it, you had an extremely unpleasant 
time, for Marcia’s will was like fire or 
water or any other elemental force; the 
flame that warmed you was capable, if 
trifled with, of consuming you; the 
liquid that, coming from a tap, was such 
a convenience, did astonishing damage if 
you hammered a rash nail through its 
conduit. In family life it is the worst 
temper that wins, and Marcia’s temper 
seldom came within leagues of being 
challenged by any other in the house. 

When in the fullness of time she went 
to school her family did, indeed, indulge 
faint hopes. But, after the sharp tussle 
of a first term, she won again. For it 
was not as if Marcia’s will was a vicious 
or even a consistently revolutionary 
thing. As a rule, what she wanted was 
something quite sensible, quite reason- 


WHEN THEY PLAYED ABSURD GAMES SHE BULLIED HIM OUTRAGEOUSLY 
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able; it was so much simpler, therefore, 
to let her have it than to provoke, by 
opposition, a storm that distracted the 
attention and upset the discipline of the 
whole school. Of course, an alternative 
possibility would have been to expel her, 
but there her genuine virtues saved her; 
for where Marcia reigned, as her teachers 
well knew, there would be no dishonor, no 
delving in mud, no slacking, even; noth- 
ing worse than the light-hearted mischief 
inseparable from youth, high spirits, and 
perfect health. 

And it was at school that Marcia met 
Georgie Lush and summarily made her 
her best friend. Everybody, including 
Georgie, was astonished; for Georgie was 
indolent, placid, and far from clever 
everything that Marcia was not, except 
that she, too, in her so different way, 
was pretty. But her desk was imme- 
diately in front of Marcia’s, and it was 
really that which settled the matter. For 
whenever Georgie bent over that desk 
her two thick, bright plaits had a trick 
of swinging by their own weight forward, 
leaving behind them only a few small 
curls that lay flat, as if delicately pen- 
ciled, against her white neck. Marcia 
found those curls entrancing; they 
looked so young and soft and somehow 
helpless; they stirred in her an immature 
passion of protection. But she was 
ludicrously incapable of expressing what 
Georgie’s curls did to her. 

Not that she did not try, of course. 
“T liked you the minute I saw you,” she 
informed Georgie, forthrightly. 

“Did you?” Georgie blushed and 
smiled. 

“Yes. Do you know why I chose you 
for my friend?” 

“N-no.” Georgie was agreeably 
stirred by the prospect of a compliment 
to her prettiness. 

“You looked so clean,” Marcia pro- 
nounced. “Most people look dirty, 





haven't you noticed? Yes, they do; a 
little dirty, anyhow. 
don’t.” 

This singular tribute, obviously satis- 
factory to Marcia, was less so to Georgie. 


But you and I 
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She made what she could of it, but it was 
not much; she had hoped for something 
that she could pass on to a discreet 
neighbor for circulation throughout the 
form. But “clean!’’—no, it was impos- 
sible. 

The unlikely friendship flourished, 
however, and was probably the only one 
that Marcia could have sustained un- 
broken through so many years. For 
Georgie did not mind being bossed; she 
was lazy and rather liked it. It saved 
trouble to know that Marcia was ready 
and indeed determined to make up her 
mind for her on every occasion. And 
Marcia, in return, bestowed upon 
Georgie a strikingly selfless and disin- 
terested devotion. If she “ran” Georgie 
(as she undoubtedly did), it was always 
in Georgie’s own best interests. She was 
ready to fight to the death for Georgie, 
to sacrifice any pleasure of her own for 
her, to give her anything she possessed— 
provided only that she thought it good 
for Georgie and that Georgie did exactly 
what she told her about it. 

She was an excellent friend for 
Georgie; anybody could see that. She 
stimulated ker sluggish intelligence; she 
goaded her to violent exercise; she saved 
her temporarily from her idle and over- 
indulgent self. 

Georgie, on the other hand, was ex- 
tremely bad for Marcia. For by her 
acquiescence in Marcia’s beneficent 
autocracy she strengthened it; and when 
they both left school it made little dif- 
ference to their relationship. Marcia, in 
the interval of deciding what she was 
going to do with her life, continued 
ardently to play games, to read, to 
attend concerts and lectures, to seek out 
any form of nourishment on which, with 
her voracious mental appetite, she could 
bite hard; and she continued relent- 
lessly to drag Georgie with her. 

Two or three times, nevertheless, 
Georgie managed to find an interval for 
falling in love, and they would have a 
conversation on the subject. 

““He’s simply a darling, Marcia.” 

“Yes, but, Georgie, he’s only a stu- 
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dent.” (For they were always medical 
students, contemporaries of Colin at his 
hospital.) “It will be six or eight years 
before he can marry anybody. If J were 
in love with him, that wouldn’t matter, 
because I could wait. But you can’t wait 
for things; you know very well you 
can’t, Georgie.” 

And Georgie knew very well she 
couldn’t. With a sigh 
she sacrificed her stu- 
dents, one after another, 
on the altar of Marcia’s 
will. 

Each time, as soon as 
she had done it, Marcia 
would be nice to her. 
“Don’t you be in such a 
hurry, you little idiot. It 
will be all right. . . .You 
wait and see. " 


And Georgie, com- 


forted, would go home 
with an agreeable thrill, 
half persuaded that Mar- 
cia had a delightful hus- 


band already up her 
sleeve for her, just as in 
their school days she had 
so often had a box of de- 
lightful chocolates saved 
up for her in her pocket. 

Marcia hadn’t. All 
she meant was that, since 
Georgie was so anxious to be married, 
she would keep her eyes open for her 
and secure anyone suitable who might 
turn up; Georgie had only to leave it 
to her, as usual. 

It was in an interval of its being left 
to her, and when Georgie had for the 
moment no particular student in tow, 
that Colin announced, at home, “I say— 
Ganthony’s coming in to tea on Sun- 
day.” 

The simple statement conveys nothing 
of the magnificence of the prospect. To 
appreciate it at its full value one would 
have had to be Colin or one of his fellow- 
students at the hospital, where Nigel 
Ganthony was king, if not god. 

Colin, of course, had not had the 


“DO YOU MIND NOT MONOPOLIZ- 
ING HIM so?” 


temerity to 

ask this su- 

preme being 
to tea; like royalty, 
Ganthony had, on some 
slight excuse, asked 
himself. Any demur 
was’ unthinkable; 
nevertheless, Colin was 
nervous and fussed in 
anticipation of the 
event. 

“IT hope to good- 
ness you won't start 
ragging or ordering him 
about, Marcia,” he counseled, with a 
lamentable lack of finesse. “He’s not 
used to it, I can tell you.” 

The light of mischief danced in 
Marcia’s lovely, fearless eyes. She re- 
solved to subject her brother’s hero to 
exactly the same treatment as any other 
young man. For he was young, she 
gathered—barely thirty, although al- 
ready, evidently, something of a figure 
in his profession. He was probably 
abominably self-confident and eaten up 
with vanity, she reflected; so much 
adulation must be bad for any man, and 
the thought of herself as a corrective 
was pleasing. As an afterthought she 
asked Georgie to tea on the same Sun- 
day; it was just possible, she allowed, 
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that he might do for Georgie; she would 
decide after seeing him. 

But with the coming of Sunday two 
unexpected facts presented themselves. 
The first was that nothing could well 
have revealed less bumptiousness than 
Nigel Ganthony’s manner, which was 
quiet and natural. The second fact (in- 
volving a good many others) was that 
she had seen him before. 

And that fact, she found, was really 
rather interesting, even exciting; for 
this second meeting (hitherto attributed 
to some unsuspected brilliance or prom- 
ise in Colin) could now mean nothing 
less than that he had come for her; it 
was the deliberate result of their first 
meeting. If the fact had not been 
obvious in itself, she would have known 
it by the way his rather shy eyes, after 
encountering all the others in the room, 
came to rest on her—not with the sur- 
prise, eagerness, sudden homage of a 
stranger, but simply with satisfaction, 
with the quiet contentment of a plan 
fulfilled. 

And that sent her thoughts racing 
back to their first meeting—to that 
oddly intimate silence that they had 
shared for an hour a fortnight before. 
Marcia was healthily unsentimental, and 
in the interval the significance of that 
hour had rather faded; but now it re- 
turned as the vivid and moving thing 
that it had seemed at the time. 

There had been a lecture—a literature 
lecture by a distinguished writer and 
critic; and (Georgie being in bed with 
influenza) Marcia had gone to it alone, 
and had sat on a chair at the end of a 
row. Next to her had been a man, and 
during most of the interval before the 
lecture began she had been quite indif- 
ferent to his personality. Then suddenly, 
as he turned a page in his book, she had 
happened to notice his hands, and was 
struck by their unusual beauty and sen- 
sitiveness. From his hands she had 
glanced to his face—to find him quietly 
studying hers. At that they had both 
flushed and turned away, and then the 
lecturer had come in. The lecture had 
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caught her interest at once; she had 
listened to it with a genuine, increasing 
delight, and for a time had forgotten her 
neighbor. Gradually, however, born of 
that very delight and of her resultant 
impatience with an audience too slow of 
response to delicate allusions and the 
lightning-play of wit, she had become 
aware of some intellectual kinship and 
sympathy with the man at her side. 

He, too, wasdistressed hy a slowness, an 
obtuseness in the audience; he, too, was 
not only enchanted with lecturer and lec- 
ture, but was missing nothing, was pick- 
ing up every point as swiftly as it was 
made. And she had found that silent 
companionship exhilarating; more and 
more, as the lecture proceeded, they had 
been like two trained athletes contend- 
ing in a friendly rivalry of skill amid the 
horseplay of clumsy bumpkins. Once, 
even, as they smiled in unison a full 
minute before a particular point made 
its mark on the bulk of the audience, 
their eyes had met again—giving them 
the effect of smiling at each other. 

That had been all. Only, now, 
here was her neighbor of the lecture 
again, deliberately here, and bearing the 
name—Colin’s “crested and prevailing 
name’’—of Nigel Ganthony. She forgot 
Georgie and her claims completely for 
the moment, for she was engaged in 
fighting down a strange new fear of her 
own. She had been free, and something 
was threatening her freedom; she longed 
for escape, yet at the same time would 
not have moved if she could. It was 
unprecedented; it was horribly discon- 
certing. 

In revenge she treated Ganthony to 
something more than her usual high- 
handedness. She forced him to sit next 
to Georgie instead of by herself at tea; 
she contradicted him repeatedly, though 
lightly; later, when they all played 


absurd pencil-and-paper games round 
the fire, she bullied him outrageously, 
disputing his definitions, disallowing the 
technical terms with which he would 
have snatched victories, even condemn- 
ing his handwriting as illegible. 
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Colin was furious with her; the visitor 
himself yielded to her so readily, so abso- 
lutely, that she was secretly ashamed of 
herself. But at least she had established 
her point—Nigel Ganthony went down 
before her will as everyone else did. 

When he said he must go he secured 
two minutes alone with her. It was not 
until afterward that she realized it had 
been his doing. Both his speech and 
manner were so quiet, so casual, so 
entirely without emphasis, that he was 
able to say and do significant things 
without their significance being recog- 
nized at the moment. 

He looked at the etching on the wall 
of her little sitting room that he had 
asked to see, and then at her—with a 
smile. It was a smile so content, so 
trustful, establishing, as it were, so un- 
warrantable a footing of perfect confi- 
dence between them that she was star- 
tled and confused. She plunged into 
some gibe about his early departure, sug- 


MARCIA SHOOK HER HEAD. 


“NO, HE’S 
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gesting with laughing impudence that he 
was going home only to collect material 
wherewith to dazzle Colin and his fellow- 
students on the morrow in his lecture 
room. 

He laughed softly in return. “No. 
I'm going to do nothing worse than 
read.” 

“Ah—but what weighty tomes?” 
challenged. 

“Shakespeare.” 

“Really?” Her eyebrows rose skep- 
tically. **‘ Which?” 

“I’m not quite sure. 
think.” 

“What a choice!” 

“Of plays? But 


she 


‘Pericles,’ I 


if it’s in it—the 


passage, the two or three words I want 
—it’s worth going through all the five 
acts of only conjectural Shakespeare to 
find it.” 

“So good?” she mocked. 
private?” 

He looked at her with quiet intent- 


**And so 


NOT A FOOL, GRANNY” 








“1’M SCARED TO DEATH OF HIM NOW, GRANNY” 


ness. “So good,” he agreed in his cool 
and level voice that left her unprepared 
for his next words. “*To my thinking, at 
any rate, it is perfect; it describes you— 
body, mind, and spirit.” 

“Oh!” she murmured, utterly taken 
aback. 

“Good-by,”” he added. 
I'll send it to you.” 

He was gone, and Georgie was talking 
about going. Marcia took her upstairs 


“Tf I find it, 


to put on her hat. Anti there another 
surprise awaited her. 

“Oh, Marcia, isn’t he simply divine?”’ 
Georgie burbled ecstatically. Then her 
eyes snapped sudden triumph. “And 
you'll have your work cut out, my dear, 
won't you, to find anything against 
him!” 

Marcia felt a curious pang. “But, 
Georgie,” she protested, “you don’t 
mean, surely—or do you—?” 
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“Of course I do,” Georgie declared, 
serenely. “Why should you be sur- 
prised? He’s glorious. I'll never, never 
love anyone else.” 

“Oh, what a flapper you are still!” 
Marcia retorted, irritably—even sav- 
agely—and was surprised by her own 
heat. “Think how many times you’ve 
said that before!” 

“They were all quite different to 
this,” Georgie explained, with dignity. 
“And, Marcia, do you mind next time 
not monopolizing him so? You see, 
it’s just play to you, but to me it’s 
serious.” 

“Oh — certainly,” Marcia agreed, 
lamely. She was helpless for the 
moment, because stung in her virginal 
pride. (“Monopolizing!’’) 

Georgie took the stairs with an insuf- 
ferable stateliness, and Marcia recov- 
ered. “Oh, by the way!” she called over 
the banisters. 

“Well?” Georgie arrested her swan- 
like progress. 

“Do you mind—next time—saying 
‘different from’? You see, it’s just play 
to you, but to some people—and I 
shouldn’t wonder if he’s one of them— 
it’s serious.” 

“‘Beast!’’ exploded Georgie, with dig- 
nity shattered. 


All that night Marcia managed to 
confine herself to the facts and to shirk 
the essential truth. Georgie had fallen 
in love with Nigel Ganthony, and 
Georgie’s remark had been perfectly just 
—there was nothing against him. He 
and Georgie could get engaged and mar- 
ried just as soon as they chose, except 
that— 

It was that exception which she 
fought successfully until the morning. 
But then, with her early cup of tea and 
her letters, it vanquished her. She recog- 
nized Ganthony’s writing on an enve- 
lope, the small, scholarly writing that she 
had publicly criticized, secretly admired. 
She tore it open. Within was a single 
thin slip of paper, and on it the words: 

As wandlike straight.— Pericles: v, 1 
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Nothing more. No signature, no date, 
no address. Nevertheless, she knew it 
for what it was—a love letter, and from 
him. 

“As wandlike . . .?”” In a flash she 
was out of bed, had flown to her book- 
shelves, was turning pages, making queer 
little unconscious sounds of mingled im- 
patience and mirth and excitement as 
her eyes devoured the lines. Ah, here 
was the place. In perfect stillness she 
read the whole speech. But—he had 
gathered for her its one faultless flower! 
All the rest—brows, stature, eyes, 
voice—were not the descriptions of 
these the work either of a second-rate 
mind, or else of the master mind in a 
mood of weariness, flatness, mechanic 
fluency? 

Well, but was not that what he had 
said? “Tf it’s in it—the passage, the two 
or three words I want.’”’ And he was 
right! Only that one phrase was lambent 
with the natural magic of genius, a silver 
arrow flying true. . . . Her heart was 
smitten to surrender before the eyes that 
had seen her so and loved her for it. 
“As wandlike straight’”—the delicate, 
ethereal note of it! “As wandlike .. .” 
O treasure-trove from the land of faery 
to grace a mortal maid! She turned 
shyly sideways toward her mirror, re- 
membering, tasting the ultimate impli- 
cations of his thought. What else 
was it he had said? — “body, mind, and 
spirit. . .?” Ah no, it was too sweet 
for endurance in the open, like that! 
With a flying leap she was back on 
the bed, her pillow receiving her tears 
and laughter, her muffled voice repeat- 
ing an astonishing, unauthorized word 
as though she had never known 
any other —‘‘ Darling — darling — 
darling!” 


The clock on Granny Silvain’s mantel- 
piece chimed a single silver note; it was 
half past ten, and the owner of the clock 


put down her book. “Well, Marcia, 
what about bed?” she inquired. 

The girl looked up from the paper that 
she had not been reading, hesitated, and 
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flushed. Then, with a sudden impulsive 
movement she was on the floor, her 
head resting against her grandmother’s 
knee. “Oh—not yet, granny!” she 
said. “Please not quite yet. Talk to 
me.” 

Granny Silvain considered that propo- 
sition for a moment in silence; then she 
amended it. “‘You mean you want to 
talk to me, Marcia. Out with it, then.” 

The girl’s fingers slid into hers. “It’s 
only”—she attempted a laugh—‘“oh, 
granny, I wish I’d been spanked! You 
know—that time when I was a b-baby.” 
The gallant voice faltered. 

“Well?” said her grandmother, qui- 
etly. “Go on. You want to tell me, 
don’t you?” 

The girl nodded “Granny, it’s— 
Nigel.” 

“I thought so. There’s been some- 
thing between you two, then, after all?” 

“Yes, there’s been something—be- 
tween us.” 

An ironic note in the last two words 
suggested a clew. “A quarrel, you mean, 
Marcia? You’ve opposed him over 
something, I suppose, and won’t give in? 
Well, you seem to have met your match 
this time, since you’ve been here two 
months and the man doesn’t come near 
you.” 

The girl did not take offense at the 
blunt words; well enough she knew her- 
self for an old woman’s darling. 

“No, no, granny; you’ve got it wrong. 
I’ve made him do what I wanted. He” — 
she glanced at the clock—‘he’s prob- 
ably doing it at this very minute.” 

“Doing what? Remember I know 
nothing, Marcia.” 

“*No—of course. Nobody knows any- 
thing, except Georgie—and Nigel—and 
I. But now—in an hour or so, granny, 
everybody will know that they are 
engaged. He'll have asked her at the 
dance.” 

“Doctor Ganthony?—and Georgie? 
How in the world do you know?” 

‘Because I asked him to do it.” 

“Well, really, Marcia—!” 

“T know—I know. I must tell you 





from the beginning. I love him, granny. 
I wasn’t meaning to love him or any- 
body; I wasn’t thinking about love. It 
—just happened—to both of us. But, 
all the same, I’ve asked him to marry 
Georgie, and he’s going to, for my 
sake.” 

Her grandmother, having explored the 
possibilities of speech in vain, remained 
silent. 

“You see, granny, Georgie loves him, 
too; she loves him so much that she got 
ill over it. At first I didn’t worry about 
her; I thought it was only another of 
her passing fancies. But it wasn’t; she 
got worse and worse. She wouldn’t eat; 
she couldn’t sleep; and I was the only 
person who knew what was the matter 
with her. She only told her mother that 
I could help her if I would. Naturally 
her mother implored me to; naturally 
she told me what their family doctor 
feared for her. But I held out; I didn’t 
believe it; I couldn’t and wouldn’t. 
Then they called in Nigel in consulta- 
tion. (I couldn’t stop that, of course, 
without giving Georgie away.) And at 
first Georgie was excited and pleased; 
she began to get better because she 
thought she’d a chance of making Nigel 
love her. But when she saw that it was 
no good, that she was nothing to him 
but a patient, she lost heart suddenly 
and altogether; she despaired. 

“Granny, you know what despair can do 
to a person, body and mind. I saw then 
that Georgie would either die or lose her 
reason if she didn’t get what her heart 
was set on. And it was my fault, granny 
—that was the point; I was trapped— 
trapped by myself. I’d made myself re- 
sponsible for Georgie. All those years 
I'd never allowed her to fight anything 
by herself, to develop courage or self- 
control; and now, when she needed 
them, they weren’t there. I’d always 
bullied her, but at the same time I’d 
always spoiled her. She simply couldn’t 
believe that there was really something 
I wouldn’t let her have, and for no better 
reason than that I wanted it myself. It 
was my fault that she couldn’t believe it; 
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I’d made her like that. Oh, granny, I’m 
responsible for Georgie! I wish—I wish 
I weren’t, but Iam. And so in the end 
I saw what I had to do. Nigel and I 
are strong, and Georgie is weak; We can 
suffer without—dying of it. And so 
we've got to. On the day that Nigel 
came to—tell me he loved me, I 
explained it all to him. I knew 
he’d understand and do what I asked 
if he loved me enough—if my suffer- 
ing meant more to him than his own 
happiness. So I told him and he under- 
stood.” 

There was a brief pause. “I don’t 
believe it!’ declared Granny Silvain, 
bluntly. “The man can’t be such a fool 
as all that, Marcia, or you wouldn’t love 
him.” 

Marcia 
faintly. 


shook her head, smiling 
“No, he’s not a fool, granny. 


But—don’t you understand?—I gave 
him up; I sent him away, definitely and 
finally. I made it plain that, whether he 
married Georgie or not, it was all over 


between him and me. I had to do 
that—if Georgie was to have a fair 
chance.” 

“And you mean to tell me that he 
gave in to you?—that he agreed to carry 
through, at your dictation, this—this 
quintessence of quixotic dementia? 
What did he say?” 

“Oh, Nigel’s not a talker!” the girl 
countered, evasively. “‘He just under- 
stood.” 

“Still, he must have said something in 
reply to your hare-brained scheme,” her 
grandmother argued, reasonably, “or 
how do you know that he’s carrying out 
your orders?” 

“He—he didn’t say anything,” 
Marcia murmured, and turned her head 
away. “He just stood quite still, think- 
ing, for a long time.” 

“Yes? And then?” her grandmother 
persisted. 

“And then—granny, and then he 
kissed me. That’s all. After that he 
went away at once. But he’d kissed me. 
I knew he loved me—loved me enough 
to do what 1 asked—to make Georgie 
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well and happy in the only way possible. 
His kiss—it was a promise, granny; 1 
know it was.” 

“And after that?” 

“After that 1 came here to you—to 
wait. It’s nearly over now, the waiting. 
I know what he’s been doing, granny; 
all their letters from home have shown 
me. He’s gradually been seeing more of 
Georgie, and she’s better; she’s prac- 
tically well. He started those Sunday 
evenings at his house so that he could 
see her that way; he’s giving this dance 
to-night to—settle it. I know, I know. 
Only—oh, granny, if I’d been spanked! 
Think of it. 1’d never have tried then 
to boss anybody—not even Georgie. 
And so I shouldn’t have been responsible 
for her, shouldn’t have had to give 
her—”’ Her voice caught; there was 
another pause. “Granny?” 

“Well?” 

“It does get better—with time— 
doesn’t it?” 

Her grandmother caught her by the 
shoulders and drew her almost roughly 
to her breast. “You fool, Marcia! You 
arrant, unspeakable, pig-headed .. . 
There, there, darling! Don’t try to 
stop it. Let it come, my sweeting; let 
it come.” 

But Marcia would not let it come. 
‘Not till—after to-morrow,” she said. 

“Why to-morrow?” 

“Because he’ll come to tell me. Oh, 
granny, don’t you know he'll come to 
tell me—as soon as it’s settled?” 


He came. He was alone, waiting for 
her, in the room to which she was sum- 
moned. His greeting was formal, un- 
smiling. As she took the chair that he 
placed for her she felt curiously small 
and weak, ashamed, even afraid. This 
was no longer Nigel—her Nigel. He 
was an innocent man whom she had 
condemned to the rack; and now he was 
here to tell her what the rack felt like— 
the prisoner was somehow changed into 
the judge. 

“You knew I should come, Marcia?” 

“Yes.” It was all she could answer. 
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Her tongue felt like a leaden weight in 
her mouth. 

“Georgie is better.” 

“Yes.” 

“She is all but well.” 

“To” 

“The wedding is in June.” 

This time she could not speak at all; 
she could not even see him. Her hands 
went out to him in a mute appeal that 
he should understand what she would 
say—her love, her suffering, her grati- 
tude, her homage. And he did not 
move. 

“There is nothing to thank me for, 
Marcia,” he said. “I have not done 
what you asked.” 

“Not done—?” Her hands dropped. 

“No. You had no right to ask it. I 
have set my judgment against yours, 
and the event has, as it happens, proved 
me right; I am here to tell you about it. 
But if it had proved me wrong, I should 
in the same circumstances do the same 
thing to-morrow. 1 want you to under- 
stand that quite clearly.”” There was no 
anger, no triumph in his voice, only that 
uninflected steadiness with which he 
always spoke. 

“T don’t—understand anything,” she 
protested. 

“T will tell you. From the first, 
Marcia, I saw that your scheme was 
idiotic, unworkable. All it could have 
done was to make three people unhappy 
instead of one. But I also saw that it 
was no use telling you so. For what 
would have happened then? Deadlock— 
I refusing to marry Georgie; you refus- 
ing to marry me. And so ad infinitum. 
Isn’t that so?” 

‘“‘I—suppose so,” she answered, un- 
certainly. 

“Suppose?” His steady eyes de- 
manded more of her; with an effort she 
gave it. 

“Yes, it is true,” she amended. 

“Thank you. I was forced, therefore, 
to take another way; I was justified in 
taking another way—the way not of 
argument, but of proof. For you had 
attempted to control two matters that 


were none of your business—my work 
and my love. To do that, Marcia, to 
anybody is to trespass on the inalienable 
rights of the individual. Take the ques- 
tion of my work first. You know nothing 
about medicine, yet you did not even 
think it necessary to consult me with 
regard to your friend. You decided that 
the problem was insoluble except in one 
way, and you called upon me to solve 
it in that way. But to me Georgie’s 
condition was not unprecedented; it in- 
dicated a fairly common form of hys- 
teria, and I have dealt with it accord- 
ingly. 

“What Georgie wanted was a hus- 
band. For a time, it is true, she was 
under the impression that only one par- 
ticular husband could satisfy her, but 
that delusion has yielded easily enough 
to the treatment of placing before her 
several other possible husbands. Last 
night, at the dance I gave in the hope 
of clinching the matter, my diagnosis 
was proved correct. Georgie is engaged 
to young Dallington, a senior student of 
mine, with very few brains and a good 
deal of money. But if it hadn’t been 
Dallington it would certainly quite soon 
have been somebody else. 

“There remains, Marcia, the question 
of my love for you. You may reject that 
love for any reason that seems to you 
sufficient; you have rejected it. But I 
am at liberty to go on loving you as long 
as I live, to remain unmarried for love 
of you, if I choose. That is no business 
of yours, and I do not admit your right 
of interference. You claimed that right, 
and so there is nothing more to be said. 
Only, if some day you should see that 
you were wrong—that your terms were 
too high—you would, I know, revise 
them; for you have a sense of justice. 
In that case, Marcia, I trust you to 
give me a sign. I am yours, you know, 
for always—yours or no one’s. Good- 
by.” 

Before that—before the threat of his 
going—she found herself somehow on her 
feet. For she loved him; she knew 
now for the first time what love was. 
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It was the tremor, the longing, the glow 
that she had felt before; but it was also 
this strange rapture, this proud confi- 
dence based on a new thing—on the 
bedrock of respect. ... (She had not 
been able to do what she liked with him! 
She had met her match!) And instantly 
on the thought came panic lest she 
should, after all, lose what was now 
doubly dear. 

“ Nigel!”’—he stopped and turned, but 
he made no responsive movement as she 
came toward him—“T revise my terms. 
Immediately. Thankfully. Abjectly. 
Will—will that do—Petruchio?” 

His eyes searched hers swiftly. The 
man she had never seen before, the man 
adored by Colin and his fellows, the 
man who was wax in things that did not 
matter, adamant in things that did, 
vanished in a flash, and the lover took 
his place. His hands were on her shoul- 
ders; he was looking down at her with 
wonder, with something like awe. 


“Marcia!—you mean it? Surrender? 
—without bitterness, without humilia- 
tion? And—without delay?” 

She nodded. “But you mustn’t get a 
swelled head, you know,” she warned 
him, rallying instantly. “If I surrender, 
it’s not to you. Anybody may surren- 


der honorably, 
truth?” 

More than ever he looked at her as 
at something unbelievable, immeasur- 
ably precious. “‘The greatness of you,” 
he said below his breath, “the great- 
ness...” Then, with one of those 
swift descents that flesh is heir to, his 
eyes troubled. “Then you didn’t mean 
the other, Marcia?—about—Petruchio? 
You know it’s not a case of mastery?— 
or, at least—only over myself?” 

She glinted mischief, behind her tears, 
and thrust forth a declamatory arm. 
“*T am the master of my fate,’” she 
annotated; “‘I am the captain of 
my—’ 9° 

He pinioned the arm. “Yes, but you 
do know you’ve nothing of that sort to 
fear from me?” he insisted. “Tell me. 
Say it.” 


mayn’t he, to—the 
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“Oh yes—yes!” she assured him. “I 
know. You’re modern—modern to your 
adorable finger tips that I first fell in 
love with. You'll refuse ever to be top 
dog in the good old-fashioned way— 
however desirable it might be for me.” 
She sighed elaborately. “Well, 1 must 
content myself, I suppose, with the 
knowledge that I’m not top dog, either— 
never was, where you are concerned— 
never shall be. And that, after all, is an 
almost insane pleasure in itself, isn’t it? 
—never, never to have to be top dog 
any more! It’s like—” She fell into 
smiling thought. 

“Yes?” 

She laughed. “Oh, I don’t know— 
nothing much! Well, then, it’s like— 
I was thinking of one winter at school; 
one hockey season. As it happened, we 
made a very good start—simply couldn’t 
lose anything for several weeks. So 
then, of course, we made up our minds 
that we wouldn’t lose anything—not a 
single match. And it was terrible— 
nerve shattering; the strain got worse 
every week. We did manage to worry 
through the season undefeated, but it 
wasn’t really worth it. The next year 
we were all secretly delighted when we 
lost the very first match.” 

“Yes; but— Oh, how do you do, 
Mrs. Silvain?’’ 

Granny Silvain stood in the doorway, 
examining them shrewdly. It was too 
late to profess that Marcia’s cheek had 
not been laid against Nigel’s waistcoat, 
so she left it there. 

“Well, I suppose I congratulate you 
both?” inferred Granny Silvain. “But, 
really—talking hockey already! You 
young people nowadays get through 
your affairs so expeditiously.” 

Marcia made a wry face. “Some 
affairs, granny, are so painful that one’s 
glad to get through them.” 

“What do you mean, child?” 

Marcia pointed a finger upward in the 
direction of Nigel’s head. “‘He denies it, 
granny. He says he never did and never 
will. But all the same, I have been, and 
you'll be pleased.” 
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“Have been what?” 

“I’m scared to death of him now, 
granny—though appearances are per- 
haps a little against me just at the mo- 
ment. He’s capable of anything. And 
so I'll never, never do it any more.” 

“Madcap! What is she talking about, 
Doctor Ganthony? What has she been?” 
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“Spanked,” affirmed Marcia, pen- 
sively. “Spanked so hard, granny, that 
now I daren’t ask him for a single thing— 
not even the most inconsiderable trifle— 
not so much as another kiss—in case | 
should be trespassing on the inalienable 
rights of the individ— Thank you, 
Nigel!” 


HONEY 
BY LOUISE DRISCOLL 


HE bee’s way is a blue way 
Through the trembling air. 
Bearing rich merchandise, 
On fragile wings he flies, 
He has sacks of pollen gold, 
And casks of flower wine, 
And mysteries untold 
Of scent and color fine. 


Wingless, men come and go 
Along white ways that lie 
Winding and long and slow. 
The honey-bees go by 
On the blue way and high, 
Dropping to earth to sip 
At some weed’s scarlet lip, 
Singing a drowsy rhyme 
Over green herbs that drip 
By hidden streams—sharp thyme, 
And spearmint and catnip. 


On my milk-white bread 
Brown honey I will spread— 
Topaz honey found 
By bees with pleasant sound 
Of summer melodies. 

Red clover, water-cress, 

Wild grape and its sweetness, 
Walled gardens, apple-trees, 
The singing honey-bees 

Have visited. They know 
Where spirits go, and scents 
Hold secret sacraments, 
And little winds are free, 
And clouds speak intimately. 





UNPUBLISHED CHAPTERS FROM THE 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK TWAIN 


PART II 


From time to time during the last half of his life Mark Twain wrote or dictated 
chapters of recollections and comment which he classed under the general head of 
Autobiography. The early attempts were erratic, and not long continued, but in 
January, 1906, in conjunction with his biographer, he began a series of dictations 
which continued steadily through that year, and intermittently during the years 
that followed, to the end of his life. Selections from these dictations which Mark 
Twain thought might appear with propriety during his lifetime were printed during 
1906 and 1907. The greater portion of the manuscript, however, remains unpub- 


lished, and contains much of his choicest work. 
The Autobiography was not written as a continuous narrative. The author wrote 
or dictated whatever happened to be im his mind at the moment, regardless of chro- 


nology or sequence. 


OW wonderful are the ways of 
Providence! But I will take that 
up later. 

About forty years ago I was a re- 
perter on the Morning Call of San 
Francisco. I was more than that— 
I was the reporter. There was no 
other. There was enough work for one, 
and a little over, but not enough for two 

according to Mr. Barnes’s idea, and he 
was the proprietor, and therefore better 
situated to know about it than other 
people. By nine in the morning I had 
to be at police court for an hour and 
make a brief history of the squabbles of 
the night before. They were usually 
between Irishmen and Irishmen, and 
Chinamen and Chinamen, with now and 
then a squabble between the two races, 
for a change. Each day’s evidence was 
substantially a duplicate of the evidence 
of the day before, therefore the daily 
performance was killingly monotonous 
and wearisome. So far as I could see, 
there was only one man connected with 
it who found anything like a compen- 
sating interest in it, and that was the 
court interpreter. He was an English- 


man who was glibly familiar with fifty- 


six Chinese dialects. He had to change 
from one to another of them every ten 
minutes, and this exercise was so ener- 
gizing that it kept him always awake— 
which was not the case with the report- 
ers. Next, we visited the higher courts, 
and made notes of the decisions which 
had been rendered the day before. All 
the courts came under the head of 
“regulars.” They were sources of repor- 
torial information which never failed. 
During the rest of the day we raked the 
town from end to end, gathering such 
material as we might, wherewith to fill 
our required column—and if there were 
no fires to report, we started some. At 
night we visited the six theaters, one 
after the other, seven nights in the week, 
three hundred and sixty-five nights in 
the year. We remained in each of those 
places five minutes, got the merest pass- 
ing glimpse of play and opera, and with 
that for a text we “wrote up” those 
plays and operas, as the phrase goes, 
torturing our souls every night, from 
the beginning of the year to the end of 
it, in the effort to find something to say 
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about those performances which we had 
not said a couple of hundred times 
before. There has never been a time, 
from that day to this(forty years), that 
I have been able to look at even the 
outside of a theater without a spasm of 
the dry gripes, as ““Uncle Remus” calls 
it—and as for the inside, I know next to 
nothing about that, for in all this time 
I have seldom had a sight of it, nor ever 
had a desire in that regard which 
couldn’t have been overcome by argu- 
ment. 

After having been hard at work from 
nine or ten in the morning until eleven 
at night scraping material together, I 
took the pen and spread this much out 
in words and phrases, and made it cover 
as much acreage as I could. It was fear- 
ful drudgery—soulless drudgery—and 
almost destitute of interest. It was an 
awful slavery for a lazy man, and I was 
born lazy. I am no lazier now than 1 
was forty years ago, but that is because 
I reached the limit forty years ago. You 
can’t go beyond possibility. 

Finally there was an event. One Sun- 
day afternoon 1 saw some hoodlums 
chasing and stoning a Chinaman who 
was heavily laden with the weekly wash 
of his Christian customers, and I noticed 
that a policeman was observing this 
performance with an amused interest— 
nothing more. He did not interfere. I 
wrote up the incident with considerable 
warmth and holy indignation. Usually 
I didn’t want to read, in the morning, 
what I had written the night before; it 
had come from a torpid heart. But this 
item had come from a live one. There 
was fire in it, and I Believed it was lit- 
erature—and so I sought for it in the 
paper next morning with eagerness. It 
wasn’t there. It wasn’t there the next 
morning, nor the next. I went up to the 
composing room and found it tucked 
away among condemned matter on the 
standing galley. I asked about it. The 
foreman said Mr. Barnes had found it 
in a galley proof and ordered its extinc- 
tion. And Mr. Barnes furnished his 
reasons—either to me or to the foreman, 





I don’t remember which; but they were 
commercially sound. He said that the 
Call was the paper of the poor; it was 
the only cheap paper. It gathered its 
livelihood from the poor, and must re- 
spect their prejudices, or perish. The 
Irish were the poor. They were the 
stay and support of the Morning Call; 
without them the Morning Call could 
not survive a month—and they hated 
the Chinamen. Such an assault as I had 
attempted could rouse the whole Irish 
hive, and seriously damage the paper. 
The Call could not afford to publish 
articles criticizing the hoodlums for ston- 
ing Chinamen. 

I was lofty in those days. I have sur- 
vived it. I was unwise, then. I am up- 
to-date now. Day before yesterday's 
New York Sun has a paragraph or two 
from its London correspondent which 
enables me to locate myself. The corre- 
spondent mentions a few of our Amer- 
ican events of the past twelvemonth, 
such as the limitless rottenness of our 
great Insurance Companies, where theft 
has been carried on by our most distin- 
guished commercial men as a profession; 
the exposures of conscienceless graft— 
colossal graft—in great municipalities 
like Philadelphia, St. Louis, and other 
large cities; the recent exposure of 
millionfold graft in the great Pennsyl- 
vania railway system—with minor un- 
coverings of commercial swindles from 
one end of the United States to the 
other; and finally to-day’s lurid expo- 
sure, by Upton Sinclair of the most 
titanic and death-dealing swindle of 
them all, the Beef Trust, an exposure 
which has moved the President to de- 
mand of a reluctant Congress a law 
which shall protect America and Europe 
from falling, in a mass, into the hands 
of the doctor and the undertaker. Ac- 
cording to that correspondent, Europe 
is beginning to wonder if there is really 
an honest male human creature left in 
the United States. A year ago, 1 was 
satisfied that there was no such person 
existing upon American soil—except 
myself, That exception has since been 
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rubbed out, and now it is my belief that 
there isn’t a single male human being in 
America who is honest. I held the belt 
all alone, until last January. Then I 
went down, with Rockefeller and Car- 
negie and a group of Goulds and Van- 
derbilts and other professional grafters, 
ard swore off my taxes like the most 
conscienceless of the lot. I was a great 
loss to America, because I was irre- 
placeable. It is my belief that it will 
take fifty years to produce my successor. 
I believe the entire population of the 
United States—exclusive of the women 
—to be rotten, as far as the dollar is 
concerned. Understand, I am saying 
these things as a dead person. I should 
consider it indiscreet in any live one to 
make these remarks publicly. 

But, as I was saying, I was loftier forty 
years ago than I am now, and I felt a 
deep shame in being situated as I was— 
slave of such a journal as the Morning 
Call. If I had been still loftier I would 
have thrown up my berth and gone out 
and starved, like any other hero. But 


I had never had any experience. I had 
dreamed heroism, like everybody, but I 
had had no practice, and I didn’t know 


how to begin. I couldn’t bear to begin 
with starving. I had already come near 
to that once or twice in my life, and got 
no real enjoyment out of remembering 
about it. I knew I couldn’t get another 
berth if I resigned. I knew it perfectly 
well. Therefore I swallowed my humilia- 
tion and stayed where I was. But, 
whereas there had been little enough in- 
terest attaching to my industries before, 
there was none at all now. I continued 
my work, but I took not the least inter- 
est in it, and naturally there were 
results. I got to neglecting it. As I have 
said, there was too much of it for one 
man. The way I was conducting it now, 
there was apparently work enough in it 
for two or three. Even Barnes noticed 
that, and told me to get an assistant, on 
half wages. There was a great hulking 
creature down in the counting room— 
good-natured, obliging, unintellectual— 


and he was getting little or nothing a 
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week and boarding himself. <A graceless 
boy of the counting-room force who had 
no reverence for anybody or anything, 
was always making fun of this beach- 
comber, and he had a name for him 
which somehow seemed intensely apt 
and descriptive—I don’t know why. He 
ealled him Smiggy McGlural. I offered 
the berth of assistant to Smiggy, and he 
accepted it with alacrity and gratitude. 
He went at his work with ten times the 
energy that was left in me. He was not 
intellectual, but mentality was not re- 
quired or needed in a Morning Call 
reporter, and so he conducted his office 
to perfection. I gradually got to leaving 
more and more of the work to McGlural. 
I grew lazier and lazier, and within thirty 
days he was doing almost the whole of it. 
It was also plain that he could accom- 
plish the whole of it, and more, all by 
himself, and therefore had no real need 
of me. 

It was at this crucial moment that 
that event happened which I mentioned 
awhile ago. Mr. Barnes discharged me. 
He did not discharge me rudely. It was 
not in his nature to do that. He was a 
large, handsome man, with a kindly face 
and courteous ways, and was faultless 
in his dress. He could not have said a 
rude, ungentle thing to anybody. He 
took me privately aside and advised me 
to resign. It was like a father advising 
a son for his good, and I obeyed. 

I was on the world, now, with no- 
where to go. By my Presbyterian train- 
ing I knew that the Morning Call had 
brought disaster upon itself. I knew the 
ways of Providence, and I knew that 
this offense would have to be answered 
for. I could not foresee when the pen- 
alty would fall nor what shape it would 
take, but I was as certain that it would 
come, sooner or later, as I was of my 
own existence. I could not tell whether 
it would fall upon Barnes or upon his 
newspaper. But Barnes was the guilty 
one, and I knew, by my training, that 
the punishment always falls upon the 
innocent one, consequently I felt sure 
that it was the newspaper that at some 
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future day would suffer for Barnes’s 
crime. 

Sure enough! Among the very first 
pictures that arrived, in the fourth week 
of April—there stood the Morning Call 
building towering out of the wrecked 
city, like a Washington Monument; and 
the body of it was all] gone, and nothing 
was left but the iron bones! It was then 
that I said, ““How wonderful are the 
ways of Providence!” I had known it 
would happen. I had known it for forty 
years. I had never lost my confidence 
in Providence during all that time. It 
was put off longer than I was expecting, 
but it was now comprehensive and satis- 
factory enough to make up for that. 

In those ancient times the counting 
room of the Morning Call was on the 
ground floor; the office of the superin- 
tendent of the United States Mint was 
on the next floor above, with Bret 
Harte as private secretary of the super- 
intendent. The quarters of the editorial 
staff and the reporter were on the third 
floor, and the composing room on the 
fourth and final floor. I spent a good 
deal of time with Bret Harte in his office 
after Smiggy McGlural came, but not 
before that. Harte was doing a good 
deal of writing for the Californian—con- 
tributing “Condensed Novels” and 
sketches to it, and also acting as editor, 
I think. I was a contributor. So was 
Charles H. Webb, also Prentiss Mulford, 
also a young lawyer named Hastings, 
who gave promise of distinguishing him- 
self in literature some day. Charles 
Warren Stoddard was a contributor. 
Ambrose Bierce, who is still writing 
acceptably for the magazines to-day, 
was then employed on some paper in 
San Francisco—the Golden Era, perhaps. 
We had very good times together—very 
social and pleasant times. But that was 
after Smiggy McGlural came to my 
assistance; there was no leisure before 
that. Smiggy was a great advantage to 
me—during thirty days. Then he turned 
into a disaster. 

It was Mr. Swain, superintendent of 
the Mint, who discovered Bret Harte. 
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Harte had arrived in California in the 
fifties, twenty-three or twenty-four 
years old, and had wandered up into the 
surface diggings of the camp at Yreka, 
a place which had acquired its curious 
name when in its first days it much 
needed a name—through an accident. 
There was a bake shop with a canvas 
sign which had not yet been put up, 
but had been painted and stretched to 
dry in such a way that the word bakery, 
all but the B, showed through and was 
reversed. A stranger read it wrong end 
first, Yreka, and supposed that that was 
the name of the camp. The campers 
were satisfied with it and adopted it. 

Harte taught school in that camp sev- 
eral months. He also edited the weekly 
rag which was doing duty as a news- 
paper. He spent a little time also in 
the pocket mining camp of Jackass 
Gulch (where I tarried, some years later, 
during three months.) It was at Yreka 
and Jackass Gulch that Harte learned to 
accurately observe and put with photo- 
graphic exactness on paper the woodland 
scenery of California and the general 
country aspects—the stagecoach, its 
driver and its passengers, and the cloth- 
ing and general style of the surface 
miner, the gambler, and their women; 
and it was also in these places that he 
learned, without the trouble of observ- 
ing, all that he didn’t know about min- 
ing, and how to make it read as if an 
expert were behind the pen. It was in 
those places that he also learned how to 
fascinate Europe and America with the 
quaint dialect of the miner—a dialect 
which no man in heaven or earth had 
ever used until Harte invented it. With 
Harte it died, but it was no loss. By and 
by he came to San Francisco. He was a 
compositor by trade, and got work in 
the Golden Era office at ten dollars a 
week. 


Harte was paid for setting type only, 
but he lightened his labors and enter- 
tained himself by contributing litera- 
ture to the paper uninvited. The editor 
and proprietor, Joe Lawrence, never saw 
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Harte’s manuscripts, because there 
weren't any. Harte spun his literature 
out of his head while at work at the case, 
and set it up as he spun. The Golden 
Era was ostensibly and ostentatiously a 
literary paper, but its literature was 
pretty feeble and sloppy, and only 
exhibited the literary forms, without 
really being literary. Mr. Swain, the 
superintendent of the Mint, noticed a 
new note in that Golden Era orchestra— 
a new and fresh and spirited note that 
rose above that orchestra’s mumbling 
confusion and was recognizable as music. 
He asked Joe Lawrence who the per- 
former was, and Lawrence told him. It 
seemed to Mr. Swain a shame that 
Harte should be wasting himself in such 
a place and on such a pittance,,so he 
took him away, made him his private 
secretary on a good salary, with little or 
nothing to do, and told him to follow 
his own bent and develop his talent. 
Harte was willing, and the development 
began. 

Bret Harte was one of the pieasantest 
men I have ever known. He was also 
one of the unpleasantest men I have 
ever known. He was showy, meretri- 
cious, insincere; and he constantly 
advertised these qualities in his dress. 
He was distinctly pretty, in spite of the 
fact that his face was badly pitted with 
smallpox. In the days when he could 
afford it—and in the days when he 
couldn’t—his clothes always exceeded 
the fashion by a shade or two. He was 
always conspicuously a little more in- 
tensely fashionable than the fashion- 
ablest of the rest of the community. He 
had good taste in clothes. With all his 
conspicuousness there was pever any- 
thing really loud or offensive about 
them. They always had a single smart 
little accent, effectively located, and 
that accent would have distinguished 
Harte from any other of the ultra- 
fashionables. Oftenest it was his neck- 
tie. Always it was of a single color, and 
intense. Most frequently, perhaps, it 
was crimson—a flash of flame under his 
chin; or it was indigo blue, and as hot 
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and vivid as if one of those splendid 
and luminous Brazilian butterflies had 
lighted there. Harte’s dainty self- 
complacencies extended to his carriage 
and gait. His carriage was graceful and 
easy, his gait was of the mincing sort, 
but was the right gait for him. 

I knew him intimately in the days 
when he was private secretary on the 
second floor and I a fading and perishing 
reporter on the third, with Smiggy 
McGlural looming doomfully in the near 
distance. I knew him intimately when 
he came East five years later, in 1870, 
to take the editorship of the proposed 
Lakeside Magazine, Chicago, and crossed 
the continent through such a prodigious 
blaze of national interest and excitement 
that one might have supposed he was 
the Viceroy of India on a progress, or 
Halley’s comet come again after seventy- 
five years of lamented absence. 

I knew him pretty intimately thence- 
forth until he crossed the ocean to be 
consul, first at Crefeld, in Germany, 
and afterward in Glasgow. He never 
returned to America. 

Harte told me once, when he wes 
spending a business fortnight in my 
house in Hartford, that his fame was an 
accident—an accident that he much re- 
gretted for a while. He said he had 
written “The Heathen Chinee”’’ for 
amusement; then had thrown it into the 
waste-basket; that presently there was a 
call for copy to finish out the Overland 
Monthly and let it get to press. He had 
nothing else, so he fished the “Chinee”’ 
out of the basket and sent that. As we 
all remember, it created an explosion of 
delight whose reverberations reached the 
last confines of Christendom; and 
Harte’s name, from being obscure to 
invisibility in the one week, was as 
notorious and as visible, in the next, as 
if it had been painted on the sky in 
letters of astronomical magnitude. He 
regarded this fame as a disaster, because 
he was already at work on such things 
as “The Luck of Roaring Camp,” and 
“Tennessee’s Partner.” In the San 
Franciscan days Bret Harte was by no 
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means ashamed when ne was praised as 
being a successful imitator of Dickens 
in America, a remark which indicates a 
fact—to wit, that there were a great 
many people in America, at that time, 
who were ambitiously and undisguisedly 
imitating Dickens. His long novel, 
Gabriel Conroy, is as much like Dickens 
as if Dickens had written it himself. 

It is a pity that we cannot escape from 
life when we are young. When Bret 
Harte started East in his new-born glory, 
thirty-six years ago, with the eyes of 
the world upon him, he had lived all of 
his life that was worth living. He was 
entering upon a career of poverty, debt, 
bitterness, and a worldwide fame which 
must have often been odious to him, 
There was a happy Bret Harte, a con- 
tented Bret Harte, an ambitious Bret 
Harte, a hopeful Bret Harte, a bright, 
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cheerful, easy-laughing Bret Harte, a 
Bret Harte to whom it was a bubbling 
and effervescent joy to be alive. That 
Bret Harte died in San Francisco. It 
was the corpse of that Bret Harte that 
swept in splendor across the continent; 
that refused to go to the Chicago ban- 
quet given in its honor because there had 
been a breach of etiquette—a carriage 
had not been sent for it; that resumed 
its eastward journey, leaving behind the 
grand scheme of the Lakeside Monthly 
in sorrowful collapse; that undertook to 
give all the product of its brain for one 
year to an Eastern magazine for ten 
thousand dollars—a stupendous sum in 
those days—but collected and spent the 
money before the year was out, and 
then began a dismal and harassing death- 
in-life which was to cease only at the grave. 
(Written in 1906) 





(To be continued) 


TO A LITTLE SHIP 
BY BARBARA HOLLIS 


QUAINT old seamar spoke to me 
Down on the wharf. His eyes were bright 
With indignation. Pointing—“See, 
She dragged her anchor in the night!” 


Oh, little ship, I understand. 

How can he blame you—you who ride 
Ever obedient to his hand, 

Braving, for him, the wind and tide? 


How can he blame you when you try 
For once to wander where you will? 

Oh, he would know, if he were I, 
Tugging against my anchor still . . . 


Straining to reach the open sea, 
Dragging my anchor through the night, 

Hoping each dawn may find me free, 
Riding, triumphant, toward the light. 
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BY HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS 


MONG tourists the English Chan- 
nel has a bad name. Whoever con- 
fesses shamefacedly to the nosy man in 
the smoking room, “Yes, my first trip 
abroad,” is told that the Atlantic suc- 
cessfully crossed does not mean immu- 
nity until the Continent is reached. 
“You think you can stand it rough? 
Well, wait till you tackle the Channel, 
and you see the bow go down, the 
boat spin, and then slide over.” Because 
of Channel terror most Americans see 
France first at Calais or Boulogne. The 
habit of the short crossing is formed for 
life. As if one couldn’t get bowled over 
in an hour as easily as in three! When 
you suggest that one does not know the 
chalk cliffs of Normandy until one has 
sailed into Dieppe, you are asked how 
long the passage takes. Seventy-five 
miles from Newhaven! More than three 
hours at sea! No, siree, not for me! 
Fear of seasickness makes the three 
exclamations an incontrovertible syllo- 
gism. Personally conducted or travel- 
ing independently, Americans go from 
Dover to Calais, from Folkstone to 
Boulogne. They are a bit let down to 
find that the falaises of which they have 
heard so much are not as imposing as 
the cliffs of the Sussex coast from which 
they started. Having been able to see 
the French coast before they boarded 
the Channel steamer, there was no glam- 
our, no mystery about it. The victims 
of the beaten path become its slaves. 
They do not realize that in travel it is 
the same as in other pursuits—the 
choicest is not always conveniently at 
hand, thrusting itself in your way at 
each step. Who seeks finds. How often 
is one told that the cliffs of Normandy, 
the much-sung falaises, are “not so 
much, after al!!.” But they have not seen 


the falaises of song and story, which are 
not at Calais or Boulogne. And they 
have always missed experiencing the 
perfect approach to France. 

A youngster whose way of getting to 
the Exposition of 1900 was by cattle ship 
walked from Liverpool to London to 
save the pound sterling he had earned 
mucking out stalls. He had no: choice. 
Newhaven-Dieppe was the only route to 
Paris within the means of the possessor 
of sixteen shillings and sixpence. (For 
three-and-six had gone to meals and 
lodgings across England.) How the 
Channel behaved I do not remember. 
But I do remember coming suddenly out 
of the sea upon a wall of land whiter 
than the waves which dashed against it— 
a solid wall that showed no opening 
until we were close upon it, then the 
narrow cliff-bound entrance, a sharp 
bend, and the steamer docking at a jetty 
on which the Paris train was waiting. 
We had seemed to penetrate France 
through a barrier of falaises as the sun 
had reached the ocean through a thick 
mist half an hour earlier, unexpectedly 
and completely. The first contact with 
France is a memory as mystical and 
glorious as it is precious. But I have al- 
ways regretted that I took the train. 
Paris could have waited. Paris should 
have waited. I might never bave re- 
turned to Dieppe. What a risk I ran! 

Up to this point the Artist listened 
without smile or word. At Simpson’s 
one is tempted by the generous cut off 
a peripatetic roast to use one’s mouth 
for a single purpose until the plate is 
clear. For a man who really did not 
want any lunch, who had declared his 
intention of skipping lunch to catch the 
afternoon boat to Calais so he could be 
home that night, when I ran into him 
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on the Strand, the Artist was doing well. 
Not until the last bit of a second roll, 
secured fishermanwise on the fork, had 
captured the last trickle of sauce, did he 
look up and grin. 

“Tryin’ to sell me Dieppe, eh? No 
need to hurry back to Paris? A week of 
bathin’ and fishin’? Well, I’m wary of 
these wonderful ports of yours since you 
got me to sign a three-year lease at that 
little old hole of Les Sables d’Olonne 
last summer. No end of worry with the 
propriétaire and lawyers after my wife 
came. Well, I bet you haven’t been near 
Dieppe since that youthful morning 
when you did take the Paris train. And 
if anyone could inveigie you into crossing 
from Newhaven to Dieppe at your pres- 
ent age and experience, you’d hop from 
the steamer to the train just as you did 
when you were a kid. Not a chance in 
the world, you eiderdown quilt! Any- 
way, we'd have rotten weather. Always 
is on the Channel in August. Look 
how itis here. Starts rainin’ Bank 
holiday and runs straight through the 
month.” 

Just then appeared my salvation. A 
young American we had known in the 
A. E. F. came to our table in the uni- 
form of the Royal Flying Corps. 

“Well, of all things, finding you two 
fine champagne sniffers in London!” He 
told us how he had not been able to let 
well enough alone after the armistice, 
and had signed up for a year in India 
with the British. “ Been chasing Afghans 
on the northwest frontier,” he explained, 
“but now I am with the X Company. 
What luck this is! I know you must be 
en route for Paris. SoamI. I am tak- 
ing over a new plane for my people. 
You are both on. Free ride.” 

An X Company plane had come down 
the day before, none too gently, near 
Amiens. I looked at the Artist anx- 
iously. Had he read the morning paper? 

“Sorry to miss the heavenly oppor- 
tunity,” he declared, with an unwonted 
tone of finality. “‘Awfully good of you 
and all that sort of thing, but we’ve just 
arranged for a week in Dieppe—maga- 
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zine stuff, editor pressing us, y’under- 
stand—and we can’t put it off.” 

“Dieppe? Oh yes, I know where that 
burg is. Pile your things into a taxi— 
stopping at the Savoy, I s’pose—and 
come out to Hendon. [ll drop you in 
Dieppe in two hours.” 

Drop us!! Brr—! 
Artist take the cue. He fingered his 
demi-tasse. To tease me, he said noth- 
ing for a moment. He sighed, as if 
he were struggling against strong in- 
clination. Then he shook his head. 

“Henry,” he said to the aviator, “I 
know the Cardinal is all for it. I, too. 
But to get the proper impression of 
Dieppe for our article we cannot afford 
to drop into the town. We must ap- 
proach it from the sea and have those 
great cliffs (the falaises of song and 
story) burst suddenly upon our view 
like a long wall of white with no opening. 
Now you'd have to go too high, or bump 
us into ’em, which the X Company 
might row you for, and if you didn’t 
you'd be goin’ so fast we shouldn’t get 
the due effect of the grandeur of the per- 
fect approach to France. No, Henry, 
the boat from Newhaven for us, and let 
there be no sea.” 

Henry, not having heard what went 
before, followed the Artist’s gestures 
from left arm to right arm, and jumped 
to a conclusion. “Right-o! If they get 
that old bus to-morrow, what’s the dif- 
ference? Waiter!” The next day I hope 
he flew safely to Paris. We entrained for 
Newhaven, found my boat of early 
memories, and the Artist agreed with 
me about the perfect approach to 
France. 

Dieppe in midsummer is unmistak- 
ably a summer resort. The long crescent 
of beach is dotted with gayly striped 
tents and giant umbrellas; the Casino 
stands by a pier; hotels mar the town- 
scape; villa roofs emerge at monoto- 
nously regular intervals out of the tree- 
tops on every rise of land; and in the 
harbor glittering white pleasure craft lie 
beside boats that earn their living. The 
streets are filled with smartly dressed 


Again I let the 
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strangers, addicted to canes and para- 
sols. Posters announce a horse show, 
regattas, and grand opera. And yet 
Dieppe, from your first hour, fails to re- 
mind you of Ostend and of other Nor- 
mandy watering places like Deauville 
and Paris-Plage. Rajahs and pashas, 
Russian and Rumanian princes, Greek 
shipowners, and the typical interna- 
tional fripouille which has managed to 
survive seven years of Entente secret 
service and passport control—God only 
knows how and why!—evidently do not 
like Dieppe. 

Or perhaps Dieppe does not like 
them. The foreign element is _pre- 
dominantly English and unostentatious, 
and meets here a French element too 
well bred for display. Tourists and 
transients are few. The summer folk 
dress from trunks, not from suitcases; 
but they seem to have come for a good 
time and not to show their clothes. In 
bathing garb, they go into the water. 
In flannels, they play tennis. In knicker- 
bockers, they play golf. In breeches and 
puttees, they get on horses. Rigged out 
for the sea, they sail ard fish. Do not be 
incredulous. I am telling the truth. Go 
to Dieppe and see for yourself. The use 
of beach and outdoor togs for sport’s 
sake is, I know, unusual, but it is the 
habit at Dieppe. You do not feel that 
bathers and dancers are mannikins for 
Paris houses, and that your casual ac- 
quaintance on the porch of the golf club 
is a tout for an establishment in the Rue 
Auber. Dieppe is the exception among 
the larger and more elegant plages 
within a few hours of Paris. It is a vaca- 
tion place, where folks go to enjoy them- 
selves. Many people have a good time, 
as they understand it, at fashionable 
plages. But the great majority scarcely 
look at the ocean, and never go in it 
or on it. One can listen to opera and 
dance and gamble at Dieppe as well as 
elsewhere on the Normandy coast. But 
one does not go there for that alone. 

At our first meal the Artist began to 
get interested in what he called prepos- 
terous English types—of both sexes. 
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His pencil was out. Later, on the Rue 
Aguado, he decided that the English in- 
vasion of Normandy was a splendid 
theme for our article. “I never tried 
this sort of thing, but I think I can 
get—”’ he began 

I interrupted with a pointed question. 
“What color’s the sky?” 

“Generally speaking, blue.” 

“Well, I guess Dieppe is, generally 
speaking, French. Let’s give it a chance 
to show itself to us.” 

But I agreed that there is something 
about the English that makes you pay 
attention to them—and makes you feel 
that they are dominating whatever 
scene you find them acting in. 

Summer resorts may not begin by de- 
stroying the normal economic life of 
communities, but where city people 
flock in great numbers to amuse them- 
selves and spend money a change in the 
spirit of a place comes about, and the 
“natives” gradually accustom them- 
selves to live for and by the summer 
colony. A generation is enough to oblit- 
erate the charm that first attracted 
strangers. This occurs the world over. 
A community has to be large, and re- 
markably well rooted and steeped in its 
traditions, to resist the virus of summer 
invasion. But summer colonies rarely 
grow up in populous centers. Where 
summer resorts are cities, the increase of 
population has come in the wake of sum- 
mer people and because of them. Ever 
since the Duchesse de Berri picked it 
out for her summer home a hundred 
years ago, Dieppe has been what the 
French call a plage. But the townspeo- 
ple have not surrendered or adapted 
their economic life to summer visitors. 
A few shopkeepers are dependent upon 
summer trade. As for the rest of the 
Dieppois, the influx of July and August 
means nothing to them. They live as 
their fathers did, and follow the pursuits 
of their fathers. 

So Dieppe has retained its distinctive 
cachet. A few thousand visitors give to 
the marine park and the Rue Aguado a 
Paris-London air for two months, and 
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make a good-natured nuisance of them- 
selves in the Avant-Port and Chenal by 
attempting to revive the almost forgot- 
ten art of sailing. But the Dieppois 
fish, build and repair ships, spin cotton, 
saw logs, make lace, and carve bone and 
ivory—the pursuits for which Dieppe 
was noted before the Bourbons ruled 
France. Methods, of course, have 
changed in the old industries, and to- 
bacco, coal, and African ivory have 
added new industries. But essentially 
the activities of the Dieppois are those 
of the sixteenth century. 

Inheriting from Norman ancestors the 
love of adventurous voyaging and look- 
ing after themselves in a fight, the sailors 
of Dieppe made a history of their own 
in exploration and wars. They founded 
the first French settlement on the 
Atlantic coast of Africa, explored Brazil, 
and followed close upon the Portuguese 
in the East Indies. Before united France 
had a navy, the Dieppois mustered a 
fleet strong enough to blockade the 
Portuguese in the Tagus. When France 
began to contest with Spain and Eng- 
land and Holland the mastery of the 
sea, Dieppe was her impregnable naval 
base. It was natural that Duquesne, the 
great admiral of Louis XIV, should have 
been a Dieppois, and have fitted out in 
his home port the fleets that routed the 
Dutch and Spanish, compelled the rebels 
of Bordeaux to return to French alle- 
giance, suppressed piracy in the Mediter- 
ranean, and bombarded Algiers and 
Genoa. By the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, however, the Grand 
Monarque struck a mortal blow to the 
prosperity of Dieppe and the invinci- 
bility of his navy. Duquesne and more 
than half the population of Dieppe were 
Protestants. The sailors and artisans 
went into exile in 1685. Ten years later 
the citadel and town were reduced to 
ruins by the English. Chalk cliffs fur- 


nished no protection against cannon, and 
Vauban had fortified Brest instead of 
Dieppe. Brest is still the Atlantic naval 
base of France. But the mastery of the 
sea disappeared, never to be regained. 
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The Normans who settled Dieppe 
were amazed to discover the opening in 
the forbidding cliffs. When they entered 
the narrow passage and found that the 
River Arques widened into a natural 
basin passing out into the Channel, their 
delight in the deep port gave them a 
name for the town. Diep—a Norman 
word we have kept in its original sense 
and the French discarded — became 
Dieppe. Even in the day of large ships 
Dieppe remains one of the safest and 
deepest harbors of France, and has been 
made into a twentieth-century port with 
less labor and expense in proportion to 
the facilities it affords than any other 
French port. Protected by jetties, the 
long entrance is in itself a harbor, and 
is bordered by a quay at which ships 
unload. The Avant-Port lies at right 
angles with the Chenal, and is skirted 
by the railway that comes down to the 
Gare Maritime on the Quai Henri IV, 
where the Newhaven steamer docks. On 
the opposite side of the Avant-Port from 
the Gare Maritime are Le Pollet and the 
Quai de Carénnage, where the hulls of 
small vessels, high and dry on a grid, 
can be scraped at low tide. The Arques 
has been widened into what is known as 
the Nouvel Avant-Port, with two basins 
beyond, while the large  Bassins 
Dusquesne and Bérigny go back into the 
heart of the town. They are so lined 
with warehouses that you do not know 
they are there until you hit upon them 
by crossing the drawbridge over the 
communicating lock. 

I am using the word “warehouse” 
wrongly. The Artist and I thought the 
buildings around the bassins were mostly 
warehouses until we discovered some of 
the largest of them were entrepéts in a 
wider sense. It is the custom in French 
ports to transform partly raw materials 
before sending them on. Cotton, for in- 
stance, is spun, and logs from Scandi- 
navian countries go from the ship 
through sawmills before reaching freight 
cars. Coal, already in dust or small 
pieces, is ground, mixed with tar, heated, 
and pressed into oblong cakes, briquettes, 
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which the French use for locomotives 
and marine boilers. This gives the fasci- 
nation of variety to the life of the port. 
When one sees the imported raw ma- 
terials immediately worked, the unload- 
ing of vessels takes on a vividness and 
personality that are lacking in the dreary 
business of transfer from hold of vessel 
to inert piles on the wharf. Something 
is done with the stuff—and right away! 
Droghers from Norway and colliers from 
Wales crowd constantly upon one an- 
other for a turn to unload timber and coal, 
while a block away beams and boards 
and briquettes are received by the cars. 
It is like the funny picture of a dog 
thrown into a meat grinder and coming 
out sausage at the other end—the appeal 
is more subtle than just the kind of the 
meat. 

In the Bassin Dusquesne we saw 
Dutch ships from the East Indies un- 
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Having 


loading bales of Sumatra. 
smoked French tobacco for many years, 
we had suspected the origin of our cigars. 
There was too much of the stuff for 
wrappers alone. Havana filler is a myth 
in France as in the United States. Only 
we do not have to go farther than Con- 


necticut. The French government im- 
ports its own tobacco and manufactures 
cigars, cigarettes, smoking mixtures, and 
snuff, of uniform kind and quality, in 
different centers. Where a government 
monopoly exists in a democracy a dis- 
tribution of business is imperative. The 
location of government plants, like 
army depots and garrisons and arsen- 
als, may have originally been decided 
upon by economic considerations. Polit- 
ical influences, however, maintain them 
where they started, even if the eco- 
nomic considerations have changed, 
and political influences prevent their 
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growth if economic considerations have 
not changed. The pork barrel is inevi- 
table when those who decide upon ap- 
propriations are representatives of the 
people. Dieppe could have become the 
tobacco mart of France, as Havre is the 
coffee mart. But the Bretons claimed 
their share of salaries, and insisted 
upon a factory at Morlaix. The other 
provinces followed suit. So the in- 
dustry has developed slowly. The 
indifference of the Dieppois to their 
summer guests is shown by the location 
of the tobacco factory on the fashionable 
Rue Aguado, facing the marine park 
and the beach. 
The adjacent 
hotels must make 
the best of it. 
The smaller in- 
dustries, _ partly 
carried on by indi- 
viduals in their 


own homes, go 
back to the fif- 
teenth and _ six- 
teenth centuries. 
The Dieppois 
bake __ porcelain, 
weave’ cotton 


cloth, make laces 
by the manipula- 
tion of bobbins 
hanging from 
cushions, and carve from bone and 
ivory missal covers, crucifixes, spoons, 
buttons, brooches, handles, and trinkets. 
As we wandered through the old streets, 
especially in the neighborhood of the 
Place du Moulin a Vent and in Le Pol- 
let, ovens in yards and looms in houses 
and sheds proved that modern industry 
has not yet put out of business theworkers 
at home. To carve one needs but a knife 
and time. Lace making is equally a 


work of patience, adapted to the inca- 
pacitated and to wives and children. 
‘The man does not have on his shoulders 
all the burden of the family livelihood. 
Europeans understand economy of time, 
as well as economy of money, better 
than Americans. They seem leisurely to 
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us. We miss our atmosphere of “hustle 
and bustle,” and think they are not get- 
ting anywhere. But Europeans are never 
idle, and everybody works. We admire 
our own energy and success so much 
that we do not realize the bluff of it all. 
We produce by spurts, with a wastage 
all along the line. We do not view pro- 
ductivity from the standpoint of the 
community as a whole. Odd moments, 
like odd pennies and scraps of food and 
materials, wedonot consider worth think- 
ing about. There is no real struggle for 
existence in America. We have not yet 
come to the time when to-day is hard and 
to-morrow may be 
harder. The 
French have long 
\ — been there. And 
a in ports they have 
always been there. 
Where people 
have centuries of 
seafaring folk be- 
hind them, they do 
not stake their all 
upon the success 
and life of one 
breadwinner. He 
may have bad 
luck, or he may 
not come home. 
Almost every 
family of Dieppe 
has its sailors. But fishing, the great- 
est industry, is largely in the hands of 
the inhabitants of Le Pollet. If one is 
feeling shaky after the Channel crossing, 
Le Pollet had better be saved for the 
morrow. You need a steady stomach to 
stand fish and tar and—other things. 
Like some sea voyages, however, the end 
justifies the agony, and it is temporary. 
Your nose becomes inured and you are 
ready to assent to the Artist’s ecstatic 
comment. His brush leaves out the 
smells, Along the quay lie trawlers, with 
masts, booms, and gaffs in a tangle 
against the sharp sky. Nets hang from 
spars, the stone coping of the quay, 
poles of fortune stuck between cobbles, 
and balconies of houses. Their gray is 
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relieved by the bright flash of oilskins. 
Everything the fisherman uses hangs, 
too, from every place a thing could hang 
from. Housefronts display blue jumpers, 
trousers, hip boots, lobster pots, shallow 
fish baskets, coils of rope, reels and line. 

Many of the buildings facing the quay 
house estaminets on the ground floor, 
where the fishermen fortify themselves 
for or console themselves after the 
rigors of the sea. Sandwiched in be- 
tween the drinking places are the sail- 
maker, the chandler, the rope merchant, 
and the gasoline dealer, with the familiar 
tins which have come to be within the 
past twenty years the one truly univer- 
sal merchandise. Mineral oil is the trans- 
forming agency of international rela- 
tions, of political and economic life, as 
coal was a hundred years ago. Sailcloth 
is going the way of horseflesh. Fisher- 
men and sportsmen alike no longer wait 
for a favorable wind. On sea as on land 
life is being robbed of the charm of un- 
certainty and irregularity. Trawling on 
a large scale, of course, has long been 
steam-driven. But fishermen in business 
for themselves (the Dieppois, like all 
Frenchmen, are intensely individual- 
istic) have also discarded sails. The 
younger generation knows more about 
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engines than about rigging and ropes. 
Sails there still are, for gasoline is ex- 
pensive and not to be wasted, and yet 
one sees here and there canvas tied down 
with suspiciously permanent knots. We 
asked an old fisherman if all the craft 
were partly wind-driven, or if in the 
newer boats sails were for emergency 
rather than auxiliary use. 

“Essence is dear, very dear,” he an- 
swered, “‘and the good God gives us the 
wind. Still, there are those who trust 
the machines to serve them; but it is 
they who serve the machines.” 

We pressed him further. He refused 
my cube-cut tobacco, and took only a 
puff or two of the cigarette the Artist 
offered him. But he accepted our invita- 
tion to have a consommation, and then 
another one. Apple brandy loosened his 
tongue. His opinion of the changes in 
our time was that with which old age 
comforts itself for having done without 
what the youth of to-day has. The gas 
engine, and the resultant ignorance and 
slavery of those who use it, were the 
text of his discourse. A third drink and 
two sympathetic listeners inspired him 
to prove to us that the world was be- 
coming a wretched dwelling place, with 
its mechanical conception of life, fishing 
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financed by banks in cahoot with rail- 
ways and middlemen, automobiles run- 
ning you down, food and drink become 
luxuries, vaccination, garbage fines, 
priests begging your women for money 
instead of getting it from the state or 
shutting up, your children for long years 
in the army, the whole world in a tread- 
mill rushing like mad for nothing, im- 
penitent Germany, ungrateful England, 
and France being expected to live on 
flattery while being sold coal at famine 
prices. The present? It is to weep. The 
future? It is to laugh. The past? Well, 
there was a time—we did not know it— 
when life was worth living. Yes, he 
would have just one more petit verre. 
A magpie jeered in at us from his 
wicker cage by the door. It was time to 
leave our friend. We stepped from the 
gloomy estaminet into reassuring August 
sunshine. Across the Avant-Port, from 
the cliff beyond the city the fifteenth- 
century castle looked down on Dieppe 
and the Channel. Its wireless masts, and 
the factory smokestacks rising alongside 
the towers of St. Jacques and St. Rémy, 
were witnesses, like the launches darting 





ahead of sailboats, of the new vying with 
the old. Ahead of us, on the northern 
cliff, Notre Dame de Bon Secours, of the 
sixteenth century, was far above the 
modern jetties, the Gare Maritime, and 
a steamer passing through the estuary. 
Beside Notre Dame, on a talus of pre- 
Vauban days, stood a semaphore. Our 
world called us. A boatman ferried us 
over to the jetty end of the Quai du 
Hable, and we were soon on the plage 
among people who had never been in 
Le Pollet, who did not know Le Pollet 
existed. Because the Artist stopped oc- 
casionally to look at bathers, we did not 
hurry Casinoward. We got there eventu- 
ally. We were only two miles from Le 
Pollet, and here was a place the old 
fisherman, be it his misfortune or ours, 
did not know. We had had enough for 
a day of beauty and squalor, and of 
wondering whether we were caught in 
the engrenage of a mechanical world. 
“Let us play,” said the Artist, sol- 
emnly, and made for the little horses. 
Who has not discovered that what at- 
tracts attracts more strongly than what 
repels repels? You may have to read 
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that sentence aloud to understand it. 
Fish smells are horrid, but fish fascinate. 
Cleanliness, neatness, and becoming 
clothes are associated with desirable 
women, but a pretty face and a shapely 
body triumph over dirt and dowdiness. 
We did not keep away from the fish 
market, and we were ready to stand over 
any mess of fish. Our eyes picked out 
types among the packers and sellers that 
gave us the feeling of admiration we 
should have experienced had we been 
standing in a ballroom or the foyer of a 
theater. The landing of the catch is the 
great sight at Dieppe. Do not miss it, 
but if you should, there is still much to 
see in the marketing and shipping of it. 

The poissonnerie is at the inner end of 
the Avant-Port, only a block from the 
Place Nationale and St. Jacques, and 
almost as near the plage. The fish are 


landed on the quay, sorted, sold, packed, 
and shipped immediately on waiting 
cars. The fish train from Dieppe carries 
a precious and essential freight, for the 


fishermen of Le Pollet are the most im- 
portant purveyors to the Paris market. 
Your sole a la Marguéry (which, not 
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knowing, you choose instead of sole 
Dieppoise), turbot sauce hollandaise, and 
other delectable dishes are possible 
every day in Paris because of Dieppe. 
Sole, so white and desirable on the 
restaurant table, is a beastly little floun- 
der, with uncanny eyes. Raie, not bad 
with beurre noire, is a jellyfish. Alose, 
European rival of our shad, has a peaked 
look. 

What is less attractive than the 
thought of a mess of fish, slimy, scaly, 
gasping for breath? And yet, when you 
have a chance, you look long and curi- 
ously at all the monstrosities dumped 
from a net. The thought of a fish scale 
makes you rub the back of your hand, 
but the sight of a fish does not deter you 
from picking it up to get a better look at 
the one underneath. It flaps, the poor 
fish, and you are sorry for it; but you 
wish you had caught it yourself. You 
would have gone out in a rotten little 
boat and struggled against seasickness 
so as not to have given in—or up—before 
the other fellow. You would have put a 
bit of stinking, decayed clam on a hook 
with those fingers of yours, have seized 
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your victim with a shout of glee, and 
have ruthlessly torn the hook from its 
mouth. When you get back from such 
an expedition, you don’t want to eat 
fish for a month of Sundays, and you 
swear you will never be such a fool again 
until next summer, when some other 
fool says, “‘Let’s go deep-sea fishing,” 
and you yell, “Sure thing!” 

Running aboard with large, flat bas- 
kets and bringing them laden ashore, 
squatting over mounds of squirming 
creatures and sorting them, packing the 
catch with seaweed, cutting off halibut 
steaks and throwing the almost bleeding 
flesh into the balance, wiping a right 
hand on an apron, pushing back fugitive 
hair with a scale-specked left hand, 
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holding a bespattered knife blade in the 
mouth while delving into a pocket for 
change with one hand and wrapping the 
purchase with the other—would you not 
have guessed that my sensitive Artist 
turned his head away or quickened his 
step. Not a bit of it! And the knife- 
holding girl gripped him hardest of 
all. 

“Saint Bernard and the Pilgrim 
Fathers would fall for this one!” he ex- 
claimed. But he assumed that I would 
not. “Several remarkably interesting 
subjects here,” he told me. “I must 
make a few notes to use in the ensemble 
of all this later on. If I’m not back by 
one, do not wait for lunch.” 

I ignored both prevarication and hint. 
“T'll talk to her while you sketch her,”’ 
I said. 

Beyond the fact that her name was 
Finette—short for Josephine—and that 
she had once been to the Isle of Wight, 
our pretty fish girl was uncommunica- 
tive. She hadn’t time, for one thing, as 
there were many customers; and then, 
when they saw me 
speak to her, two men 
came over and stood 
by, both of them 
looking as if they 
wouldn’t mind a 
fight. I should have. 
So I began to look 
at others, and to 
wait for the men to 
challenge the Artist. 
But when he saw 
what I had seen he 
finished quickly, re- 
membering that he 
needed several notes 
for his ensemble. We 
had the same experi- 
ence over again be- 
fore we had reached 
the end of the pois- 
sonnerie. The fisher- 
men of Le Pollet are 
willing to have you 
look at their fish, but 
not at their women. 
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We admired them for it. They were 
right. Travelers sometimes forget that 
the easy way they try to form contacts 
with people would be regarded as an 
impertinence, were the roles reversed. 

It was easier to get to know and be 
allowed to sketch English girls on the 
plage than the fish girls of Le Pollet. 
But we observed them enough to realize 
that they are not Dieppoises. More than 
the men do the women of Le Pollet 
bear the stamp of Mediterranean origin. 
One thinks of Italy, and is not surprised 
to learn that the fisher folk of Dieppe 
hark back to a ship that came from 
Venice in the twelfth century. It is not 
uncommon in the coast towns of France 
to find descendants of shipwrecked sail- 
ors from far-off countries, who, since 
medizval times, have followed one 
métier, and have not intermarried with 
their neighbors. The distinctively alien 
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villages around Brest include even Mon- 
golians. The physiognomy and customs 
of Basques and Catalans are found on 
the coasts of Gascony and the Vendée. 
In small ports surrounded by agricul- 
tural country, where landsmen and sea- 
men have little contact and the activi- 
ties are fishing and coastal trade, the 
persistence of a foreign racial strain in a 
few thousand people is not astonishing. 
In a large and frequented port like 
Dieppe, where the community of alien 
origin is outnumbered and sailors come 
and go, the Venetian stamp of the Le 
Polletans indicates the aloofness of the 
fisher folk, the virtue of the women, the 
fear-inspiring jealousy of the men. Le 
Pollet is evidently not a quarter for 
rambles of townsmen and foreign sailors. 
And the Quai Henri IV, which is as far 
into townas the Le Pollet women venture, 
is, as we found out, strictly for business. 
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DIEPPE’S OLD HOUSES RECALL HER HISTORIC PAST 


Dieppe has the delightful feature com- 
mon to Normandy plages of an imme- 
diate hinterland rich in historic memo- 
ries and beautiful walks. You find an 
agricultural country with woods and 
valleys and hills, wild flowers and hedges 
overgrown with honeysuckle along the 
roads, and frequent vantage points for 
views of land and sea. The peasant 
homes are every one of them pictures, 
with thatched barns and lean-tos, weath- 
er-beaten cider presses, set in a semi- 
circular background of orchards. Sudden 
drops in the river are marked by dams 
and mills. Avenues of elms and poplars 
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A few 
miles out the valley branches 
into three parts, and high on a 
hill, at the junction of the 
Arques with its tributaries, 


lead to manor houses. 


stands the famous Chateau 
d’Arques, one of the most im- 
posing ruins in France. Here 
is the spot where Henri IV won 
the decisive victory over the 
Ligue which established the 
Bourbon dynasty on _ the 
throne. We climbed from the 
town of Arques to the castle, 
and looked inland over three 
valleys and a great forest. Sea- 
ward were the spires and chim- 
neys of Dieppe. But the sea 
view was shut off by the cliffs, 
almost as high as our own 
lookout. 

The walk to Arques through 
the valley of the river takes 
one to the east of Dieppe. 
In the other direction, follow- 
ing the coast, through small 
plages, less than two hours 
brought us to the Manoir 
d’Ango, where the merchant 
prince of Dieppe entertained 
Francois I four hundred years 
ago. Most of the manor house 
remains, and it is easier here, 
perhaps than anywhere in 
Europe to study the modifi- 
cations in architecture in the 
generation following the dis- 
covery that gun powder could be used 
to throw huge balls against stone walls. 
The time had arrived when castles were 
no longer strongholds. Accepting this 
fact, Ango and his contemporaries began 
the building of a new type of home, in- 
fluenced by the palaces of the Italian 
Renaissance. 

Our week was nearly up. Two days in 
the town, two in the country, and a 
Sunday at the courses, where jumping 
was the feature, had left little time for 
the Artist’s first suggestion—a study of 
the English in Dieppe. But we had seen 
their traces each day in our rambles, 
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During the Hundred Years’ War, we 
were told, Dieppe had been destroyed 
seven times by the English, which was 
given as a reason why no church in the 
town dates back before the latter half 
of the fifteenth century. During the 
wars of religion in the sixteenth century 
Dieppe suffered further. At the end of 
the seventeenth century the English 
fleet stopped off Dieppe for a day and 
bombarded the town and castle. The 
ruins on the hill are witness of the carry- 
ing power in those early days of English 
guns. At the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury a fire, started by the bombardment 
of another English fleet, swept the town. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, after Trafalgar, Dieppe was block- 
aded for several years, and lost all her 
trade to the English. The Germans? 
Yes, they came in 1870, and occupied 
the city until Paris surrendered. Al- 


though the Germans did not come by 
land or sea in the recent war, the Diep- 
pois suffered more from the fighting of 


1914-18 than from all the centuries that 
went before. So they think, at least. 
Recent memories are the most vivid. 
But it may well be so, for the toll of 
human life in army and navy and mer- 
chant marine was so large and wide- 
spread that even now the list of names 
to go on the new monument of those 
morts pour la patrie is not yet completed. 
I was told that Dieppe lost two thousand 
of her sons. If we cut the figure in half 
it means more than twenty per cent of 
her mobilized manhood. 

There is feeling against the English 
(against all foreigners, in fact) in post- 
bellum Dieppe. It is not shown openly. 
But by those who are thinking that 
it must be there it is quickly sensed. 
Englishmen, however, are not in the 
habit of worrying about what others 
think of them. They would be surprised 
to learn that the Dieppois resent the 
shipping situation, and are bitter over 
the price of British coal. No Dieppois 
thinks anything of the centuries of 
struggle between Norman and English- 
man, in which his city suffered so sig- 
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nally. Traditional animosity does not 
exist. It is the seemingly hopeless in- 
equality between the people living on 
the two sides of the English Channel 
that stirs up the Norman. English and 
French were allies in a common war, 
fought for a common cause. After the 
war, French shipping is in a chaotic 
state, French money goes to pot, and 
there is no help from, no mercy shown 
by, the more fortunate ally and neigh- 
bor. I do not sponsor the French atti- 
tude. I simply state it. Owing to the 
nearness of Dieppe to England, the 
maritime basis of Dieppe’s prosperity, 
and especially her interest in coal at 
reasonable prices, the Dieppois are exer- 
cised over what they believe is a crying 
injustice. 

But they do not show it to the sum- 
mer people, and, as I have said, the 
English are not in a habit of bothering 
about what other people think of them. 
At home or abroad they have the kind 
of a time they want to have, which is a 
good time after their fashion. If they 
were not having it in Dieppe, nothing is 
more certain than that they would not 
be in Dieppe. No English watering place 
has the natural beauty of Dieppe, and, 
although the beach is more pebbly than 
one would choose, the promenade makes 
up for it. And if there is anything finer 
than the walk through the Rue de 
Sygogne, and around the huge cliff at 
the western end of the plage, I do not 
know where to find it in Normandy or 
in England. One passes under the castle 
and along the road unexpectedly in- 
habited. Houses? No. There is no 
place for them. Homes are made by 
digging into the cliffs, for the most part 
on two levels. The front yard, fenced in 
with rope, for children and chickens is 
upstairs. Below the lobsterman has his 
place of business, a dugout for his tackle 
and pots, his baskets and crates, his 
sails and rope, and a lean-to against the 
rock for his boat. This example of 
French ingenuity, just around the corner 
from the Casino, is not a good object 
lesson for the Englishman. If he thinks 
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at all, he probably says to himself that 
none needs to worry about the economic 
future of a people that knows so well 
how to take care of itself. These cliff- 
dwellers, they manage. And Dieppe? 
Knocked out by bombardments God 
only knows how many times, and yet 
it’s a thriving town, with the inhabi- 
tants happy in an unnecessarily noisy 
way. 

No, the Englishman is not worrying 
at Dieppe, but he ought to be—not 
about other people, but about himself. 
The fishermen of Dieppe work no harder 
for their catch than do English mothers 
and older bachelor girls in the Rue 
Aguado hotels and on the beach. The 
mothers have in many cases first-class 
bait to fish with. But the girls who are 
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dependent upon their own efforts seem 
to have been that way for many years. 
Their clothes are sporting, but they wear 
them in too masculine a way. The ciga- 
rette in a holder is intended to be chic, 
and the knitting to show that one is 
domestically inclined, although a good 
fellow. How they are able to think they 
are bait is beyond my comprehension. 
I said so to the Artist. But I added that, 
being English, they would probably pull 
it off. How they do believe in them- 
selves, and get away with it! 

“You forget,” answered the Artist, 
“that their intended victims are Eng- 
lish, too, and that makes catching them 
a man’s job. You think they don’t see 
their danger. But icn’t there an English 
proverb about muddling through?” 


REMEMBRANCE 


BY VIOLET ALLEYN STOREY 


OU may remember scenes in other lands; 
Gay cities on a summer holiday; 
Bright caravans that pass across gray sands, 
Or singing peasants on the Appian Way. 
But I shall all my life remember this 
As my most clear and cherished memory: 
Two children drinking deep of God’s own bliss, 
Watching the sunset far across the sea. 
You may remember perfumes rich and rare; 
Incense that comes when some jeweled censer sways; 
The scent of blossoms that have drunk dim air; 
Exotic odors that are swift to fade. 
But I who have been poor shall always know 
The smell of sea-enamored winds that crawl 
Over the bluff to talk with flowers that grow 
’ In bright array against my moss-flecked wall. 
You may remember luxury and ease; 
The touch of silken cushions, soft and cool. 
The taste of fruits plucked from dark-fronded trees 
By hands that laved in some warm eastern pool, 
But I’ll remember struggle-flavoring peace; 
The roughness of my cottage small and bare; 
The taste of fish I fry in bubbling grease; 
And little hands that set the table there. 


But who can tell which memories will be dearer, 
And who shall care if they bring youth the nearer? 
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BY J. D. BERESFORD 


ITHIN the past twelve months a 

definite reaction against spiritu- 
alism has been evident both in America 
and Great Britain, a reaction that is 
comprehensible and, from the point of 
view of all earnest workers in this field, 
very welcome. For five years or so 
spiritualism became a “craze.” The 
enthusiasts had an abundance of new 
material of many kinds and used it with- 
out discretion. Some of this material 
was valuable, but much of it was worth- 
less. Moreover, when the demand for 
wonders increased, wonders were iney- 
itably invented to supply the market. 
And the invented wonders were often 
more thrilling than the real. Also, an- 
other class of material came to fill the 
demand. This was neither real nor de- 
liberately invented; it was imagined. 
Hysterical subjects who had been soak- 
ing themselves in the abundant litera- 
ture of spiritualism, and particularly in 
that more sensational side of it which 
was so prominent in the press, began to 
have visions on their own account, and 
many of them passed beyond the stage at 
which they could be content to keep 
those visions to themselves as a secret 
solace. The next step for these neuro- 
paths was the well-known stage of the 
desire for recognition, though how far 
they actually deceive themselves when 
they begin to produce their pseudo- 
phenomena it is impossible to say. In 
any case the phenomena were produced, 
taking, for example, such a shape as the 
pretended haunting of a house by pol- 
tergeists, a peculiarly easy marvel to 
imitate. Indeed, one such case held the 
public in thrall for over a fortnight in 
England in the summer of 1920, being 
dressed up day by day on the middle 
pages of most of the important journals. 


As a natural consequence of these in- 
fluences the “market”’ in spiritualism 
was soon glutted, and suffered not only 
from excess of superfluous and spurious 
material, but also from overadvertise- 
ment. For when advertisement over- 
steps a certain limit it invariably over- 
reaches its object and produces distaste. 
Finally, another cause for the reaction 
can be found in the gradual consolation 
of those who had suffered losses in the 
war, and who are ceasing to haunt the 
consulting rooms of mediums in the hope 
of a message from their dead. 

Now, as I have said, this reaction is 
exceedingly valuable from the point of 
view of those who are truly interested in 
the investigation of psychical phe- 
nomena. It is valuable for two reasons. 
The first is that the invented and imag- 
ined wonders will cease to be supplied; 
and many of them were so ingenuous 
and intriguing that even the specialist 
was deceived and spent valuable time in 
exploring them. The second reason is 
that the “craze”’ was doing much harm 
to the cause of spiritualism among 
thoughtful people. The sensation seekers 
and the credulous, the members of that 
majority of the public mainly catered 
for in the yellow press, were sometimes 
harmfully affected, and the sufferers 
have been frequently instanced in the 
pulpit and in medical and psychological 
journals as representative of the effects 
of spiritualism. Furthermore, the ecsta- 
cies and posturings of these lighter- 
minded people filled the thoughtful with 
a disgust for the whole subject. It was 
almost impossible to dissociate the sub- 
ject from the futile claims and extrava- 
gances of those who so abundantly pro- 
fessed their belief in it. And the result 
upon the intellectuals was necessarily a 
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strong swing of the pendulum toward 
incredulity and contempt. 

We may most sincerely hope, there- 
fore, that the “craze” has spent itself, 
and what we now speak of as a reaction 
will fade into inanition. For below all this 
superficial froth of exaggeration and fool- 
ishness the real work of investigation has 
been steadily going on, and the under- 
lying contention that actuates all re- 
search of this kind—the contention that 
the consciousness and personality of the 
individual survives the death of the body 
—was never so near scientific proof as it 
is to-day. 

In the May number of Harper's 
Magazine for 1919 I described the ex- 
periments of Schrench-Notsing, Doctor 
Geley, and Madame Bisson with the 
medium Marthe Beraud — generally 
known as “Mlle. Eva”—and made cer- 
tain large claims on behalf of the 
amazing results they had obtained. And 
I should like now to revert to those 
claims for a moment, if only to prove 
that they were neither ill-founded nor 
exaggerated. Since that article was 
written Schrenck-Notsing’s book has 
been published; the material has been 
further confirmed in Doctor Geley’s 
admirable work entitled From the Uncon- 
scious to the Conscious; and Marthe 
Beraud has given sittings to a select 
committee of the Society for Psychical 
Research in London, in the course of 
which sittings, although no new results 
were obtained, certain of the familiar 
phenomena were produced under condi- 
tions that practically excluded the pos- 
sibility of fraud. (Incidentally, it is 
worthy of mention that members of that 
committee to whom I have spoken were 
unanimous in their belief in the absolute 
good faith of Madame Bisson, the real 
crux in this case. For if, as now seems 
almost certain, she is entirely to be 
trusted, the possibility of trickery may 
be excluded from the whole range of 
these experiments.) 

Lastly, Marthe Beraud has lately been 
the instrument of new and intensely in- 
teresting phenomena, as she has been 
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able to materialize the perfect body of a 
tiny, nude woman, which moved with 
all the material actions of life, was visi- 
ble to the whole circle, and stood for a 
few moments on the hand of one of the 
sitters. This amazing phenomenon was 
described at some length by Madame 
Bisson at the Copenhagen Congress last 
August. 

I do not, however, propose to deal 
further with the evidence afforded by 
materializations in the present article. 
Personally, I am now convinced by the 
abundance and corroborative nature of 
the experiments that we must accept the 
possibility of the extension and materi- 
alization into visible, tangible, and pon- 
derable form of some as yet unknown 
matter in the human body. But, while 
this fact is of the greatest scientific inter- 
est and psychical significance, it would 
not in itself demonstrate the certainty 
of survival, even though it were acknowl- 
edged by the Royal Society. I have 
referred to it in this place partly because 
I wish all those thinking people who have 
recently turned away from the whole 
subject with some feeling of disgust to 
realize that the quiet, steady work of 
research still goes on, adding fact to fact 
with patience and _persistence—and 
using none of it for sensational purposes 
in the press. The best evidence for the 
survival of the personality does not find 
its way into the newspapers. 

And it is further evidence of this sort 
that is the theme of the present article, 
evidence which, unlike that for materi- 
alization, seems if it be accepted to 
demonstrate the fundamental contention 
we have set out to prove. It is, at 
least, a considerable advance toward 
that final conclusion which will be pos- 
sible when a sufficient body of attested 
facts has been brought together to 
frame the last incontestable argument. 

The chief witness to this new material 
is the Rev. C. Drayton Thomas, a min- 
ister of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, 
who has received the strange series of 
“tests” from a spirit claiming to be 
his father (a Nonconformist divine), 
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through the mediumship of Mrs. Osborne 
Leonard. I am fortunately in a position 
to vouch for the good faith of Mr. 
Thomas. I have met him and talked 
with him more than once, and I have 
been privileged to read the manuscript 
of a book that is to be published next 
year, a book in which he has set out the 
full account of his experiences in a form 
so official and unemotional that it has 
something the air of a government re- 
port. Mr. Thomas has, of course, far 
more influential guarantors than myself. 
He is a well-known member of the 
S. P. R. in England, and a very interest- 
ing introduction to his book has been 
written by Sir William Barrett. But 
first-hand testimony is always more con- 
vincing than a list of references; and I 
should like to add that in this case it 
comes from one who has still to be 
convinced of the truth of survival. For, 
despite all the evidence that is accumu- 
lating I am not yet convinced. 


What pleased me most when I first 


met Mr. Thomas was the fact that I 
could see in him none of the marks of 
the fanatic—fanaticism has its uses, but 
it is out of place in the witness box. He 
has a quiet, sincere manner and is an 
earnest Christian, and I judged him to be 
quite free from any suspicion of hysteria. 
Also it is well to remember that the 
witness he is bearing to the truth of the 
survival of the personality is of a kind 
that is by no means popular with min- 
isters of religion in England; and that, 
personally, he has probably more to lose 
than to gain by the testimony he is 
about to publish. Lastly, it seems worth 
while to mention that when, on the 
second occasion, we met I stated that I 
was still unconvinced of the truth of 
survival, he was ready to admit that the 
attitude I have taken up is quite defensi- 
ble, the attitude, namely, of not seeking 
personal evidence. For I have never in 
my life either consulted a medium or 
attended a spiritualistic seance. 

It was in the autumn of 1919 that Mr. 
Thomas first began to receive messages 
from the presumed spirit of his father, 
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suggesting an entirely new form of test 
with reference to proof of that spirit’s 
identity and condition. Before that time 
(and again later), what have been termed 
“book tests” had been repeatedly ex- 
perimented with, in which Mr. Thomas 
received messages that could be verified 
by books, the position and page of which 
were precisely indicated. ' This method, 
however, was open to the criticism that 
it was practically impossible to prove 
that the book used could not in any 
circumstances have been seen by Mr. 
Thomas. For in this connection we 
always work on the assumption that 
everything seen is infallibly remembered 
by the unconscious mind, although nor- 
mally no trace of the record can be found 
in the consciousness. 

The proposed new test appeared to 
overcome this objection, since it was 
now suggested that the confirmation of 
the message should be sought in the 
pages of the next day’s newspaper, which 
could not conceivably have been seen by 
Mr. Thomas at the time the messages 
were received and recorded. And, 
apropos of the latter operation, it is 
essential to mention the fact that all 
these messages were taken down in writ- 
ing at the time they were received and 
that in most cases a copy was sent by 
post to the offices of the S. P. R. in Han- 
over Square, the same evening—that 
is to say, on the evening of the day pre- 
ceding the publication of the newspaper. 

I will begin with a very early com- 
munication made at $ p.m. on the 10th 
of October, 1919. The messages were as 
follows: 

“In the Times for to-morrow, second 
column of front page, halfway down or 
nearly so, will be your name and your 
father’s, your own coming first. . . . In 
the first column and much in line with 
the above there is an address mentioned 
which he knows well; he knows the 
locality and the town.” 

Later the communicator added that 


1See Lady Glenconner’s The Earthen Vessel, 
with a preface by Sir Oliver Lodge for an account 
of these experiments. 
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close to these names and the address was 
a word looking like “Loos.” Mr. 
Thomas inquired if this indicated the 
verb “lose” or the adjective “loose,” 
to which the control (Mrs. Leonard’s 
control is invariably the supposed spirit 
of a child calling herself “‘Feda”’) replied 
that “it was more nearly the name of a 
town, or possibly a person.” Mr. 
Thomas, it may be noted, then made up 
his mind that the word was probably the 
French town of “Loos,” a place quite 
likely to be mentioned on the front page 
of the Times in connection with “In 
Memoriam”’ notices of losses in the war. 
Mr. Thomas does not tell us what his 
motives were when he picked up the 
Times next morning to find proof or dis- 
proof of the validity of these messages. 
No doubt it is as well that he should 
have kept all evidences of emotion out of 
his work, but I confess that as a novelist 
I miss the excitement and drama of 
what must have been a very critical 
moment. The cold record of the event, 
however, has its own value as evidence. 
For in the front page of the Times, in the 
second column, “about a quarter down” 
(note that the message gives halfway 
or nearly) he found a marriage an- 
nouncement containing the name Charles 
John Workman—Mr. Thomas’s own 
name being Charles and his father’s, 
John. In the first column, in line with 
this name, was the address, “ Ventnor, 
I. W.” the only address in that column 
meeting the description, which it did to 
perfection, Mr. Thomas’s father having 
worked in the Isle of Wight, and having 
frequently visited Ventnor in the exer- 
cise of his professional duties. But the 
most convincing shot of all was the 
third, inasmuch as immediately follow- 
ing the “Charles John”’ notice was that 
of the golden wedding of a man living at 
“Loose Court,” who had been married 
at the church of “All Saints, Loose.” 
Mr. Thomas adds that this was his first 
acquaintance with the fact that there 
was a village in Kent of that name. 
From this time onward the tests were 
repeated on many occasions; but as they 


were all of very much the same char- 
acter it would be tedious to detail them 
at any length, and I will choose only 
one or two of the more striking as exam- 
ples before examining the value of the 
evidence provided. Here is an instance 
taken from a sitting on the 10th of 
December, 1920, beginning at 5.57 p.m. 
The message was: 

“In the Times for to-morrow, column 
two of front page and close to the top, 
he thinks within an inch, is the name of 
a friend, a man, whom you were helping 
lately. Very close, almost in conjunction 
with it, is another name which will be 
an additional clue to him.” : 

Exactly in the place described, Mr. 
Thomas found next day the name of 
“Leslie” and, two lines above, the 
address “Queen-Square.” Mr. Thomas 
had recently been discussing books and 
other matters with Mr. Leslie Curnow, 
who is on the staff of Light, in the offices 
of which publication at 6 Queen-Square 
nearly all their meetings had taken place. 

The greater number of the tests refer 
to names, but before concluding the 
examples two cases may be given in 
which there are other forms of allusion. 
On February 4, 1921, among other refer- 
ences was one to the communicator’s 
“niece ‘E.’ not a name but words”; 
and in the place indicated was found a 
notice containing the words “of heart 
failure,” the niece “E”’ mentioned hav- 
ing died not long before of heart failure 
after an operation. Again among refer- 
ences to names and places on January 
20, 1921—all of them identified—was, 
“A little lower something made him 
think of golf; he did not look for it, but 
suddenly found himself so thinking; the 
words made him do so.” Four inches 
below the last reference Mr. Thomas 
found the words, “Out of bounds.” He 
adds, “Although my father did not play 
golf, he may have heard the expression 
from me; I not infrequently have need 
to make the observation when golfing!” 


The first comment that everyone will 
naturally make on these tests is as to 
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their vagueness, coupled with the sug- 
gestion that in a majority of cases the 
Christian names referred to are so com- 
mon that they are almost certain to be 
found somewhere in the Times’s small 
advertisements of births, deaths, and 
marriages. The latter suggestion, how- 
ever, has been answered by experiment. 
In the test cases, out of 104 items, 73 
were absolute successes, 12 were indefi- 
nite, and 19 were failures. Taking the 
same cases and seeking for an identifi- 
cation of the references in copies of the 
Times for other dates taken at random, 
gave 18 successes, 10 indefinite, and 76 
failures. This, and other experiments, 
seem fairly to demonstrate therefore 
that the successes in the test cases were 
far too high to be accounted for by coin- 
cidence. Personally, I do not feel in- 
clined to quibble over this point, since 
in sO many instances at least three cor- 
rect and precise references were given 
for the same date, thereby enormously 
increasing the mathematical odds 
against coincidence. 

The accusation of vagueness must be 
met on other grounds, and it is, admit- 
tedly, one of the most irritating factors 
in all evidence of this kind that the 
communicating spirit, while apparently 
demonstrating amazingly subtle powers 
of knowledge, should not be able to 
produce a few straightforward proofs of 
its remarkable powers. Why, it will be 
asked, could not the communicator in 
this instance have given, not necessarily 
verbatim, the content of a news para- 
graph to be published the next day? 
Half a dozen definitely successful cases 
of this kind would, it is felt, have been so 
much ‘more convincing than all this 
juggling with family names. 

But we must beware of impatience in 
this particular. When questions that in 
effect open this inquiry have been put to 
the communicating spirit, the answer 
has indicated that very considerable 
difficulties have to be overcome before 
the information can be obtained at all. 
These answers imply fairly definitely 
that sight, as we know it, is not the 
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instrument employed for reading, say, 
a type form of the Times's announce- 
ments, but that the matter is in some 
way, not comprehensible to us, 
“sensed.” Now if this be the case—and 
it is, after all, inherently probable that 
it should be so—we may argue a@ priori 
that this sensitive response will be more 
easily provoked when the matter offered 
refers to something that was within the 
spirit’s knowledge during its earth life. 
Furthermore, we must recognize the 
very significant fact that the communi- 
cator’s effort is so often concentrated on 
the endeavor to prove his or her own 
identity. Both these factors—namely, 
reference to the known and _ the 
attempted evidence for identity—are al- 
ways prominent in communications of 
this kind, and must be taken into careful 
consideration when we attempt to postu- 
late the condition and powers of the 
spirit after leaving the body. Lastly, we 
must not forget the terribly complicated 
process by which the messages are given, 
involving the interpretation of a “con- 
trol” as well as of the medium before 
the thought of the communicating spirit 
can be translated into language. 

The critics of this kind of message— 
and in reproving them I rebuke my own 
past impatience—are so apt to make the 
unwarranted assumptions (1) that the 
spirits must be able to communicate 
directly if they would, and (2) that the 
conditions obtaining on this other plane 
correspond very nearly to those of our 
earth life. 

With regard to (1), we can only say 
that, while the method of communica- 
tion is still very obscure, it has obviously 
to undergo a form of translation and 
therefore needs a translator. And, per- 
sonally, I lean strongly to the belief that 
the “control,” the “ Phinuit,” “ Doctor,” 
or “Feda” of well-known mediums is 
evolved from those mediums’ own sub- 
consciousness. This belief in no way 
implies deceit on their part. One might 
just as well accuse the shell-shock 
patient of deceit when he declares, for 
example, that he cannot lift his right arm 
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above the shoulder. What it more prob- 
ably implies is that in the trance state 
there is a dual control and an awareness 
on the part of the conscious of the 
activities, in certain directions, of the so- 
called unconscious self. On this point, 
however, we are still awaiting expert 
psychological evidence. 

As to (2), the conditions on the spirit 
plane, the evidence is so extraordinarily 
contradicting that in my opinion only 
one hypothesis can account for it— 
namely, that the condition of the spirit 
after death, perhaps for some years as 
we reckon time, is one of illusion. I have 
dealt with this elsewhere and have no 
space for the necessary argument in this 
article, but the essential points of the 
theory are that the spirit creates its own 
environment on that plane, and that we 
can no more expect any typical, much 
less a universally applicable, description 
of life on the other side than could an 
inhabitant of Mars who cross-examined 
witnesses of earthly conditions taken 
successively from New York, Thibet, 
and the Malay Archipelago. And if this 
be so we can understand both why we 
so often receive an account of life on the 
spirit plane couched in physical images, 
and why we are far too ready to assume 
that the communicating spirits could be 
far more convincing if they wished to be. 
For, on this hypothesis, the powers of 
these spirits are very definitely limited 
by their earth experiences. (I may add 
that since I first began to adopt this 
theory, soon after the publication of Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s Raymond, I have found 
in it a wonderful key to many of the per- 
plexities associated with this class of 
phenomena). 


Our second criticism of the Drayton 
Thomas “ Times tests” must necessarily 
deal with that terrible bugbear, telepa- 
thy, between the living. Would it be 
possible to account for the mystery by 
this means? We may begin by ruling 
out the possibility that either Mr. 
Thomas or the medium, Mrs. Leonard, 


could have had access to the material— 


the impossibility, in other words, that 
the names and facts given together with 
their positions on the front page of the 
Times could have been known by any 
normal physical process either to their 
conscious or unconscious minds. That 
possibility could only in this case be 
accounted for by a long and elaborate 
process of fraud which is quite incon- 
ceivable. (Apart altogether from the 
character of the chief persons concerned, 
there are purely mechanical difficulties 
to be overcome—involving confederacy 
with some employee in the Times office— 
which seem to me to put any charge of 
deliberate fraud completely out of the 
question.) 

But the application of the telepathic 
theory goes much deeper than this, for, 
according to the modern method, we are 
not permitted to exclude the possibility 
of telepathy when the material is known 
to any living mind. Now, in the case 
under consideration, detail of the con- 
tents of the newspaper page to which 
reference is made was obviously in the 
consciousness of many minds at the time 
of the sittings. Thus, particulars of the 
anneuncements in question would be 
known to those who sent them up for 
insertion, and to the clerks who received 
and classified them. The almost equally 
essential point of the position on thé 
page, however, could not be known to 
these people; but this also would have 
been known in some cases to the com- 
positors and typographers at the time of 
the sittings. Inquiry at the Times office 
elicited the information from the man- 
ager that the work of setting these 
advertisements is begun at 5 p.m.; but 
in a further letter with reference to a 
particular instance, he writes that the 
copy for the announcement in question 
had been set up “some considerable 
time”’ before the hour of the sitting, four 
to five o’clock. Another interesting point 
in this connection is that at a sitting on 
December 4, 1919, taken at the unusu- 
ally early hour of twelve, noon, the name 
Hutchinson was given by the communi- 
cator as appearing “about two inches 
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from the bottom” of the first column. 
This name was found next day by Mr. 
Thomas at the top of the second column, 
afact conveying the suggestion that extra 
matter had later been inserted in front of 
it, necessitating its transference from the 
bottom of one file to the top of the next. 

No doubt this examination should be 
pushed much farther and a careful 
comparison made; but even from the 
material at present available, it seems 
possible that in some cases the exact 
position of the announcement on the 
page was not known to any living being 
when the message was received—a con- 
clusion that considerably complicates 
the whole problem, since it appears to 
involve the power of accurate prophecy 
on the part of the communicating spirit. 
Personally, I should prefer to relegate 
the criticism of telepathy to other 
grounds, for, in my opinion, the theory 
of telepathy, if used to account for such 
a case as this, must be stretched beyond 
all credibility. My difficulty, taking this 
instance as more or less typical, is that 
there is no kind of sympathy or rapport 
between the minds of Mr. Thomas or 
Mrs. Leonard and a perfectly unknown 
compositor or printer in the Times office; 
and we have therefore to assume, in the 
first place, that the extra sensitive mind 
of a medium in trance can select its 
information at will from any possible 
source. What does this imply? I can 
see nothing for it but to postulate that 
the momentarily released spirit of Mrs. 
Leonard was able to get into communica- 
tion with the thoughts of certain previ- 
ously unknown operatives at the Times 
offices, and meticulously choose from 
those thoughts a few particular names 
and phrases and their precise position on 
the forms for the next day’s paper. 
Furthermore, she must at the same time 
have been in communication with the 
minds of Mr. Thomas and occasionally 
of new sitters that he brought with him, 
inasmuch as the particular names she 
had to select had a special application to 
the sitters and were in a great many 


cases unknown to her conscious mind. 
Vou. CXLIV.—No. 862.—61 
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Well, I can only say that of the two 
hypotheses I should prefer, from the 
points of view of ordinary reason and 
common sense, to accept that of a com- 
municating spirit endowed with super- 
normal powers in some directions, par- 
ticularly in this direction of “sensing” 
certain information. It seems to me the 
lesser miracle. Moreover, if we accept 
the telepathy hypothesis in such a con- 
nection as this, does it not practically 
commit us to the theory of survival? If 
we grant such amazing capabilities to the 
spirit of a medium, temporarily released 
from the control of the entranced con- 
sciousness, we can hardly deny the prob- 
ability that it is capable of a separate 
life of its own. If we are to credit the 
subconscious personality (or whatever 
we like to call it) with all kinds of super- 
normal powers, including that of tem- 
porary separation from the body and 
independent function, we in no way 
explain the wonder by talking about 
telepathy. Yet I can find no alternative 
to the positing of these supernormal 
powers if we are to account for the phe- 
nomena just examined by any theory of 
thought transference. If such transfer- 
enceas this were conceivable between con- 
scious minds, the world would, indeed, 
become a very queer place to live in. 

In conclusion, I would submit that 
these Times tests constitute new and 
exceedingly valuable evidence in this 
inquiry. The facts are open to challenge 
and investigation, and I, at least, am 
fully convinced that no charge of trick- 
ery or fraud could be upheld for five 
minutes. I do not suggest for a moment 
that, taken by themselves, these phe- 
nomena would convince a determined 
skeptic. Most skeptics are so very 
determined! But, taken in conjunction 
with the rapidly increasing body of evi- 
dence, I claim that this Drayton Thomas 
case furnishes a piece of testimony that 
is very hard to combat. It is not so 
sensational as the materializations of 
Marthe Beraud and Katherine Goligher, 
but from our standpoint it is far more 
essential. 
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Nevertheless, as I said earlier, I, 
myself, am not as yet fully convinced 
that the consciousness survives physical 
death in the sense in which the impli- 
cations of that statement are generally 
understood. The nearest that I have 
ever been to conviction was on an occa- 
sion in the winter of 1920-21, and then 
the influence was not reason, but the 
atmosphere of intense belief by which I 
was surrounded. I had been lecturing 
to the London Spiritualist Alliance in 
London, a lecture in which I had made 
some fairly stringent criticisms of my 


hearers’ attitude. But when the lecture 
and ensuing discussion were concluded 
several members of the audience came 
up to speak to me, and it was then that 
for a few minutes I seemed to be activel) 
aware of the truth of survival. It was 
not the things these people were saying 
that swayed me, but their faith. I could 
maintain my side of the purely intel- 
lectual argument in any discussion of 
proofs. Yet I felt an inner conviction 
that in some way or another they knew. 
Le coeur a ses raisons que la raison rn 
connait pas. 


AUNT SELINA 


BY CAROL HAYNES 


HEN Aunt Selina comes to tea 
She always makes them send for me, 
And I must be polite and clean 
And seldom heard, but always seen. 
I must sit stiffly in my chair 
As long as Aunt Selina’s there. 


But there are certain things I would 
Ask Aunt Selina if I could. 

I'd ask when she was small, like me, 

If she had ever climbed a tree. 

Or if she’d ever, ever gone 

Without her shoes and stockings on 
Where lovely puddles lay in rows 

To let the mud squeege through her toes. 
Or if she’d coasted on a sled, 

Or learned to stand upon her head 

And wave her feet—and after that 

I'd ask her how she got so fat. 

These things I’d like to ask, and then— 
I hope she would not come again! 
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OSIE PONT had been chicken girl 

at Wait’s Farm for a little over 
five years, which meant, as anyone who 
saw her round, sweet, childish face 
would know, that she had started her 
career at an early age. Mrs. Pont was 
a believer in early beginnings—a wise 
and practical belief in the mother of 
eleven children. All the little Ponts had 
been sent early to school, to be out of 
her way in her mornings of cooking and 
scrubbing and washing; they had been 
taken away from school at the earliest 
possible moment so that they might 
look after still younger Ponts, and then 
had gone early to work—to take their 
share of the burden which had grown 
too heavy for their parents’ backs. 

Rosie had not liked going to school. 
She had not liked leaving school when 
she was thirteen and looking after her 
little brother Leslie, and she had not 
liked, when Leslie grew old enough to 
go to school himself, being packed off 
by her mother to Wait’s Farm, to clean 
the fowl houses, collect eggs, mix chicken 
food, scrub the dairy floor, and make 
herself generally useful for five shillings 
a week. 

“You don’t know your own luck, 
Rose,”’ her friend, Emma Brown, had 
said to her just as she was starting. 
“Now you might be having to go away 
into the Shires, just as I am. That’s 
hard. Id give anything to be stopping 
here among them all, but there isn’t 
much work in these parts, and you’re 
lucky to get it.” 

Emma Brown was quite four years 
older than Rosie. She had been a pupil 
teacher at Rosie’s school in the days 
when Rosie was still on the safe side of 
twelve. Then things had gone wrong 
with Emma. Her father and mother had 
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BY SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 





died within a few weeks of each other, 
no money had been left, and she had 
been obliged to give up her ambitions 
in the way of education and turn to farm 
work like other girls in Oxhurst village. 
She had worked for some time at the 
Loose Farm, a mile from Wait’s, but 
they had had bad luck at the Loose and 
had turned away several hands, and 
now Emma could not get work in the 
neighborhood, so had been obliged to 
take a post as dairy girl on a big farm 
in Shropshire. 

Rosie was very sorry that she should 
have to go, for she was fond of Emma. 
But she could not feel that her friend 
was so unlucky as she made out, for it 
was possible that away in the big world 
of the Shires Emma might come to 
glories beyond the reach of chicken girls 
in Sussex. 

They wrote to each other for nearly a 
year. Emma did not like Shropshire 
ways, and she found her work hard and 
perplexing, owing to unaccustomed 
methods of farming. Botvyl, the farm 
in Shropshire, could have swallowed up 
two or three Waits and Looses in its 
acres—‘‘And all the work there is to 
do, and the ways they have of doing it, 
you'd never guess, Rosie.” 

Rosie wrote in her turn and gave news 
of Oxhurst and the Ponts, and the 
Orpingtons and Wyandottes at Wait’s, 
but, naturally, letter writing did not 
fulfill the same need for her as it did 
for the exiled Emma, nor had she 
Emma’s pen of a ready pupil-teacher. 
Letters were a “tar’ble gurt trouble,” as 
she told her mother, and after a time 
hers grew farther and farther apart, till 
there would be two of Emma’s between 
two of hers. Then when summer came, 
with the long evenings, Tom Boorner, 
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the plowman’s son, asked her to go cut 
with him into the twilight fields and 
lanes. They would go down the Bostal 
Lane, to where the gate looks over the 
fields toward Udiam and the Rother 
marshes, full of the cold mists of the 
twilight east, with the stars hanging dim 
and still above them, and there they 
would stand for half an hour, perhaps. 
They had not much to say to each other, 
but somehow it used to fill their eve- 
nings, and, what was more, it filled 
Rosie’s thoughts, so that at last she 
seemed to forget all about Emma 
Brown. Emma grew tired of writing and 
getting no answer, and after a time the 
letters ceased. 

Two months after she received the 
last, when the summer was gone and 
the gold corn stubble had been plowed 
out of the autumn fields, it was known 
at Wait’s and through Oxhurst that 
Tom Boorner and Rosie Pont would 
marry as soon as they were old enough 
and had the money. This did not plunge 
the neighborhood into any very great 
excitement, for it was not expected that 
the marriage would take place for five 
or six years at least. The couple were 
extremely young and their prospects 
were not very bright. Besides, a court- 
ship which did not run into years was 
not considered “seemly” in the country 
round Oxhurst. 

“Now don’t you go thinking above 
yourself, Rosie,” said her mother. 
“You'll have to work harder than ever 
with a marriage ahead of you. Tom’s a 
good boy, but he ain’t making more 
than fifteen shillings a week, and your 
father and me can’t do nothing for you; 
so you'll have to put by a bit every week 
for buying your clothes and sheets and 
things, and then maybe, by the time 
Tom’s ready to marry, you'll have 
enough money to set up housekeeping.” 

Rosie took her mother’s words to 
heart. Under her rather stolid exterior 


was a very lively desire for the little 
home that Tom had promised, and she 
was anxious that it should materialize as 
quickly as possible. Not only did she do 
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her usual work with more than usual 
thoroughness, but she occasionally 
helped Mrs. Bream of Wait’s in the 
house when she was short of girls, and 
on Saturday afternoons, which were sup- 
posed to be holidays, she occasionally 
put in half a day’s charing at the Vicar- 
age or at the week-end cottage the artist 
people had taken in Bostal Lane. These 
extra shillings were carefully put away 
in a wooden money box, bought by her 
father for that very purpose at Battle 
fair. 

Thus it happened that at the end of 
five years Rosie had saved nearly fifteen 
pounds. She was now nineteen and Tom 
was twenty-two. His fifteen shillings a 
week had been made a pound and there 
was no reason why they should not 
be married in the spring. Tom was 
very proud of her. He said she had 
been a good girl to work so hard and 
save so much, and that it spoke well 
for her success as housewife in the little 
cottage which on his marriage would be 
added to his wages from Tileman’s farm. 

Rosie was proud of herself and inclined 
to boast a bit. She would be married in 
a white dress made by the dressmaker at 
Battle. She would have a coat and skirt 
in her favorite blue, a felt hat with a 
quill in it, and a bit of fur to go round 
her neck. She had already begun to buy 
one or two little things—bargains that 
were brought to her notice by other girls 
or friends of her mother. She had a silk 
blouse and a pair of artificial silk stock- 
ings and a belt with a silver buckle. 

Then one day a peddler came to 
Wait’s Farm with lace collars and hat 
ribbons and jeweled combs for the hair. 
He said that he had been told down in 
the village that one of the young ladies 
up at Wait’s was going to be married, 
and he promised her that she would find 
nothing better or cheaper than what he 
carried on his tray. 

“T’ve been all over England, miss,” 
he said to her in the queer “furrin” 
voice which she and the other girls some- 
times found difficult to understand. 
“T’ve been in Scotland, where the lasses 
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never wear shoes to their feet. No good 
me taking my fine silk stockings there! 
I’ve been in Ireland, where the girls 
wear shawls over their heads. No use 
have they for my fine hat ribbons. And 
I’ve been in Norfolk and Suffolk and 
Yorkshire and Cheshire and Shropshire 
and every shire, but,” said he, with a 
roving brown eye for all the young faces 
crowded in the doorway, “I like Sussex 
girls the best!” 

Rosie stood silent, fingering a lace- 
edged handkerchief. “Did you say you’d 
been in Shropshire?” she asked, after a 
bit. 

“Shropshire? Why, yes, my lady. 
I’ve been to Salop and Ludow and 
Stretton and Bridgenorth. A fine place, 
Shropshire, with the Wrekin, and the 
Welsh hills that you see from the river, 
and the big jail in Salop where a mur- 
derer was hung three months ago.” 

“Did you ever meet anyone called 
Emma Brown?” asked Rosie. “She 
went to live in Shropshire at a farm 
called Botvyl.” 

“That "ll be near Stretton, won’t it?” 
said the peddler. 

“Church Stretton, Shropshire, is the 
address, though it’s four years since I 
got a letter from her. But maybe you’ve 
met her, knowing those parts?” 

The peddler looked reflective. “‘Now 
I come to think of it,” he said, “I did 
run across a young lady of the name of 
Emma Brown. But she was in the hos- 
pital in Salop, where I went to see a 
cousin of mine who had been taken ill 
with the rheumatic fever. Yes, I remem- 
ber it was Emma Brown from Botvyl 
in the bed next to hers. That’s queer, 
now, ain’t it, miss? It’s what they call 
a coincidence. Was this Emma Brown 
a friend of yours?” 

“Reckon she was, but I haven’t heard 
from her these four years.” 

“Well, poor girl, she must have fallen 
on bad times. There she lay in bed and 
could scarce speak to my cousin Polly. 
Now I remember, Poll told me she was 
down on her luck—all she’d saved gone 
on paying for being ill, which is a poor 
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way of spending. Now, miss, which will 
you have—the lace border or the em- 
broidery?” 

“T don’t think Pll have neither, thank 
you,” said Rosie, in a crushed voice. 

“What, neither? But you'll never be 
married without a lace handkerchief!” 

“T don’t like to go spending my money 
when poor Emma Brown’s in want.” 

“Now don’t you be silly, Rosie,” said 
one of the girls. “Your spending or not 
spending won’t make no difference to 
Emma Brown.” 

“You can’t keep the gentleman all 
this while talking and then buy noth- 
ing,” said another girl. 

They all wanted to see Rosie spend 
her money—it gave them an extrava- 
gant thrill. 

Rosie gave way and bought the em- 
broidered handkerchief, which was six- 
pence cheaper than the lace one. Then 
she went indoors quietly and rather 
sadly. 

The peddler’s visit had been a shock 
to her; it had made her think; it had 
made her a little ashamed of herrelf. 
How wicked she had been to forget poor 
Emma—poor Emma who had not liked 
going away from home! She had for- 
gotten her because she had been happy 
with Tom, and now she was going to be 
married and would never have thought 
of Emma at all if it had not been for 
the peddler. And poor Emma was ill. 
She had not been happy; her journey to 
foreign parts had not been a success. It 
didn’t seem fair. 

That night at home she was very 
thoughtful, and as soon as supper was 
over she went upstairs to the bedroom 
where she slept with two little sisters. 
They were already asleep, for their 
mother had put them to bed early to get 
them out of the way. They did not hear 
Rosie go to her chest of drawers and 
take out her money box. She counted 
the money that was inside—twelve 
pounds. She had saved fifteen pounds in 
five years. Probably Emma had done 
as well as that, for Emma was a hard- 
working girl, a better worker than Rosie. 
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But now all Emma’s savings had been 
swallowed up in a long illness, so the 
peddler said, while Rosie was spending 
hers on clothes and linen for her mar- 
riage—as if marrying Tom was not good 
enough in itself without the extra pleas- 
ures of silk and lace! Emma had spent 
her money on doctors and physic and 
all the hardships of a sick-bed. As if ill- 
ness wasn’t bad enough in itself, without 
having to spend one’s savings on it! It 
didn’t seem fair. 

The tears ran down Rosie’s cheeks. 
She felt that she had treated Emma 
badly, and now she couldn’t bear to 
think of spending all this money on her- 
self. She must send it to Emma; it 
would help her if she was out of work 
because of her illness, or if she was still 
poorly it would allow her to go away for 
a change to the seaside, perhaps. She 
wouldn’t let herself think of all she must 
give up in the way of a white wedding 
dress and the sage-blue coat and skirt 
and the hat with the quill. ... Her 
marriage would be a poor affair indeed. 
Still, the chief thing about the marriage 
was Tom. She would have him, what- 
ever happened, while poor Emma had 
nobody. They said she had been sweet 
on young Reg Vidler before she left 
Oxhurst, but it had come to nothing— 
perhaps because she had had to go away. 
Poor Emma! 

The next morning Rosie asked her 
mistress for an hour off at dinner time. 
Thinking she wanted to run down and 
see the peddler, who was still in the vil- 
lage, Mrs. Bream agreed, and Rosie went 
off. She carried her purse, not in her 
pocket, but in the front of her dress, in- 
side her stays, for her purse this morning 
held more money than it had ever held 
in its overlong life. 

“IT want a postal order for twelve 
pounds, please,” said Rosie to the post- 
mistress. Her face was very pale and a 
little drawn. 

“You can’t get a postal order for all 
that,” replied Miss Smith; “‘it ‘ll have 
to be a money order.”” She wanted to 


ask the girl some questions, but she took 
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her office seriously and maintained a 
professional aloofness. 

“Then give me a 
please,” said Rosie. 

The postmistress produced one. “Sign 
your name here,” she directed. 

“But I don’t want her to know 
it’s from.” 

“Then you can’t send a money order.” 

Rosie’s face fell. “What am I to do?” 
she said. “Reckon I don’t want the 
person it’s for to know it’s from me.” 

“Tf you like I will change your money 
for notes, and you can send them by 
registered post.” 

“Then I'll do that. But I don’t want 
to post it here.” 

“You can take the envelope and post 
it anywhere you like,” said Miss Smith. 
“But remember, Rosie,” she added, 
gravely, “it’s a lot of money. I hope 
you're not doing anything rash, my 
dear.” 

“No,” replied Rosie; “it’s something 
that must be done, I reckon. But don’t 
tell anyone about it, Miss Smith.” 

“No, I won’t tell. You’ve always 
been a sensible girl and I trust you not 
to do anything silly.” 

Rosie escaped with the registered 
envelope in her hand. She had not 
guessed that the matter would involve 
such difficulties, but she hoped they were 
now nearly over. She went next to the 
George Inn, where she found the peddler 
just setting out for the next county. 

“T want you to post this letter for 
me,” she said, “from some big town 
away from here. It’s to Emma Brown, 
but I don’t want her to know it’s from 
me. . . . She'd think I shouldn’t ought 
to send it . . . or maybe she’d be angry 
and send it back, seeing the way I’ve 
treated her. So I’ve done the address in 
printing hand, and if you post it from 
a place like Lewes or Horsham she'll 
never know who sent it.” 

The peddler smiled. “I'll post it from 
Lewes,” he said. 

Of course Rosie Pont svas a little fool 
and deserved to lose her money, after 
intrusting it to an unknown peddler to 


money order, 


who 
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post at his discretion, but as a matter of 
fact her folly was quite successful. The 
peddler was honest, and in due course 
the letter arrived at Botvyl Farm in 
Shropshire. 

“Miss Emma Brown, care of Mr. and 
Mrs. Tudor. That ’ll be for me,” said 
the farmer’s wife. “Who is sending me 
a registered letter, I wonder?” 

She tore it open and in surprise 
counted twelve treasury notes for one 
pound each. 

“Goodness gracious! Now who in 
the name of wonder can have sent me 
that?” 

“Some one who doesn’t know you're 
Emma Tudor,” said her husband. 

“Well, it’s not six months since I was 
Emma Brown, and this comes right 
away from Lewes. Maybe some one 
from the old place has sent it to me, 
thinking I’m still poor as I used to be. 
There was old Mr. Prescott, the vicar, 
he was a kind old man and I think ’u’d 
have done more for me when I left if he’d 
been able, but he was in a poor way him- 
self. Maybe he’s luckier now and thinks 
to do me a good turn.” 

“But don’t the folk down there know 
you're married? Why didn’t you write 
and tell °em?” asked her husband, with 
reproachful fondness. 

“Why should I? They’d all forgotten 
about me. Rosie Pont, who was the last 
one to keep up with me, hadn’t written 
for over three years, so why should I 
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remember folk who had 
me?” 

“Well, some one’s remembered you, 
as you see. Can’t you think who it is?” 

“No, I can’t—unless it’s Mr. Prescott. 
I don’t know anyone round there who'd 
be worth twelve pounds. Stay, it might 
be Mrs. Gain of the Loose. She was 
sorry enough to turn me away, and said 
she’d do something for me if ever she 
found she could.” 

“Well, no matter who sent it, here it 
is! And you can’t send it back, seeing 
there’s no address. We'll take it as a 
piece of luck and go into Salop to buy 
you a gown.” 

“T don’t like to do that,” said Mrs. 
Tudor. “I’ve got everything I want. 
I’ve been a lucky woman. I’ve had my 
ups and downs, but I’ve come through 
safe and happy at last. It isn’t everyone 
who’s had such luck. I'd like to give it 
to some girl who hasn’t done so well. 
Now there’s that girl Rosie Pont at 
home. I was middling fond of her once, 
and I don’t suppose she’s never done 
much for herself, poor child. One of a 
family of eleven children, and a silly 
little thing. I'll tell you, Owen! I’ve a 
mind to put that money straight into an 
envelope and send it to her. You can 
post it at Ludlow Market, and she'll 
never know where it comes from. I 
reckon she’ll find it useful, for these are 
hard times for those that haven’t had 
my luck.” 


forgotten 








A GROUP OF POEMS 


BY W. H. DAVIES 


W. H. Davies, probably the most talked of English poet of to-day, is a unique figure 
in London’s literary world. Drawn by the lure of the unknown, he came to this country 
as a young man, and tramped westward beyond Chicago, having for his associates 
hoboes and yeggmen and oftentimes spending the cold winter months in the old-fashioned 
“bounty” jails. But he was always the dreamer and always he was gathering along the 
the way the stuff of many a future poem and of his prose Autobiography of a Super- 
Tramp. On his return to London he alternated between similar vagabondage along 
English highways and the writing of volumes of verse, the rich and unusual lyrical qual- 
ity of which has given him an undisputed place in English literature. The British 
government has recognized his worth by making him a grant such as is given only to 
artists of real distinction. 


IMPUDENCE 
NE morning, when the world was gray and cold, 
And every face looked dull and full of care 
There passed me, puffing clouds of silver breath, 
A lovely maiden, with a jaunty air. 


The red carnations flamed in both her cheeks, 
Her teeth all there and shown; while either eye 

Shone like a little pool on Christchurch Hill 
When it has stolen half the sky. 


And when I saw such beauty, young and fresh, 
So proud, although the day was gray and cold, 

“Who ever saw,” I laughed, and stared amazed, 
“Such impudence before in this old world!” 


TELLING FORTUNES 
™ OU’LL have a son,” the old man said— 
“And then a daughter fair to meet 
As any summer nights that dance 
Upon a thousand silver feet.” 
“You dear old man, now can you tell 
If my fair daughter ’l] marry well?” 
The old man winked his eye and said, 
* Well, knowing men for what they are, 
She’ll break their hearts, because she’ll not 
Be half as good as she is fair.” 
The new-made wife was full of pain, 
And raised her head and hoped again. 
“And will my son be fine and smart 
And win a noble lady’s heart?” 
The old man winked his other eye. 
“Well, knowing women as we do, 
The kind of man they most prefer, 
He'll break their hearts, because he’ll be 
A fool, a coxcomb, and a cur.” 
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TWO WOMEN 


The Mother 


HE midwife nearly drowned my son, 
And beat him hard, before he’d give 
That cry a mother longs to hear 
To prove her precious babe will live. 


The Wife 


WISH that she had drowned him quite, 
Or beat your precious babe to death. 
Since he has grown so fierce and strong 
He'll beat me out of my last breath. 


Your precious babe is now a man, 

But, mother, he’s not worth the skin— 
As husband, father, or a son— 

That he was made for living in. 


THE HOUR OF MAGIC 


HIS is the hour of magic, when the Moon 
With her bright wand has charmed the tallest tree 

To stand stone still with all his million leaves! 

I feel around me things I cannot see; 
I hold my breath, as Nature holds her own. 

And do the mice and birds, the horse and cow, 
Sleepless in this deep silence, so intense, 

Believe a miracle has happened now, 
And wait to hear a sound they’ll recognize, 
To prove they still have life with earthly ties? 


HOW MANY BUDS 


OW many buds in this warm light 
Have burst out laughing into leaves! 
And shall a day like this be gone 
Before I seek the wood that holds 
The richest music known? 


Too many times have nightingales 

Wasted their passion on my sleep, 
And brought repentance soon; 

But this one night I'll seek the woods, 


The Nightingale and Moon. 
Vou. CXLIV.—No. 862.—62 








THE TEACHER AND THE TAUGHT 


BY GRACE IRWIN 


N every city there is a district which 
is called “tough”—a district which 
decent people, afraid of insult or theft, 
shun in both daylight and darkness. It 
is there that the overworked police grow 
callous to the everlasting complaints and 
brawls. In one such community, by the 
grace of a country whose proud boast is 
a free education to all, is a public school. 
And in this public school are teachers 
who daily work against the heavy odds 
of vice and miserable ignorance which 
have been piling up year after year or 
generation after generation. But vice 
and ignorance are not the only odds 
against them; there is also the lack of 
understanding and interest of the state. 
When most persons think of teaching 
they have a mental picture of little boys 
and girls sitting in straight rows and 
listening attentively to a very proper 
and very precise teacher. Every little 
boy and every little girl has a clean face; 
each blouse and dress is immaculate. 
This is the picture I actually had during 
my “practice” teaching days. They 
were quite adorable—those children in 
that second grade, twenty-five of them! 
Every one left home each morning with 
a mother’s kiss, a fresh handkerchief, 
and an admonition “to be good,” and 
they were good, very good. 

But I look at my class to-day and 
sigh. There are forty-three in the room; 
afew are absent. They are the offspring 
of two dozen and more nationalities, not 
including Americans and American col- 
ored children. One girl is part negro and 
part Indian—a rare combination for 


temperament. Thanks to the vigilance 
of the school nurse, they are not physi- 
cally dirty, although their clothes are 
often filthy and ill smelling. They do 
not leave home in the morning with a 





parental kiss, but more often with a 
curse or a blow, and no breakfast. 

The district in which I have taught 
since I left my “Little Italy” has no 
picturesque or novel background of for- 
eign peasantry, for it is merely ugly, 
sordid, and commonplace. Literally 
speaking, such a section is only of pass- 
ing moment to the rest of the country— 
for it lies about a railroad’s coal yards. 
The world is forever passing through it, 
but, bent only on what lies beyond and 
its journey’s end, it ignores its drab and 
hideous aspect. 

I never leave a city by train or enter 
another one that I do not find myself 
seeking curiously for the familiar sights: 
the blackened tenements and shacks, an 
oceasional church steeple rising out of 
the foggy atmosphere, the factory 
smokestacks sending forth over every- 
thing their pall of yellow, black, or gray 
clouds. The only intense color in the 
whole picture is sure to be in the crude 
and glaring advertisements which are 
painted on the side of every tenement, 
the side which is turned toward the 
railroad. I peer through the smoke and 
the gloom, searching for the roofs or the 
chimneys of the public schools. Coal 
dust and factory fumes may obscure 
them, but I know that they are there. 
There is nowhere in this land a section so 
hideous, so poor, or so bad that has not 
its public school. 

This particular neighborhood in which 
I teach lies at the back of a railroad and 
along its coal yards, and on its other side 
is a river, polluted by the refuse of many a 
factory. The factories themselves seem to 
be of a particularly odoriferous variety, 
for they send forth the most nauseating 
collection of smells. I do not care to 
imagine anything worse than a tannery, 
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a piggery (a slaughter house), and a gas 
house all in the breathing distance of one 
nose! 

The neighborhood in which I teach is 
what is often called “run down”’; it was 
once respectable and respected. The 
rest of the city stamps it to-day as a 
“rough-neck district,” and with equa- 
nimity adds that somewhere “down 
there” there’s a street in which more 
murders have been committed than in 
any other part of the city. It is still 
foreign, almost wholly so, but in quite a 
different sense from a “Little Italy.” 
There is a large percentage of Italians, 
but with a conglomerated assortment of 
two or three dozen other nationalities 
as well. One or two blocks of tenements 
are occupied solely by colored families. 
This variation of nationalities. helps to 
quicken the process of Americanization, 
but, unfortunately, the first thing they 
pick up is American street and gutter 
life, and with more rapidity than in 
districts in which one nationality is 
quartered by itself. But in spite of this 
I believe that it is far better for our 
national development that our different 
foreign populations sould intermingle. 
The assimilation ts not automatic or 
simple. Street brawls and even school 
fights are evidence of the complications 
which such a condition creates. The 
particularly popular epithet, “dirty” or 
“lousy,” followed by Wop, Polack, Jew, 
Trish, or nigger, makes for a problem I 
never knew in “Little Italy,” but I 
believe it is hetter for them to have these 
knocks and this opposition than to be 
placidly content to remain alien. 


The street blatantly announces itself 
as the first problem to be met and dealt 
with. The most casual passer-by has it 
thrust upon his notice. He does not 
think of it any farther than as a per- 
sonal affront or insult. The sidewalk is 
smeared with foul messages, likewise a 
near-by fence. Sometimes these are left 
untouched for weeks—the general neigh- 
borhood is too hardened and indifferent, 
and outsiders are either too fastidious or 
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too sensitive, to remove them. Gutter 
comments or insolent jeers at any stran- 
ger are quite the order. The teacher 
faces all this before she enters the school 
building. How can she teach intelli- 
gently within its walls and shut her eyes 
to what lies without? 

I feel that it is as fundamental and 
vital a need that a boy or girl should 
respect the social and personal rights of 
the passer-by as it is to know the bound- 
ary of his state. If this is heresy, let 
school boards make the most of it! 

A boy followed another teacher and 
myself for a block or more one day, 
mimicking our walk, gibing at us. 

“There’s my house. Come and tell me 
mudder! Tell her!’ He stood in a door- 
way just in front of us, mocking, 
inviting. 

We stopped and quietly accepted his 
invitation. His mother was somewhere 
up in the odoriferous chasm above us. 1 
hesitated as I looked at the rickety 
stairway which led up into the black hole. 

“Ask your mother please to come 
down to see us,” I said to the taunting 
Joe who was perched part way up the 
stairs. He was instantly swallowed up 
in blackness. We waited, listening to 
noisy, quarrelsome voices above us. 
Finally I turned to one of a dozen or 
more curious onlookers who had sud- 
denly sprung from nowhere in particular 
to see what the teachers wanted. 

“Go upstairs and ask Mrs. Ciccone if 
she will please come down. There are 
two teachers who would like to see her.” 

Peter eagerly sprang to do my bid- 
ding, but a minute later he was down 
again, wide-eyed and excited. He stut- 
tered over his message: 

“* Joe says like this to get the hell outer 
here or he’ll throw the broomstick down 
on you.” 

Of course this was not the end of the 
story. Mrs. Ciccone came to school that 
afternoon at the request of the principal. 
Poor woman, I felt sorry for her. She 
could not speak a word of English, and 
Joe had always taken advantage of that 
fact to trick her and to lie to her time 
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after time. She wanted him to be good, 
she conveyed through an interpreter, for 
she had a great respect for the school- 
house in the neighborhood. It had 
helped her with her many offspring, in 
many ways. They were not “so fresh,” 
so hard to manage, after they had been 
to school; she was proud of her “clean 
little American daughters”! And the 
nurse had been so good and the teachers 
—poor things, poor things! She knew 
how bad children could be. The teacher 
was a marvel to make them over—make 
them good. But Joe—he was an un- 
grateful wretch. She wished she had a 
knife and she would cut his heart out! 
She left us bowing deeply, but with a 
very humble, very apologetic Joe follow- 
ing meekly in her wake. 

Then there was my experience with 
Tom, which involved the same offense— 
yelling at me from the street. I suppose 
I should have considered myself more or 
less fortunate that it was only words 


which were thrown at me. Stone- 
throwing scenes have taken place— 


usually following a crusade against 
rouge, truancy, or cigarette smoking. 

Tom’s other name was Kelly, and 
Tom was “tough” and proud of it. 

“Oh, he’s so tough, teacher!” The 
other children looked with glowing pride 
upon their hero. “He’s got the best 
gang—they can beat everybody.” 

Tom had a paralyzed foot, but he was 
big and husky, even for fifteen. Every 
movement of his face or body was 
“tough.” I had felt that vaudeville 
actors exaggerated when they imitated 
the street gangster—until I met Tom. 
He hadn’t a vicious face—a little shrewd, 
but rather good natured. The first day 
that he was in my class the vice-principal 
came to my room and said: 

“Do you see that boy back there— 
Raphael Domminick? He has a fearful 
temper; he would just as soon go out 
the window as out the door. He is on 


probation from the reform school. Try 
to have more than patience with him. 
Keep your eye on him, but don’t let him 
know that you are doing it.” 
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It is not a cheerful, happy prospect— 
sitting by a human volcano, waiting for 
it to show signs of erupting, and then 
be expected to put a lid on gently and 
successfully. I had faced it before and 
it was a strain on my nerves. 

I taught with one eye on Raphael and 
one eye on Tom. I didn’t know Tom 
then, but I knew the signs. I had a dis- 
tinct feeling that on the morrow his seat 
would be on the opposite side of the 
room from the volatile Raphael. But 
the morrow I suddenly realized was a 
procrastination — immediate disaster 
pended. Tom, in some subtle fashion, 
was annoying Raphael. I walked to the 
back of the room, apparently to get 
something from a closet. I looked sternly 
into the averted face of Tom. 

“Turn around,” I motioned with my 
lips, indicated with my hand. But he 
grinned, scratched his head, cocked one 
eye at me, as though considering my 
force. He did not move. As I went to 
the front of the room I passed Tom and 
took his chin in my hand and turned his 
face forward. 

He shoved it away, and out of the 
corner of his mouth said, firmly but 
affably, “ Lay off that stuff!” He made a 
sidelong gesture with a flat palm, indi- 
cating finality. I have seen the gesture 
imitated many times on the stage. 

“Go to the office!” I commanded. 

He dragged himself lazily out of his 
seat and gave a broad wink at his 
audience. 

“A’right, a’right!”’ — twisting his 
mouth under one ear and then letting it 
curl toward his nose. Then he smiled 
complacently in a broad and genial 
fashion. 

“Ta-ta!” He gave me a salute with his 
hat as he left for the street, not the office. 

That afternoon after school he fol- 
lowed me on the other side of the street 
and yelled, “Ta-ta! Lay off that stuff!” 
until I had boarded a trolley car. It was 
the quintessence of all that was mad- 
dening. I could do nothing but itch with 
a desire to wring his neck. 

The next morning, at the first oppor- 
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tunity which presented itself, I sent for 
him. I did not see him in my room until 
the afternoon periods. 

He strolled toward me leisurely with 
eyebrows raised questioningly. He was 
a beautiful picture of serene and holy 
innocence. 

“Tom, what you did yesterday would 
make the boys think you were a coward, 
a ‘’fraid cat,’ as you call it. Any ‘sis,’ 
the very weakest ‘sis’ in the whole class, 
could have done the same thing!” 

Down went his eyebrows. He was 
completely taken back. 

“Was it brave? What could I do? 
You were out of my reach! But, be- 
sides, and this is more important, you 
were acting like a rowdy. The police 
don’t stand for that sort of thing, and 
you know it! Yelling at passers-by, 
annoying them, insulting them, result 
in—you know?” 

Tom knew; he was silent. 

“‘Are you a Boy Scout?” 

He was not. He shook his head. He 
wanted to get away from my direct 
gaze, from my words, my hand on his 
shoulder. He would have preferred the 
customary beating at that minute to 
my remarks. 

“ A’right,”’ he agreed, “but you could 
’a’ pushed me teeth down me throat 
yesterday.” He grinned sheépishly. 

“What nonsense! You know it is 
nonsense, and saying it to me is imperti- 
nent, and you know that, too! Tom, if 
I take your chin so again—” I repeated 
the experiment of the day before, which 
had saved Raphael but had not spared 
Tom. He took my wrist in his hand and 
shoved it away. 

“Don’t do that!” he commanded, 
firmly but agreeably, as he shook his head 
reprovingly. “Idon’t want to hurt you!” 

No, he didn’t want to hurt me, but if 
I persisted it would be quite necessary. 

I did not send him to the office, for I 
felt that it would not be necessary. He 
watched me for days, trying to get the 
“dope” on me. [I often caught him 
looking at me with one eye squinted, and 
he would shake his head perplexedly. 
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“Tom,” I said a week later, “will you 
be monitor of these pencils? They are 
disappearing very mysteriously.” 

Then and there he succumbed. He 
performed his new duty like a religious 
rite. 

For weeks he was a joy and a comfort, 
although his solemn mien was almost 
oppressive. I liked his smile. Raphael, 
too, was very quiet. I almost forgot 
his possibilities, until I heard of his 
eventual eruption in another quarter of 
the school. 

One day I had to leave my class for 
nearly half an hour. I left Tom in 
charge, for I had come to have implicit 
faith in him. My faith was apparently 
justified, for upon my return the room 
was almost uncanny in its profound 
silence. 

I never knew until a week later the 
secret of Tom’s hold upon a class which 
was not “easy.” For the first minutes 
they were quiet, they were in awe of the 
class “tough”; but then they grew a 
little restive. Tom was resourceful, and, 
besides, he wanted to reward their past 
quiet deportment. He removed from 
his pocket a pile of dirty, grimy pictures 
—pictures of “ladies” who “was mod- 
els” or worked in a “the-ay-ter.” But 
each lady was dressed like Trilby. 
Anthony Comstock must have turned in 
his grave. Tom displayed them, one at 
a time, to a class that was fascinated by 
this unusual class-room exhibition. He 
was hurt a bit, surprised when I spoke 
to him about it, as I told him that once 
again he had erred. He was shamed and 
very quiet. Hereafter he will render to 
the pool room the things of the pool 
room. 


The street is more an indication of a 
problem than the problem itself. It is 
only the tendrils of a sturdy weed whose 
roots are deeply buried in a soil which 
holds it tight. Merely clipping off the 
tops is a folly, for it will spring up with 
renewed vigor in some other spot. 

It is in the daily routine of the class- 
room work that the teacher comes in 
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intimate contact with some of the causes 
which lie behind the ways and manners 
of the street. She has to work and strug- 
gle with a deeply rooted weed. It must 
be dealt with in its entirety before any- 
thing better can be expected to flourish. 
Refusing to recognize the complete situ- 
ation is a menace to the general welfare 
of the country and unfair to the children 
themselves. 

Nowhere in the “course of study” is 
any arrangement made for this uproot- 
ing. It is not on the schedule. Courses 
of study are uniform, alike in every 
school, regardless of surrounding condi- 
tions. If human beings were all alike, 
if the altruistic “Pollyannish” theory 
that all men are created equal were true, 
then there would be no need for special 
classes for the defective, deficient, abnor- 
mal. There are such classes in the public- 
school system, which admits a difference 
in the individual physical makeup. The 
exceptional degenerate is also taken into 
consideration and placed in a particular 
class or school. With these cases re- 
moved there seems to be a general belief 
that all the rest are cut to one pattern— 
socially, mentally, morally—for the 
state expects and demands from them 
the selfsame results in the same length 
of time. 

One day a mother was sent for. Her 
son had been playing truant for weeks. 
When she faced him in the principal’s 
office she was venomous. He had been 
bad—evil company night after night. 
She had hardly caught a glimpse of him 
in all that time. He looked haggard 
from lack of sleep and proper nourish- 
ment. She leaned down and removed one 
of her heavy shoes, and with its stout 
heel she hammered her young son upon 
the head until she was stopped by an 
outraged, frantic audience. 

“Don’t hit that boy on the head. You 
could hit him where it would do no 
serious harm, but on the head—don’t!” 
The gentle vice-principal urged, com- 
manded. 

“Yeah.” She shrugged her shoulders, 
twisted her mouth in contempt at the 
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silly notion. “I have been hitting him 
on the head all of his life and it ’ain’t 
hurt him yet.” 

Can you honestly imagine, you who 
believe that all children are the same and 
have the same opportunities, that a boy 
who had been hit on his head all his life 
would be as quick at his lessons as one 
who had not? 

Some of the physical punishments 
given to these children are shocking in 
their primitive ferocity, for the parents 
will kick, bite, beat their miserable boy 
or girl until they themselves are physi- 
cally exhausted and the child cut and 
bleeding. Children treated so are of 
course combative and hard to manage. 
It is only the public performance of this 
brutality which comes under the notice 
of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. 

Harsh punishments lie behind the 
street, but more pernicious in its influ- 
ence is the fact that nothing is kept from 
the children. There is nothing too sor- 
did, too foul for them. They know more 
than most men and women who go 
through well-rounded lives without 
knowing and are happier for their igno- 
rance. 

The day before Christmas I permitted 
a few boys and girls to stay and help me. 
They were excited, filled with the coming 
holiday spirit. 

“Teacher,” Frank queried, “have you 
got any barrels of wine in your cellar?” 

“No, Frank,” I answered, half smil- 
ing. “Have you?” 

“Oh yes, teacher, ten. I'll get you 
some. I'll bring it to school now.” He 
started for the door. The idea of my 
being without a barrel of wine on Christ- 
mas appalled him. 

“Oh no, Frank; no, thank you. I 
haven't time. I’m going home very 
soon.” 

His face fell. “But I'll bring it to you 
if you'll meet me on Adams Street at 
two o’clock,” he almost pleaded. 

I gently reminded him of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment and the folly of a boy 
so young taking wine. Frank was alto- 
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gether too hilarious to take my sermon 
seriously; besides, he had the complete 
approval of his parents. 

“There’s a man who comes to our 
house ebbery Christmas and he’s ebbery 
time full—” 

I listened, shocked at this description 
of the man who was—“‘full.”” He must 
be a beast, a brute. Frank’s audience 
was very quiet. 

“And he gets tough on me and hurts 
me, and I holler. He ebbery time gives 
me a quarter to shut up.” 

The other children were visibly im- 
pressed. 

“Then he wants to dance with my 
sister and she don’ts wants him to.” 

‘Does your mother let him dance with 
your sister when he’s full?” Jennie’s 
eyes opened with horror. 

“Sure!”’ Frank answered, shortly. “If 
she don’ts dance with him he hits her.” 

“My God! even hittin’! Jennie 
stared. 

Not one of these children was over 


thirteen, and they were merely talking 
over a family party at Christmastide. 
I had a miserable feeling; it was all so 


far from what it might be. Jennie’s 
expletive grated unpleasantly; she was 
so young and childish looking. 

Nickie stretched luxuriously and 
boasted: “Hair cutting until twelve to- 
night. Everybody gives me big fat tips, 
and then Ill get drunk—good and drunk 
—oh, boy!” 

As they “helped me” I told them of 
my Christmas, of Christmas when I was 
a child, of little boys and girls who did 
not get drunk and who did not swear. 
I tried to make it sound appealing, for 
Christmastide has so many cherished, 
happy memories in my heart that it cast 
a shadow over the thought of the coming 
one to realize what Christmas might 
mean to others. But I wonder if they 
really were impressed favorably with the 
stories I told. Their own wild, riotous 
time had a lure which they could not yet 
resist. 

The picture I carried home with me 
that day was not a pleasant one, but it 
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gave me a new light, a clearer under- 
standing and sympathy for my children. 
If these things were so, it was better that 
I should know them. The children them- 
selves are quite unconscious of how very 
different their lives are from those of 
other children. 

For example, there was little Maria, a 
pale-faced child of thirteen in whom I 
had taken an interest. She looked so 
frail and she was so desperately poor. I 
had brought her a warm little coat which 
1 had dug out of the attic, and a little 
muff made of nice old tiger cat. How 
Maria adored that muff! She adored it 
so much that she wore it only on Sun- 
days, and her poor hands looked purple 
and frozen during the week days. 

“We wasn’t so awful poor,” she ex- 
plained in a listless manner, “but one 
time a fresh lady always bodders my 
father; she ebbery time comes to our 
house to see him. My mother, she told 
her to get out, but she don’ts wants to 
go. She was nothing but a bum. Her 
husband ebbery time had to beat her 
and put curses on her because she never 
stayed home, and she had seven children 
just like my mother. But she don’t care 
about nothing but chasing after my 
father. Her husband told her to even 
get out of his house and she hangs 
around just the same. One day she 
sneaked over to our house, pulled all the 
chairs and tables outer the room until it 
was empty, and she waits. When my 
father comes home she begins to shoot 
him with a gun. They arrested her; she 
was even fresh with the policeman, but 
everybody was glad she was arrested, 
even her husband—he had his revenge 
on her. But ever since we don’t have the 
barber shop, and the funeral was grand, 
but it cost too much money—we are 
poor.” 

To Maria, whatever glamour this 
story had once had was gone, had grown 
stale, covered with the mildew of pov- 
erty. Her whole family was now helped 
by the Bureau of Charities. In the 
height of all its glory how Maria would 
have told her tale! No detail, however 
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gruesome or sordid, would have been 
hidden from her, and she would have 
reveled in them all. A fresh “lady” had 
shot, murdered her father, and now they 
were poor, and that was the end of it! 

But through all this sordidness is a 
sweet, strong element of human quality 
—mother love and father love such as 
are to be found in any decent com- 
munity. Because of the heavy burden 
of poverty and ignorance piled upon it, 
it is at times pathetic—tragic. 

Little Patsy was brought to the office 
because he had been sneaking home with 
schoolbooks. It was against the rule 
of his grade to have home lessons, and so 
he should not have taken his books 
home. He looked nervous, frightened to 
death, but his small mouth was set in a 
stubborn line. He was ashamed to ex- 
plain, afraid, too, of the ultimate conse- 
quences of his disclosure. After repeated 
insistence upon the part of his inquirer 
he gave up, almost hysterically. His 
father could neither read nor write, and 
he was ashamed; he wanted to learn. 
Nine-year-old Patsy was stealthily and 
secretly teaching him! But rules are 
rules, and Patsy was forbidden to take 
his books home. 

Young as my children are, all under 
fifteen or sixteen, I sometimes encounter 
love of a different variety from mother 
love or father love. That, too, has its 
tragic side. 

At the back of my room was a com- 
motion. Rosie was in a rage—I could 
see that, I could hear it! I asked what 
the trouble was, for it seemed to me that 
she was complaining of some one’s hav- 
ing called her a name. I was not sure. 

“What is it, Rose?” I asked again, 
“What is it?” 

She was incoherent. 

Rose had been repeating the “name” 
that Sam had called her. It was wholly 
unfamiliar to me. I had never heard it 
before. No wonder I didn’t understand 
her. Rose thought that my “what is it?” 
called for a definition. In plain, unvar- 
nished English she explained just what 
Sam had accused her of, howled it out 
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from the back of the room for all to hear. 
My blood ran cold. I suddenly felt 
sick. 

I had seen the word in the Bible and 
in Shakespeare. I knew its meaning if 
not its sound. I would scarcely have 
asked for its definition in public. Rose 
was only fifteen, but before the year was 
out she was a mother. 

Most of the love affairs are not so 
unfortunate. The note which I took 
away from Fannie as she was about to 
give it to Abie was typical. I never 
ignore their notes, because it is only 
shutting one’s eyes to so much that needs 
sympathetic attention and correction. 


My DEAR DARLING SWEETHEART,—I am 
writing to let you know I am well. I hope 
the same from you. You think I am a damn 
fool but I am writing to let you know I ain't. 
You go to the movies every time and sit 
next Mary and say how Fannie could go to 
hell as long as you went with her. Mary 
told me what you said. Is that any way to 
go with a girl, fooling around with other 
girls? I never go out with other fellows. I 
never said go to hell, in back of you, but 
you did to me. Anyhow you mustn’t say 
all of them bad words in front of me. Oh 
Abie, you are a doll, you can’t say you 
ain’t. You are the nicest fellow I ever went 
with yet. I love you with my whole heart, 
don’t be false to me. Kisses x x x x x x x 

Your loving sweetheart, 
FANNIE. 


Fannie was a big, matured girl of fif- 
teen, a half head taller than the dapper 
Abie. She was dark and sullen, while 
he was a gay young blade, frankly a 
favorite with the ladies. At times they 
annoyed him by their attention. But if 
he was the “nicest fellow she ever went 
with” she must have had a past! 


As I step out into the street of the 
city’s slums after my day in the public 
school, it is with a feeling half of pride, 
half of pain, that I contrast in my mind 
what lies about and what lies behind the 
doors of the public school. The farther I 
walk through the congested, noisy 


streets. the longer I breathe the heavy, 
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sickening smells, the more I marvel at 
what the school means to such a neigh- 
borhood, and what it will eventually 
mean to the nation. The strength of the 
chain is the strength of its weakest link, 
and the strength of the nation will be 
measured by the success of the school in 
these districts; and this success is based 
upon the teachers’ loyalty, inspiration, 
and sense of grave responsibility. They 
must, besides giving the prescribed em- 
phasis to the three r’s, shape the patri- 
otic and civic ideals, see that health is 
safeguarded and morals guided. 

I think over what I have seen in one 
day within that school. Its surroundings 
are limited, narrow, or evil, but the 
school has stretched its arms out and 
over it, and brought from the outside 
world a new environment. There are 
inspiring class-room talks on current 
events, into which a wildly interested 
class bring newspaper clippings, discuss- 
ing under the teacher’s guidance the his- 
tory of nations in the making, encour- 
aged to share as Americans this coun- 
try’s problems. Once a week the worldsof 
industry and of commerce and their proc- 
esses are shown to them through care- 
fully prepared and selected “movies,” 
widening their narrow scope of factory 
life, and making them respect the power 
and wonder of production and construc- 
tion. Or again, the greatest of musicians 
play or sing to an enthralled audience of 
young music lovers as the phonograph is 
played. Lantern slides of famous paint- 
ings, and talks on the world’s foremost 
artists, bring to them a world of beauty. 
And then there are library periods when 
these children, whose parents are power- 
less through ignorance to guide them, 
are taught to choose their reading with 
care and thought. 

The tortured existence of an alley cat 
or dog is alleviated by the school, 
since most of the poor youngsters have 
never dreamed of treating animals in a 
humane way. They have never heard 
of it in their homes. This cruelty of 
theirs is not innate, but, like so many of 
their faults, is due to ignorance. The 
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child’s natural and instinctive love for 
dumb animals is encouraged in their les- 
sons in biology. They can repeat blood- 
curdling descriptions of scenes that they 
have witnessed in which some miserable 
horse, bird, cat, or dog has been the 
victim. It is rather a harrowing lesson 
until the culmination comes in their ex- 
pressions of passionate sympathy and 
condemnation! 

What is the matter with the public 
schools? The only answer is that there 
is too much public, too little of the 
school. From one end of the land to the 
other we need more and more schools. 
More schools, so that the cherished hopes 
and ideals and hard work of the whole 
teaching force from the superintendent 
to the assistant teacher may serve the 
nation as they so sincerely aspire to— 
and plan for. 

A street fight will bring back the sharp 
contrast again. I remember the day 
that a teacher came into the teachers’ 
room with her arm bleeding badly from 
an ugly scratch. Jennie had been having 
a furious argument with the girl sitting 
next her in the auditorium, and in baffled 
rage decided to run home. It was then 
that the teacher had blocked her path. 
Jennie had flown at her like a young 
fury—she was fourteen—and had dug 
her nails into the arm which obstructed 
her headlong flight. . . . Then I recall 
with a shiver that ugly-looking weapon 
which I wrung from a boy who was try- 
ing to use it on a young teacher. It was 
shaped like a “black jack” and was 
made of solid mahogany. He had been 
shrieking and kicking like a little fiend, 
and was threatening her with death one 
minute, and his whole gang the next. 
Most of his life had been spent in 
“homes” and reform schools. But 
many parents of these children recognize 
and appreciate what the schools are do- 
ing for them and are grateful. 

Once after the war was over we had 
occasion to visit most of the homes in 
the neighborhood. One rather prosper- 
ous Italian asked us about his Antoi- 
nette. Was she good? 
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“No—well,” I hesitated, “is her 
mother here?” 

“Don’t bodder with her,” he an- 
swered, loftily. ‘“‘Me, me you should 
talk to. Womans they don’t got the 
intelligence a man has. See? Except”— 
and he bowed low—“ except teachers.” 

We smiled and nodded. 

““T see—Antoinette, she’s fresh! My 
God! her mother ought to eat her heart 
out like she would a piece of bread. 
My God! In Italy we pay for ebberythin’ 
—hooks, paper, pens, ebberythin’. In 
America — ebberythin’ free — and right 
away she gets fresh! And the teachers— 





how they work for her—a dog’s life. She 
ought to be ashamed. Italy even is 
ashamed of her. Look what Italy 
done—won the war. Look at Antoin- 
ette! She’s ebbery time fresh. And 
Italy made the Kaiser no better than 
me—nothing but a saloon keeper.” 

His pride in Italy, his shame at the 
ingratitude of Antoinette toward Amer- 
ica and its teachers, were passionately 
sincere. 

Twisted as some of his points were, 
they had in them something to warm the 
hearts of teachers down in those byways 
and alleys of the city’s slums. 


THE MAGIC FLOWER 
BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


OU bear a flower in your hand, 
You softly take it through the air, 
Lest it should be too roughly fanned, 
And break and fall, for all your care: 
Love is like that, the lightest breath 
Shakes all its blossoms on the land, 
And its mysterious cousin, Death, ° 
Waits but to snatch it from your hand. 


O some day, should your hand forget, 
Your guardian eyes stray otherwhere, 
Your cheeks shall all in vain be wet, 
Vain all your penance and your prayer: 
God gave you once this creature fair, 
You two mysteriously met; 
By Time’s strange stream 
There stood this Dream, 
This lovely immortality 
Given your mortal eyes to see, 
That might have been your darling yet; 


But, in the place 


Of her strange face, 


Sorrow will stand for evermore, 
And Sorrow’s hand be on your brow, 
And vainly shall you watch the door 
For her—so lightly with you now, 
And all the world be as before. 
Ah! spring shall sing and summer bloom, 
And flowers fill life’s empty room; 
And all the singers sing in vain, 
But bring you not your flower again. 
O have a care—for this is all: 
Let not your magic blossom fall. 
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FTEN I black my own boots, and 

I never enjoy doing it. But 
Giovanni, now, likes to black boots! 
You could not mistake him. He has a 
real fondness for his profession. 

When he stands outside his little booth 
on a sunny day, it is not at the faces of 
the passers-by that he looks, but at their 
lagging or hurrying boots. He is so 
interested in watching and reading and 
interpreting these that sometimes, when 
I have passed quite close to him, he has 
not seen me, to accord me his smile. 
He has seen only 


my boots, which, 
' 


alas! on these occa- ae 
sions have not been . ! 
greatly in need of ~ 
polishing. 

Astothe weather, lt 





it has for Giovanni 
a meaning so woven 
in with his advan- 
tages or disad- 
vantages that it 
becomes easy 
to understand \‘* 
the genesis of my- d 
thology. Were Gio- 

vanni pursuing his \ 
profession in the —emg 
mythopeic age, 
Mud would be Gio- } 
vanni’s_ beneficent 
god. As it is he 
crosses himself on 
Sundays, with a 
prayer to the Ma- 
donna, and mud is & 
to him only mud, AN 
howbeit a desirable, 
not to say down- 
right fortunate 





GIOVANNI 


BY LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 






OUTSIDE HIS LITTLE BOOTH ON 
thing. A SUNNY DAY 





When, having received his welcoming 
smile, I mount one of his two chairs, 
with their iron footrests, business begins. 
With the dignity of a priest about to 
perform his office, he brings out his 
brushes, rags, bottles, and grease boxes. 

He is a fat little Italian, very good- 
natured, and extremely intent on doing 
his polishing in the right manner—a 
bootblack in a hundred. When he gives, 
finally, the last touch, your boots shine 
so that they are fit like “them golden 
slippers” for walking “the golden 
streets, hallelujah!” 

It was inevitable 
that I should find 
out something 
about him. More- 
over, he was ready 
enough to tell me. 
Oh, yes, he had 
been in America for 
along while, twelve, 
fifteen years! 

He has an oc- 
casional partner 
and crony, an in- 
considerable person 
against whose 
rather grayish neu- 
tral character that 
of Giovanni shines 
vividly, as a sea 
gull, swooping, 
shines vividly white 
in the sun against 
gray clouds. 

If a blue sky 
shone back of Gio- 
vanni—I mean to 
say, if his partner, 
for instance, were 
young and_ glib, 
with the terrible 
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lightning-like efficiency of the young— 
Giovanni’s vividness would, I believe, 
alter wholly and be subdued, until, 
like the gull flying against a clear sky, 
his shining plumage would turn dull 
and his pleasantness fade to somber 
silence. 

A moment after I enter the booth 
there comes in a large overcoated man 
in a checked suit, who takes his place 
heavily in the other chair. Giovanni 
summons the crony with a terrible 
sweeping gesture. 

The crony shuffles in from the pave- 
ment where he, too, has been watching 
people’s boots as they pass by. Giovanni 
points at the customer’s very large shoes 
with a terrible commanding finger. The 
crony understands, and begins with 
Theocritan leisure to reach for brushes 
and other preliminaries, 

Meanwhile Giovanni bends, I should 
say almost tenderly, over my shoes, 
which really do look rather small, al- 


— 









\. 
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veo e me 


HE RAMS A HAND IN HIS POCKET 









most lovable, in contrast to the great, 
flat, broad, spatulate ones of the hip- 
popotamuslike gentleman in the next 
chair. 

The heavy customer, meanwhile, is in 
no mood to be patient. Moreover, the 
crony really is slow and the heavy gen- 
tleman has, obviously, an appointment. 

“Get busy, will you?” he says, 
sharply. 

He has taken out his watch and keeps 
it in his hand, opening it and snapping 
it to, a nervous, impatient performance 
calculated to destroy artistry. 

The crony takes an almost rapid 
glance at him and eliminates all extra 
flourishes. Silence! Laboramus! The 
bent back of the crony accedes perfectly 
to the heavy man’s request. Yes. 
Laboramus! 

Meantime, Giovanni is pursuing his 
task very leisurely. He puts one grease 
box back on the shelf and takes down 
another with a really Jovian gesture. 

He takes down from a hook 
a pair of shoe laces that have 
nothing to do with the case, 
looks at them, and hangs 
them up again. I think this 
extreme leisureliness is Gio- 
vanni’s way of making me 
very welcome. 

The heavy man gets down, 
soon, weightily. The crony 
seems willing to do a great 
deal more for him, but he will 
have none of it. He rams 
a heavy hand in his trousers 
pocket, brings out some 
coins, throws one on the base 
on which the chair stands. 
The crony stoops over it and 

‘ picks it up deftly without 
comment, much as a dog 
that is hungry does not pause 
to register his disapproval of 
your manner of throwing his 
bone, but seizes it. The coin 
safe in his pocket, the crony 
makes one inefficient dab 
at the gentleman’s trouser 
legs with a suddenly remem- 
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bered whisk broom. The 
hippopotamus escapes. 

Then ensues a really ter- 
rible conversation between 
the crony and Giovanni. 
Before this I have always 
longed to know Italian. 
Now I am relieved that 
I do not. The polishing of 
my boots is abandoned, 
save for an _ occasional 
swooping, _ lightning-like 
dab at them by Giovanni's 
right arm and hand, which 
seem to work independent 
of his intellect, that being 
wholly and hotly engaged 
with the crony. 

They talk in a really 
alarming manner. You 
had supposed them to be 
old friends! You even 
think that the traffic 
policeman on the corner 
might be called in. Before 
taking this step you decide 
to try the dissuasiveness 
of your own voice. Gio- 
vanni, you think, likes 
you. You will beg these 
men to desist and to stop short of what 
it seems may develop any minute now 
into murder. 

Well, we are a prejudiced people! 
God forgive us! Personally, I see little 
hope of nations understanding one an- 
other. What we take to be the terrible 
breaking of friendship may be its 
cementing. The crony goes out gesticu- 
lating (which is much for him). Then 
Giovanni puts down his brush, opens his 
grease box, swings the tips of his fingers 
around it with a gesture beginning at 
the elbow, pauses, and says, not only 
with mellow satisfaction, but with posi- 
tive melting affection, “Hee is a verra 
good man!” 

Well, so be it! They have given you 
a verra bad few minutes. Yet there is a 
law of compensation, too, for Giovanni 
has just given you, to offset your fright, 
an immense sense of relief. 





GIOVANNI 










THEY TALK IN A REALLY ALARMING MANNER 


“You said you have been in this 
country fifteen years?” 

Giovanni stops all operations to nod 
a deep nod such as they give on the 
stage. 

“Fifteen-a-year! Tha’s long-a time!” 

“ And you like America?” 

“Oh!” Impossible to give a hint of 
the tone. Loyalty, fidelity, gratitude— 
everything rolled into one! 

The polishing of my shoes goes for- 
ward. I look at them, waiting, and 
finally further information that I’ve 
been hoping for comes. 

He straightens up, almost as though 
he were about to salute a flag, but in- 
stead squares his elbows with his sides, 
looks me kindly, proudly—I had almost 
said patronizingly—in the eyes, like a 
man who believes himself to have bet- 
ter knowledge than you are likely to 
possess. 
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* Dis is de country for de opportun’!” 

So! I am to know his history. It 
comes soon—amid pauses, polishings, 
gestures, lightning transfers of his brush 
from hand to hand, as he warms to his 
subject; sometimes entire and sudden 
stoppages; again eloquent ejaculatory 
resumptions. All this to tell a very brief 
and extremely simple story. It concerns 
his son. His boy is going to school. A 
star pupil! His boy can read “ever-a- 
thing!” His tone and his words make it 
impossible to doubt—his boy is a real 
marvel. You would be willing to accede. 
No such boy could ever have been be- 
fore ““heem”—no such is likely to suc- 
ceed him! 

“He is a verra good boy! He can a- 
read ever-a-thing!” (Wide sweeping 
gesture that threatens to send the 
brush through the glass door of the 
booth.) 

Giovanni himself cannot read. 

“Tha’s why!” This refers to some 
conclusion that he has been without 
words expressing. “I canno’ read. But 
he can read!” Another sweep of the 


hand. “Oh, ever-a-thing!” 
And I am able to read “ ever-a-thing,” 





“*DIS IS DE COUNTRY FOR DE OPPORTUN’ ” 
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too, suddenly. I can read all the letters 
of his shining, happy face; I can read 
why he polishes shoes so excellently; in 
short, I can read the whole bright, clear 
purpose of his profession. 

For a profession, you understand, if 
we are to take for arbiter the dictionary, 
is “an open declaration, a public avowal 
or acknowledgment of one’s sentiments 
or beliefs.” 

Here is a clear purpose and a calling, 
if ever I saw one. Giovanni's youth 
lacked advantages and the gates of read- 
ing were closed to him. He had deter- 
mined they should not be closed to his 
boy. Does one need more? It was evi- 
dent enough why he polished shoes so 
well; why, for his purposes, the passers- 
by were, of course, all headless—mere 
conveyors, purveyors, wearers, owners 
of shoes. 

He was a man of single purpose. He 
had nothing to say against his govern- 
ment, or his parents, or his priests, who 
had neglected to see that he could read 
‘ever-a-thing.”” He confined himself to 
his work and his profession. “I 
canno’ read! Buthecan! Ever-a-thing!” 
I am profoundly fond of my country, 
but am, for this very rea- 
son, perhaps, the less 
blind to her faults; and 
her faults I know are 
many. But like the little 
girl of the immortal man- 
ner of wearing her hair— 
when she zs good she is so 
verra verra good! I hear 
with a lift of the heart 
(which is, alas! perhaps 
pride in my own) Gio- 
vanni's words, “ Dis is de 
country fordeopportun’!”’ 

So Giovanni chose to 
come here to carry out his 
purpose. For always a 
deep purpose must be 
back of every wise or 
worthy choice; and that 
purpose is more than 
the choice, as the life 
is more than meat, or 





“HE CAN A-READ 


the body than raiment. I am inclined 
to think those are the best citizens 
of any land, who take the human 
heart for their country. And this, it 
seems to me clear, Giovanni has done. 
For it is for the advantage of others that 
he builds, not reckoning his own disad- 
vantage, save only as it servesthem. So, 
probably never having heard of him, he 
puts himself happily, while he flings his 
brush with such skill from hand to hand, 
in the class with Prometheus, 


. . . to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contem- 
plates. 


But this is to infer too much! and per- 
haps foolishly to idealize. Your mind 
goes to the crony. So does mine. They 
live together, it seems. I have no doubt 
he judges of Giovanni's life soberly. I 
have an idea that he would tell the story 


EVER-A-THING!”’ 


of it without a particle of glow; would 
show you the boy in a cold light. I be- 
lieve the crony has some hold over 
Giovanni; has perhaps been witness to 
family disruptions. Who knows but that 
this lad who can read “ever-a-thing,” 
occasionally, it may be even frequently, 
puts forth the arrogant flower of his 
superior knowledge. Who knows but 
that he treats these older men with 
patronage, it may be, even, God save us! 
with arrogance. 

Then, too, the future must be reck- 
oned with, and the bitter facts and 
realities of life. No one who has lived 
observantly can fail to see the possible 
danger. The boy has yet to grow up. 
Well, we have seen boys grow up before. 
Who knows? Who would dare predict? 
He may grow up to be a cigarette- 
smoking ne’er-do-weel. Even put it at 
its worst! He may some day grow stout 
from repletion, may wear a check suit. 
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a huge overcoat, and large, flat, spoon- 
shaped boots! He may hold a watch in 
his palm, open it and snap it to at 
intervals with an impatient fat thumb, 
and say in a sharp, surly manner, “Get 
busy, will you!’ to some bent-shoul- 
dered old bootblack stooping over his 
shoes! Yes, and he may, even, then 
fling down to him a coin in the manner in 
which one flings a bone to a despised dog. 
I know; I know. I have thought of 
these things. Yet all this changes noth- 
ing. There is a safety in the universe 
better than all our preventions; a con- 
sistency better than our contrivances. 
‘They were perhaps an exaggerative peo- 
ple, the old Hebrews, and certainly with 
reason they were very emotional; but 
they had both greatly observed and 
greatly experienced life. A certain young 
Nazarene spoke in their own key when 
He reminded them that every hair of 
their heads was numbered, and that not 
a sparrow falleth. He was but bringing 
them in new guise their old observation 
and conviction arrived at many hun- 
dreds of years before, that He that keep- 
eth Israel neither slumbers nor sleeps. 
So I am not anxious for the outcome 
of Giovanni's profession, and of those 
years of untiring, and it must have been 
happy, labor, which were all “an open 
declaration and public avowal and 
acknowledgment” of Giovanni's senti- 
ments and beliefs. Go to! Is the world 
ever lost?) That which had been denied 
to him shall belong in its fullness, and 
by efforts of his, to some one else. So he 
works twelve, fifteen years (“Tha’s a 
long-a time!’’) at, his polishing, not so 
much Prometheus after all, perhaps, as 
some dim Hermes Trismegistus—turn- 
ing baser metals into gold. “The gods 





go in low disguise”; as I grow older, | 
am more and more aware of the truth 
of that, and more aware of them. 

Meanwhile, Giovanni pulls his long 
strip of blackened flannel finally across 
the toe of my boot, with that deft down- 
ward, justly accented stroke and skill 
that come of twelve, fifteen years of 
practice. 

“You leeve down here?” 

Of course he knows perfectly well that 
I do not live down here in the midst of 
these skyscrapers. He merely does not 
want me to go without a little salutation 
of his heart. 

“No,” LT say, “but I am down here 
often, on account of my work.” 

“Oh!” Again that mellow, modulated 
monosyllable. Then sadly, or is it only 
sympathetically, “ You work?” 

I remember the fifteen years. 

“Yes.” Then I add, stumblingly ex- 
planatory, “I write.” 

“Oh!” (Wonderful curved inflection.) 
His eyebrows fly up happily, and he says 
in a brilliant, congratulatory manner, 
free from all envy, “ You can-a—write?” 

I nod. 

“An’-a read?” 

Yes. I can read and write. I let it 
go at that. 

Then I dig in my purse. He slips the 
coin in his pocket inconsideringly, with 
perfect indifference, as though money 
had nothing to do with the values of 
such people as ourselves. 

Then that shaking of his head over 
something too difficult for him; and 
pursuing, without envy, the thought of 
my accomplishments: 

“IT canno’ read,” he reasserts; then 
adds, happily, “but he can—ever-a- 
thing!” 
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SOME HUMAN FACTORS IN THE 


IMMIGRATION PROBLEM 


BY VIOLA I. PARADISE 


HOULD they admit or deport him? 
J Ellis Island considered the case of 
an ex-official of Monrovia, Liberia. The 
month’s quota for his country was all 
but exhausted; an allotment of one-half 
of one person remained. The official 
could not successfully be cut in half; he 
conformed in other respects to the re- 
quirements of our immigration laws; 
and so, after deliberation, it was decided 
that he be admitted, the remaining half 
of him to be charged to the following 
month’s quota. 

For, since the passage of our latest 
immigration law, arithmetic plays the 
leading role in the continuous drama at 
The law 


Ellis Island and other ports. 
limits the number of newcomers of any 
nationality to 3 per cent of the number 
of foreigners of that nationality in this 
country, according to the census of 1910. 
And of these admissible 3 per cent, no 
more than one-fifth may enter in a single 


month. Thus of 5,692 admissible 
French, 1,138 may enter in one month; of 
the 68,039 Germans, 13,608 may enter 
in one month; of 3,286 Greeks, 657 may 
enter in a single month; and so on, for 
each nationality, until the year’s quota is 
exhausted. Some countries will exhaust 
their quota within five months. Others— 
Great Britain, for example—will use up 
neither the monthly nor the year’s quota. 

How does the law work out? Can it 
be enforced fairly, without excessive 
hardship to the immigrant? Is it a re- 
strictive measure? Is it also, as it aims 
to be, in any way selective? What prob- 
lems of administration does it create? 
Just what happens to immigrants apply- 
ing for admission to the United States 
since the passage of this law? Is it a 


case of “‘first come first served?” 
Vout. CXLIV.—No. 862.—64 


To begin with the last question, noth- 
ing so simple as “first come first served” 
applies to the enforcement of this law. 
If you are a Greek, for example, and 
arrive on August 31st, your chance of 
admission is poorer than if you came 
on September Ist; and your chance, if 
you arrive on September 2d, is poorer 
than if you had waited to reach these 
shores until October Ist. For in some 
instances a country’s quota is exhausted 
within the first few hours of the first 
day of the month. As a result, ships 
‘arrying immigrants from small-quota 
countries lie just outside the harbor, if 
they arrive before the first of the month, 
and then, on the stroke of midnight, dash 
to quarantine. The ship that wins the 
race has the privilege of landing its 
immigrants first. Thus at midnight of 
August 3lst some half dozen ships 
steamed at full speed to quarantine in 
the New York Harbor. A single minute 
would make a tremendous difference in 
the lives of hundreds of immigrants who 
had pulled up stakes in the old country, 
had used the savings of years to buy 
their tickets, had broken old ties, and 
who, if deported, would be stranded 
penniless at a European port, faced with 
untold hardship and distress. Surely no 
other race in history was run for such 
tremendous stakes. One boat reaches 
quarantine at 1 a.m. Its human cargo 
is safe unless, perchance, at some other 
port in the United States another immi- 
grant-bearing vessel arrived a minute, or 
a fraction of a minute, earlier. Another 
ship arrives at 1.09 a.m. Its passengers— 
if the law is enforced—are doomed to 
deportation, while others of their coun- 
trymen, who set out perhaps a month 
later, and who happen to be on the lucky 
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boat which the following month first 
reaches quarantine, will be admitted. 

“But,” it may be asked, “how does 
it happen that the steamship companies, 
which must carry the deported immi- 
grants back to the port of embarkation 
free of charge, take the risk of bringing 
immigrants here in excess of the numbers 
admissible?” 

The steamship companies have no 
way of knowing how many passengers 
other steamships are carrying, either to 
the port for which their boats are bound 
or to other ports. At present about 
seventy-five steamship companies are 
sending ships from, roughly, a hundred 
foreign ports to forty-seven ports of 
entry into the United States. Moreover, 
even if a steamship company had the 
figures for other companies, it could 
always gamble on the chance of beating 
other ships to quarantine. 

“Is there no danger in such racing to 
port?” I asked the representative of one 
company. 

‘Considerable danger,”’ he said. “It’s 
safe enough on a clear night, but in a 
fog anything might happen’’—involving 
not only immigrants, but even the inno- 
cent by-passengers of the cabin! 

How many immigrants have been de- 
ported as a result of the law? At the 
time of writing (September 10th) no 
statistics on the number of deportations 
since July Ist are available at Ellis 
Island or in Washington. The Acting 
Secretary of Labor stated that he had 
within the last few days signed hun- 
dreds of deportation orders under the 
quota law. In the month of June only 
one single immigrant was actually de- 
ported for exceeding the quota. At the 
time this law was passed many immi- 
grants were already on the high seas, 
and the unlimited trouble which would 
result by the immediate enforcement of 
the measure led Congress to pass a pub- 
lic resolution providing for the admis- 
sion of any immigrants on vessels which 
had departed from foreign ports on or 
before June 8th, if otherwise admissible, 
even though the June quota was full. 
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(Immigrants so admitted were to be 
charged to the quota for the year begin- 
ning July Ist, but not to July’s quota.) 

Not only does an immigrant’s luck in 
happening to land at a propitious mo- 
ment determine his acceptability to us 
under this measure; there is also a dash 
of luck in regard to his nationality. The 
law is not based on his race, but on the 
political identity of his country at the 
time he was born. (An exception to this 
is made in the case of transferred terri- 
tory or the creation of a new country 
recognized by the United States. Thus 
a native of Alsace-Lorraine, whatever 
nationality he claims, is charged to 
France; a native of what is now known 
as Poland is charged to that country; 
but a native of an unrecognized Baltic 
state, formerly a part of Russia, is 
charged to the quota for Russia.) A 
case typical of many was that of three 
girls, cousins, born in the same village, 
which had belonged to Bulgaria when 
two of them were born, to Greece at the 
birth of the third. The Bulgarian quota 
happened not to be full at the time the 
ship on which these girls sailed reached 
quarantine, but the Greek quota was 
exhausted. The two so-called Bulgari- 
ans were admitted. The so-called Greek 
girl was deported. 

Still another instance is in point. A 
Scotchman and his wife emigrated to 
Africa, where their child was born. 
When the boy was fourteen years old, 
both parents died. A well-to-do kins- 
man, in America, able and eager to give 
the boy a good home and education, 
went out to Africa to get him and bring 
him to America. When they reached 
our shores the African quota for the 
month happened to be exhausted. If 
the boy had been born a little earlier, 
before his parents had moved to Africa, 
he could have been brought in under the 
quota for the United Kingdom, which is 
never filled. But he was born in Africa 
and was therefore excluded at the port. 
The uncle, however, appealed the case 
to the Secretary of Labor at Washing- 
ton, who found a loophole under which 
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to admit the child. The law makes cer- 
tain exceptions. Students, for example, 
are allowed to enter. Every law admits 
of interpretation. Since this child was 
to be educated here, he was admitted as 
a student. 

During July and August the Depart- 
ment of Labor made certain more gen- 
eral exceptions to the strict enforcement 
of the law, in various respects, in order 
to avoid inflicting the anguish which 
strict enforcement would entail. ‘“Tem- 
porary entry into the United States” 
was permitted in August to wives com- 
ing to husbands, aged and dependent 
parents coming to children, children un- 
der eighteen coming to one or both 
parents, and sisters coming to brothers 
who had served in the World War—pro- 
vided, in every case, that the relative to 
whom the immigrant was “destined” 
was able and willing to support the new- 
comer. Such temporary entries were to 
be charged to later quotas, the tempo- 
rarily admitted immigrants meanwhile 
being considered travelers—also an ex- 
cepted class. 

This, however, was a temporary meas- 
ure only. No similar regulation was 
made for September, and the general 
impression was current that the prac- 
tice was to be discontinued. Whether 
or not it is immediately given up, it 
must perforce eventually be stopped, for 
the annual quota for certain nationali- 
ties would very quickly be filled, and as 
soon as this happens all immigration 
from such countries will be cut off. A 
generous interpretation of the law may 
temporarily mitigate the anguish of a 
limited number of families, but there is 
nd way in which the annual quota may 
legally be exceeded, no matter what 
misery may result. 

Has the quota law affected the quality 
of immigration in any way? An attempt 
was made to learn the number of aliens 
deported for specific causes, and to com- 
pare the proportion of idiots, imbeciles, 
and other deportable classes, with the 
proportion of the same classes deported 
before the passage of the quota law. No 
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such statistics have at present writing 
been compiled by the Bureau of Immi- 
gration. It was the general opinion, ex- 
pressed by the Commissioner at Ellis 
Island, physicians, inspectors, and in- 
terpreters on the Island—practically all 
of whom are firm believers in the restric- 
tion of immigration—that the law had 
in no way affected the quality of immi- 
gration, although, of course, it had 
greatly reduced the numbers. It would 
seem that steamship companies, since 
they may land far fewer persons than 
formerly, would select only the very 
strongest and safest immigrants. Evi- 
dently, however, the previous laws 
(which still stand) which exclude every 
conceivable class of “ undesirable aliens,” 
had been sufficient to make the com- 
panies exercise their maximum of care. 
The quota law, as it works out, surely 
cannot be called selective, despite the 
nationality-percentage provision, which 
was framed with the intention of re- 
stricting immigration from the south and 
east of Europe, while allowing it freely 
from the north and west. It should be 
noted that the law does not actually 
permit the admission of 3 per cent of 
the aliens now in this country, but 3 
per cent of those here eleven years ago, 
for the 1910, not the 1920, census is used 
as the basis of population. The law in 
no way stimulates English, Irish, Scandi- 
navian, and other immigration from the 
north and west of Europe, which has 
been falling off for years. The national- 
ity clause merely acts as a further lim- 
itation on numbers. Examine the follow- 
ing list of countries with their quotas 
admissible for the fiscal year 1921-1922: 


Country or Place of Birth 


ES ee Is tant, Bete 287 
Se ee rele Se 7,444 
MI ag x56 ren att 1,557 
Cg. ew, cet ee oe 301 
Czechoslovakia. ... .. . 14,269 
Mg - 5 ce Sieh oe BR SSE 285 
at Pe ea 5,644 
ES rete re a> 3,890 
ee es a ee ee ee 71 


1Given up by Austria and Hungary, and therefore 
cannot be included in either of these countries. 
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France . 5,692 
Germany . 68,039 
Greece . 3,286 
Hungary 5,635 
Italy 42,021 
Jugoslavia “Ee patey Pe a 6,405 
EL ee eae ee 92 
Netherlands . 3,602 
Norway . eee 
Poland (including Eastern Galicia) 25,800 
Portugal (including Azores and 

Madeira Islands) .. . 2,269 
Rumania . ‘ 7,414 
Russia (including Sibe tia) $4,247 
Spain . 663 
RE ae a a i a 19,956 
Switzerland 3,745 
United Kingdom 77,206 
Other Europe (inc luding- Andorra, 

Gibraltar, Lichtenstein, Malta, 

Memel, Monaco, San Marino, 

and Iceland) +. Aer ee 86 
Armenia 1,588 
i pe a ic sith Karlie poll 56 
Syria 905 
Turkey (Europe ‘and Asia, includ- 

ing Smyrna District) 653 
Other Asia (including Persia, 

Rhodes, Cyprus, and _ territory 

other than Siberia which is not 

included in the Asiatic Barred 

Zone. Persons born in Siberia are 

included in the Russia quota) . 78 
Africa ee puma. Vg 120 
NE, ee ee 271 
New Zealand . 50 


Atlantic Islands (other than Asores, 
Madeira, and islands adjacent to 
the American Continents) . 60 





Pacific Islands (other than New 

Zealand and islands adjacent to 
the American Continents) . . 22 
Total . $55,825 


The United Kingdom has not since 
1914 contributed anything like her pres- 
ent quota; nor has Germany or Sweden 
contributed even an approach to their 
respective quotas within recent years. 
The result of the law will be that, instead 
of the 355,825 which the law permits to 
enter the United States, a smaller num- 
ber will come. 

Meanwhile, of course, the enforcement 
of our other immigration laws goes on. 

The procedure of handling immigrants 
is familiar to many, but perhaps a brief 
restatement should be made. From 


quarantine the steamships go to the 
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dock, where cabin passengers are landed, 
and where immigrants are transferred to 
barges, which take them to Ellis Island. 
Here their first experience is examina- 
tion by physicians of the Public Health 
Service. One physician makes a gen- 
eral cursory survey of the newcomer, 
perhaps asks him a question or two. If 
there is any suspicion of physical or 
mental inferiority, the immigrant is 
marked for a more careful examination. 
A second physician examines every scalp 
for favus or ringworm, turns back every 
eyelid for traces of trachoma. He, too, 
puts his mark on all doubtful cases. 

The immigrant, who has already been 
examined many times—at the port of 
embarkation, on shipboard, and at quar- 
antine—is so accustomed to the process 
that he takes it as a matter of fact. Even 
the little children do not cry, but merely 
blink as their eyelids are turned back. 
However, when marked immigrants are 
led into a special room for a thorough 
physical and sometimes mental examina- 
tion then, perhaps, there are tears. A 
child taken without its mother may be 
frightened; or an adult, separated from 
the main stream, becomes anxious and 
nervous, and the fear of deportation, 
never wholly absent, waxes strong. 

The immigrants who are passed by 
the physicians, and later those who have 
been examined and tagged to indicate 
the doctor’s diagnosis, proceed upstairs 
into the aisles of the large inspection 
hall. At the end of each aisle are an 
inspector, an interpreter, and sometimes 
a guard. 

I stand next to an inspector as he 
checks up the “manifest sheets,” and 
questions immigrant after immigrant. 
First comes a Hungarian, twenty years 
old, reund-faced and confident, with a 
ticket to Chicago, fifty dollars, and an 
affidavit from a prosperous uncle who 
promises to provide for him. He has 
already satisfied the doctors that he is 
not an idiot or imbecile; that he is not 
feebleminded, insane, epileptic, tubercu- 
lar, afflicted with a loathsome or con- 
tagious disease, and that he has no con- 
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stitutional psychopathic inferiority, or 
other mental or physical defect which 
could affect his ability to earn a living. 
He now satisfies the inspector that his 
passport and visa are genuine; that, 
among other things, he is not a pauper, 
a vagrant, stowaway, polygamist, crim- 
inal, anarchist, or person who believes in 
the overthrow by force or violence of the 
government of the United States; that 
he is not a contract laborer; that his 
passage has not been paid for by any 
“corporation, association, society, mu- 
nicipality, or foreign government”; that 
he is not likely to become a public 
charge; that he is not illiterate. He 
takes the test book, with its forty words 
transcribed from the Bible, and begins 
reading with gusto. He seems almost 
disappointed that the inspector, con- 
vinced after the first few words of his 
ability to read, does not push the test to 
its conclusion. He is admitted, the 


quota for his country not being ex- 
hausted, and passes down to the railroad 


room. 

After him comes a man of thirty-seven 
with his nephew of nine. 

“You are Greek?” asks the inspector, 
examining his Greek passport. 

“No, I am Albanian.” 

“Your passport is Greek.” 

The man answers in English. He has 
lived in the United States for several 
years. “When I born my village Greek. 
Now Albanian.” 

“You're Greek,” says the inspector. 
“Don’t try to pull any of that bull. 
Where’s the boy’s passport?” 

The boy also has a Greek passport, 
although when he was born the village 
belonged to Turkey. He is coming to 
his father in Boston. They are ques- 
tioned further, and then are both given 
yellow cards, meaning that they are held 
for “Special inquiry.” 

The inspector turns to me. “They 
know the Greek quota is exhausted, and 
try to pretend they are Albanian.” 

“What will happen to them?” I ask. 

“Oh, the board will probably admit 
the boy, if his father provides bond. The 
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Turkish quota is not yet exhausted. But 
the uncle will be deported.” 

“Won't the fact that he has been in 
America before, that he has money, and 
was able to save enough to go back to 
Greece, and is obviously capable of sup- 
porting himself—won’t these facts help 
him?” 

“No; he’s been away longer than six 
months, and so has forfeited his exemp- 
tion under the quota law; the quota’s 
filled, so back he’ll,go.”” He turns to the 
next case. 

Again it is a Greek, twenty-two years 
old, a wheelwright by trade. He, too, 
receives a yellow card. After him come 
others. Every Greek from now to the 
beginning of the next month will run 
foul of the full quota; and within a few 
days quotas for several other countries 
will probably be filled. 

I pass to the next inspector’s desk. An 
Armenian boy of nine with an old little 
face is the first applicant. He has trav- 
eled all the way from Armenia alone. 
He answers the inspector’s questions in- 
telligently, but almost with detachment. 
He is a child only in years. His large 
brown eyes meet the inspector’s frankly 
for a moment, then turn absently toward 
the window. It is as if he has seen so 
much of sorrow that he has no emotion 
left to give to this present crisis in his 
life. The inspector, as he writes out the 
yellow card, says tome: “He'll doubt- 
less be admitted on bond. His father has 
sent a good affidavit.”” I smile encour- 
agingly at the boy, who has now turned 
half-attentive eyes on me. He nods, in 
recognition of the smile, but does not 
smile back. Has he ever known how, I 
wonder, and will he learn again? 

Next comes a Mennonite, a Russian 
German, rather short and chubby. He 
wears a tan Russian blouse and high 
boots. He says that he is one of sixty- 
two Mennonites who havecomeon money 
provided by a Mennonite society in 
Kansas. The society will provide them 
with tickets to Kansas, where they ex- 
pect to farm. Under the law they are 
deportable, as “assisted immigrants,” 
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but the loophole of religious persecution 
will probably let them in—they were 
conscientious objectors; it was against 
their religion to carry arms, and they 
“had trouble with the government at 
home.”” The Russian quota is large, and 
there will be no difficulty on that score. 

The next applicant is an old Jew from 
Palestine. He wears a long coat, and 
pulls nervously at his white beard. The 
physician has certified him as having 
defective vision. Hg takes his yellow 
card with a trembling hand. He stops to 
tell the inspector that his son in America 
is rich. The guard hurries him on, to a 
Special Inquiry room. 

It is with difficulty that I tear myself 
away from the inspection hall, with its 
picturesque crowd of eager faces, some 
glowing with excitement and hope, 
others tense with apprehension. I should 
like to wait until the group of rosy- 
cheeked Slovak peasant  girls—with 
their red-figured kerchiefs about their 
heads, and tied under their chins, their 
white blouses with big sleeves, em- 
broidered in red-and-blue cross-stitch— 
reaches the inspector’s desk; or for the 
Italian mother, in a dress of bright, 
bluish-green, proudly carrying a baby 
tied gayly on a white pillow with a bow 
of pink ribbon; or for another Italian 
family, a mother and father, with four 
tiny children all dressed in figured scar- 
let calico. It is a colorful room, and an 
eager. Is there any other place in the 
world, I wonder, where so many people 
are gathered together, all having torn 
themselves up by the roots, from their 
homes, coming not to visit, but to live 
in a country whose language and cus- 
toms are foreign to them? 

Next I go into one of the Special In- 
quiry rooms, where the doubtful cases 
are sent for consideration by the boards, 
It is only by special privilege that I am 
allowed in these rooms, for the hearings 
of the Special Inquiry boards are secret; 
the public is not allowed. There is no 
jury. The cases are heard by three in- 
spectors, appointed from among the in- 
spectors on the Island, who have the 
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power of deciding whether to admit or to 
exclude. To be sure, the immigrant has 
the right of appealing—except in certain 
cases (see below) to the Secretary of 
Labor at Washington, who in many in- 
stances has the power to reverse the 
board’s decision; and when the immi- 
grant or one of his relations already in 
the United States happens to under- 
stand this right, or when some immi- 
grant-helping society learns of his case 
and undertakes to make the appeal for 
him the adverse decision of the board 
may possibly be reversed. 

During the last fiscal year for which 
statistics are available (ending June 30, 
1920), 11,795 persons were rejected at 
the ports of entry. Of these only 4,812 
availed themselves of their right to 
appeal, and in 1,862 cases the opinions 
of the board were reversed. These facts 
may suggest the power that is wielded 
by the immigration inspector—prob- 
ably a greater power of meting out hap- 
piness or misery than that of any other 
Federal officer. He makes decisions 
which have more far-reaching effects 
upon the lives of human beings than that 
of a judge in our courts, passing prison 
sentence. Imagine the wisdom needed 
to decide fairly, for example, whether an 
immigrant is “likely to become a public 
charge ’’—the reason for which more im- 
migrants are deported than for any 
other. 

What are the qualifications of the men 
who fill these important positions? How 
are they selected? 

They take a Civil Service examina- 
tion, which tests their memory of the 
immigration laws—an examination of 
the same general type as a policeman’s. 
They are paid salaries ranging from 
$1,380 to $2,100 a year. Equipped with 
a familiarity with the law, the depart- 
mental instructions, and what individual 
endowments they happen to possess— 
which, fortunately, may include some 
human understanding, even though the 
examination does not demand this qual- 
ity — they sit and pass judgment. 





“Every day is judgment day at Ellis 
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Island,” said the Commissioner there. 
“The watchword I have sent out is, 
‘When in doubt, deport.’” 

But to return to the Special Inquiry 
room. I am permitted to sit at the table 
with the three inspectors, the inter- 
preter, and the stenographer. Eight or 
ten immigrants wait their turn, or 
benches facing the table. They go 
through the ordeal alone, their American 
relations not being allowed in the room 
while they are being questioned. At 
present a young Jewish couple, the man 
nineteen, the woman twenty, are being 
considered. On primary inspection they 
were certified as “likely to become a 
public charge,”’ not because of any men- 
tal or physical defect, but because the 
inspector thought they might have diffi- 
culty in finding work, and because of 
their youth. 

“Ts the man’s brother here?’’ asks the 
board chairman. A guard goes to the 


witness room and returns with a dapper, 
prosperous man, in a well-fitting palm- 


beach suit. He has been in America for 
many years. He states that he has 
$22,000 invested in his business, has 
$1,500 in the bank; that he will look 
after his brother and sister-in-law, will 
see that the man learns English, and will 
in time employ him in his store. After 
some hesitation the board admits the 
couple. 

Next comes a Greek seamstress thirty- 
seven years old. She happened to be 
among the first Greeks to land this 
month and therefore is not excludable 
under the quota law. She is “destined” 
to her father. Attractive, well dressed, 
she obviously makes a good impression 
on the board. But, unfortunately, she is 
illiterate. They hand her a book and 
ask her to read. She begins to tremble, 
turns white. She points a shaking finger 
at the letters. “Upsilon,” she mutters, 
and repeats the letter. It is evidently 
the only one she can recognize. 

The board questions her. ‘Where is 
the rest of your family?” They had been 
killed by the Turks. She herself had 
escaped to Constantinople, and worked 


in a French family as housemaid. Pos- 
sibly she still had one brother in the 
Turkish army. She had not had positive 
news of his death, but neither had she 
heard from him in three years. She had 
mourned him for dead. 

If she returned to Turkey would she 
work again for the French family? 

No; they had gone back to France. 
She had no one in Turkey. 

**While in Constantinople did you ex- 
perience any religious persecution?” 

No, she shakes her head. 

They let her try to read again and 
again she fails utterly. If she were com- 
ing to escape religious persecution, if 
she had been married and were com- 
ing to a husband, or if she were under 
sixteen years of age, the literacy provi- 
sion of the law would not have kept her 
out. 

It is explained that, in case of deporta- 
tion, the money she paid for her ticket 
will be refunded to her. “‘Where do you 
want the money sent?” 

She is dazed, cannot answer. The in- 
terpreter, amazed at her failure to reply, 
repeats the question impatiently. She 
shrugs her shoulders; she has no place 
to go, can give no address. Her only 
living relative—her father—is in 
America. 

She is ordered deported. She goes 
back to her seat, drops her face in her 
hands, and cries silently. 

“You understand you have the right 
of appeal to the Secretary of Labor?” 
she is asked. 

She does not answer. Evidently the 
statement means nothing to her. It is 
repeated. Again she does not answer. 
Then the interpreter, impatient, shouts 
it at her, asks her if she understands. 

“Yes, yes,” she says; and this goes 
into the record, though it is obvious that 
she does not understand. Presently a 
guard comes and takes her to the deten- 
tion quarters, where she will await de- 
portation. 

The next case is also Greek. An illit- 
erate woman, “destined” to her hus- 
band in Chicago, has neither money nor 
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ticket. The board asks her a few ques- 
tions, to assure themselves that she is 
really the wife of the man she claims as 
her husband. “What day of the week 
were you married?” And again, “When 
you were married, did you and your 
husband set up housekeeping for your- 
selves, or did you live with his family or 
your family?”’ The answers reassure the 
board, and a telegram is sent to the hus- 
band (in her name) asking for an affida- 
vit and money. The case is deferred, 
pending his reply. 

Next a German woman from Jugo- 
Slavia, with her fifteen-year-old son. 
The board is evidently as much im- 
pressed with the boy’s successful full- 
grown mustache as is the boy himself. 
They are coming to the woman’s daugh- 
ter and son-in-law. The affidavits are 
satisfactory; they are admitted. 

Another Greek case—this time a ro- 
mantic one. Her name is Penelope; she 
is shy and attractive. She is comifg to 
her intended husband, who works in a 
restaurant in New Haven. She is ques- 
tioned. Yes, she has known him since 
childhood. (An inspector turns to me 
to explain that many Greek women have 
been coming recently to marry men they 
have never seer.) She is told to sit 
down. A guard goes to the witness 
room and comes back with the man. He 
is beaming with anticipation; he has 
no doubts as to the outcome. He has 
been in America a year, speaks English 
fluently. 

**Why are you here?” he is asked. 

“I’m engaged with a girl.” 

He is making $30 a week, has saved 
$600, has bought $450 worth of furni- 
ture, and has taken and furnished an 
apartment. 

The girl is called. “Is this the man?” 
she is asked. She blushes, nods. He 
reaches out his hand and gives her left 
hand a secret hasty shake. 

“When are you planning to get mar- 
ried?” she is asked. 


She looks down. It is not for a well- 


mannered Greek girl to say. Her fiancé 
speaks up. “In two weeks.’ 
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“Would you be willing to marry her 
to-day? Right now?” 

He assents. “By all means!” 

She looks hastily, deprecatingly, down 
at her dress, but is willing. She is 
admitted, in care of the Y. W. C. A., 
which is intrusted with the task of get- 
ting the license, and seeing that the 
marriage is performed. 

“The big church wedding they’ll have 
after they get home,” an inspector in- 
forms me. 

And so on, case after case. Now the 
decision is favorable, there is a happy 
ending; again it is unfavorable, there 
is tragedy. 

“It is a terrible thing to see a boatload 
of immigrants about to be deported,” 
said the Commissioner at Ellis Island. 
“No one can ever picture the scenes of 
anguish we see at this port. Sometimes 
we have to carry people on board hyster- 
ical, shrieking, threatening to jump over- 
board. Only recently we had difficulty 
in keeping two women from throwing 
their babies overboard. They said death 
was preferable to the lives these children 
would have to lead back in their old 
country.” 

Threats of suicide are, of course, more 
frequent than the act itself. Yet sui- 
cides as a result of deportation are by 
no means unknown. At the Depart- 
ment of Labor in Washington I was told 
of two deported stowaways, one sixteen, 
the other seventeen years of age, who 
jumped overboard and were drowned. 

Another very different story of a stow- 
away was cited. A seventeen-year-old 
boy had crossed the Alps, had walked all 
the way across Germany, and had 
shipped as a stowaway from Marseilles. 
He stayed down in the hold for four 
days, when hunger drove him up. He 
was deported from Ellis Island. Some 
months later, again a stowaway, he ap- 
plied for admission at New Orleans, and 
was again deported, the law in regard to 
stowaways being very strict. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921, 13,779 immigrants were debarred. 
Of these by far the largest number de- 
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ported for any one cause were the 5,872 
who, for one reason or another—but not 
because of any mental or physical de- 
fect—were considered by the inspectors 
as likely to become public charges. The 
next largest group were the stowaways, 
of whom 2,291 were excluded; 1441 
illiterates were third in the list, 993 con- 
tract laborers were fourth, and 856 per- 
sons afflicted with loathsome or danger- 
ous contagious diseases (including tuber- 
culosis, trachoma, favus, and others) 
were fifth. The sixth group were the 
620 persons with other physical defects, 
which it was believed might affect their 
ability to earn a living. Among the 
thirty-one other classifications were 200 
children under sixteen years of age, un- 
accompanied by either parent, 88 who 
were excluded under the passport pro- 
vision, 204 who were idiots, insane (or 
had been insane), imbeciles, feeble- 
minded, or epileptic; 178 criminals, 81 


prostitutes and aliens coming for any 
immoral purpose, and 16 polygamists. 


As has been said, the immigrant re- 
jected by the Board of Special Inquiry 
has the right to appeal, unless he belongs 
to one of the classes to which the law 
does not allow this right. Thus, crim- 
inals, prostitutes, persons certified by 
physicians of the Public Health Service 
to be idiots, imbeciles, insane, persons 
with loathsome or dangerous contagious 
diseases, are among those who may not 
appeal. Others, however—such, for ex- 
ample, as those who are judged likely to 
become a public charge—may appeal, if 
they understand their privilege, or if 
they have relatives or friends who under- 
stand and help them to exercise it. Cer- 
tain nationalities have organizations 
equipped to assist their countrymen to 
make use of their rights under the law. 
Thus, the right of the immigrant to 
enter this country often depends not on 
the intrinsic merits of his case, but on 
the fact that pressure is brought to bear 
at Washington. Three immigrants with 
exactly the same claim may apply for 
admission to the United States. One, 
not realizing his right of appeal, does 
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nothing, and is deported. A second asks 
that his case be appealed, and the min- 
utes of the hearing are sent to Washing- 
ton, in which event the Secretary may 
or may not reverse the board’s decision. 
The third secures the help of an immi- 
grant aid society, which knows the law, 
which looks up the alien’s relatives in 
America, finds out what they will do 
for him, and sends an effective state- 
ment of the facts to Washington. The 
Secretary’s decision may still be adverse, 
but there is no doubt that the chance of 
the third immigrant is far better than 
that of either of the others. 

Perhaps the most tragic situations 
which arise are those involving a separa- 
tion of families. A typical case is that 
of a mother, coming with four children 
to her husband, who has preceded her to 
America with his two oldest sons, who 
has established a home here, and has 
sent for the rest of his family. At Ellis 
Island one of the children is certified by 
the examining physicians as _ feeble- 
minded, and must be deported. Some 
member of the family must return with 
this child, who can never be admitted to 
this country. Tragedy is inevitable. 
Shall the father and older boys give up 
the comfortable home they have estab- 
lished for the family here in America and 
go back with them to certain poverty 
and misery at home? Or shall the 
mother be sent back to leave the help- 
less child in the care of some stranger 
and return to give her other children the 
advantages which America offers 

Sometimes, in similar cases, but where 
the affliction is nothing as incurable as a 
mental defect—as, for example, a light 
case of trachoma which the physicians 
think would respond quickly to treat- 
ment—the Department at Washington 
has allowed a child to be treated in the 
hospital at Ellis Island, if the family 
pays the expense. In such cases one 
adult member of the family is also 
usually detained at Ellis Island, or occa- 
sionally admitted on bond, so that, if 
the family stops paying, or if the child 
is not, after all, curable, there will be 
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some one to accompany him when he is 
deported. 

It happened, during the war, that, 
because of the terrible suffering which 
would result from deportation, some ex- 
cludable immigrants were admitted tem- 
porarily, on bond, to be deported as soon 
as the government decided a return pas- 
sage was safe. Among these was a child, 
certified as feeble-minded. He was sent 
to school during his stay in America, 
When the time for his deportation ap- 
proached his family protested that he 
was not feeble-minded. The principal of 
his school and his teacher filed state- 
ments that his work was above the 
average; that he frequently got “100” 
in arithmetic, for example. However, 
the decisions of the examining psychia- 
trists at the ports are final; there is 
under the law no appeal from them, even 
though any number of outside alienists 
should disagree. The alienist in charge 
of the mental examinations, when inter- 
viewed about such cases as the above 
one, stated that they were very unusual 
and that, though the relatives of men- 
tally defective or insane immigrants 
were allowed to bring in outside alien- 
ists, it seldom happened that such physi- 
cians disagreed with the diagnosis of 
those at the Ellis Island. When there is 
disagreement, however, the original 
diagnosis stands, and the immigrant is 
deported. 

Often the cause of deportation is quite 
incomprehensible to the immigrant. 
How explain the intricacies of the quota 
law in such a way as to make a deported 
peasant understand? How convince an 
alien, who, in good faith, paid for a visa, 
believing it to be genuine, that he is 
rejected because back home some one 
imposed upon him, and sold him a 
fraudulent visa? How persuade such a 
man that the lack of an American con- 
sul’s signature—which is granted as a 
matter of routine to almost any appli- 
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cant upon the payment of a fee—is the 
sole reason why he is not acceptable to 
America? Can it be that in future inter- 
national relations the experience of these 
dazed, rejected people, for a cause very 
few of them could understand, and none 
could see as just, will affect the point of 
view of their own countries and the 
attitude of these countries toward 
America? 

This article attempts merely to put 
before the reader a brief picture of how 
the application of our present immigra- 
tion laws works out. The picture is by 
no means complete—a single paper is 
too small a canvas for it. The policy of 
restricting immigration is not consid- 
ered. If Congress wants restriction, re- 
striction it will have. The writer does 
wish to suggest, however, that the quota 
law is, in its working out, neither logical 
nor humane; that in all deportation 
cases some less haphazard way be de- 
vised to mete out justice; that the se- 
crecy of the Special Inquiry hearings be 
abolished; and that, in every important 
case—in fact, in every deportation case, 
until a workable policy has been found— 
publicity be given to the decisions 
handed down. Plenty of precedent for 
such procedure is to be found in the 
Department of Agriculture, in the en- 
forcement, for example, of the Food and 
Drug Act, in which enforcement each 
decision is not only made available to 
the public, but considered a matter of 
public concern. A decision as to how 
our immigration laws are being enforced 
is of no less value, and it is of great im- 
portance that the country at large 
should have available whatever informa- 
tion there is about this subject. This 
material concerning the addition to our 
population, so stimulating, so humanly 
interesting, could not help but increase 
the wisdom with which the nation will 
handle its immigration policies in the 
future. 
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PART Il 


BY JOHN BURROUGHS 


WAS born at Roxbury, New York, 

April 3, 1837. At least two other 
American authors of note were born on 
the 3d of April—Washington Irving and 
Edward Everett Hale. The latter once 
wrote me a birthday letter in which he 
said, among other things, “I have been 
looking back over my diaries to see what 
I was doing the day you were being born. 
I find I was undergoing an examination 
in logic at Harvard Col ege.”” The only 
other American author born in 1837 was 
William Dean Howells, in Ohio in March 
of that year. 

I was the son of a farmer, who was the 
son of a farmer, who was again the son 
of a farmer. There are no professional 
or commercial men in my line for several 
generations; my blood has the flavor of 
the soil in it, it is rural to the last drop. 
I can find no city dwellers in the line 
of my descent in this country. The Bur- 
roughs tribe, as far back as I can find 
any account of them, were mainly coun- 
trymen and tillers of the soil. The Rev. 
George Burroughs, who was hung as a 
wizard at Salem, Massachusetts, in 1694, 
may have been of the family, though I 
can find no proof of it. I wanted to 
believe that he was, and in 1898 I made 
a visit to Salem and to Gallows Hill to 
see the spot where he, the last victim of 
the witchcraft craze, ended his life. 
There is no doubt that the renegade 
preacher, Stephen Burroughs, who stole 
a lot of his father’s sermons and set up 
as a preacher and forger on his own 
account about 1720, was a third or fourth 
cousin of my father’s. 

Farmers with a decidedly religious 
bent contributed the main elements of 
my personality. I was a country man 


dyed in the wool; yea, more than that, 
born and bred in the bone, and my 
character is fundamentally reverent and 
religious. The religion of my fathers 
underwent in me a kind of metamor- 
phosis and became something which 
would indeed have appeared like rank 
atheism to them, but which was never- 
theless full of the very essence of true 
religion—love, reverence, wonder, un- 
worldliness, and devotion to ideal truth 
—but in no way identified with church 
or creed. I used to feel that my re- 
ligious temperament was as clearly 
traceable to the hard Calvinism of my 
fathers as the stratified sandstone is 
traceable to the old granite rock, but 
that it had undergone a sea change, as 
had the sandstone or, in my case, a 
science change through the activity of 
the mind and of the age in which I lived. 
It was rationalism touched with mysti- 
cism and warm with poetic emotion. 
My paternal grandfather and great- 
grandfather came from near Bridgeport 
in Connecticut about the end of the 
Revolution, and settled in Stamford, 
Delaware County, New York. Capt. 
Stephen Burroughs of Bridgeport, a 
mathematician and a man of note in his 
time, was father’s greatuncle. Father 
used to say that his uncle Stephen could 
build a ship and sail it around the world. 
The family name is still common in and 
about Bridgeport. The first John Bur- 
roughs of whom I can find any record 
came to this country from the West 
Indies and settled in Stratford, Con- 
necticut, about 1690. He had ten chil- 
dren, and ten children to a family was 
the rule down to my own father. One 
October, while on a cruise with a small 
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motor boat on Long Island Sound, 
stress of weather compelled us to seek 
shelter in Black Rock Harbor, which is a 
part of Bridgeport. In the morning we 
went ashore, and as we were walking up 
a street seeking the trolley line to take 
us into the city, we saw a large brick 
building with the legend on it—The 
Burroughs Home.” I felt like going in 
and claiming its hospitality—after our 
rough experience on the Sound its look 
and its name were especially inviting. 
Some descendant of Capt. Stephen Bur- 
roughs was probably its founder. 

My great grandfather, Ephiram, I be- 
lieve, died in 1818, and was buried in the 
town of Stamford in a field that is now 
cultivated. My grandfather, Eden Bur- 
roughs, died in Roxbury in 1842, aged 
seventy-two, and my father, Chancy A. 
Burroughs, in 1884, at the age of eighty- 
one. 

My maternal grandfather, Edmund 
Kelly, was Irish, though born in this 
country about 1765. It is from his Irish 
strain that I get many of my Celtic 
characteristics—my decidedly feminine 
temperament. I always felt that I was 
undoubtedly more a Kelly than a Bur- 
roughs. Grandfather Kelly was a small 
man, with a big head and marked Irish 
features. He entered the Continental 
army when a mere lad in some menial 
capacity, but before the end he carried 
a musket in the ranks. He was with 
Washington at Valley Forge and had 
many stories to tell of their hardships. 
He was upward of seventy-five years old 
when I first remember him—a little man 
in a blue coat with brass buttons. He 
and granny used to come to our house 
once or twice a year for a week or two 
at a time. Their permanent home was 
with Uncle Martin Kelly, in Red Kill, 
eight miles away. I remember him as 
a great angler. How many times in the 
May or June mornings, as soon as he 
had his breakfast, have I seen him dig- 
ging worms and getting ready to go 
a-fishing up Montgomery Hollow or over 
in Meekers Hollow or over in West Set- 
tlement! You could always be sure he 
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would bring home a nice string of trout. 
Occasionally I was permitted to go with 
him. How nimbly he could walk, even 
when he was over eighty, and how skill- 
fully he would take the trout! I was an 
angler myself before I was ten, yet 
grandfather would take trout from 
places in the stream where I would not 
think it worth while to cast my hook. 
But I never fished when I went with 
him; I carried the fish and watched him. 
The pull home, often two or three miles, 
tried my young legs, but grandfather 
would show very little fatigue, and I 
know he did not have the ravenous hun- 
ger I always had when I went fishing, so 
much so that I used to think there was 
in this respect something peculiar about 
going fishing. One hour along the trout 
streams would develop more hunger in 
me than half a day hoeing corn or work- 
ing on the road—a peculiarly fierce, all- 
absorbing desire for food, so that a piece 
of rve bread and butter was the most 
delicious thing in the world. I remember 
that one June day my cousin and I, 
when we were about seven or eight years 
old, set out for Meekers Hollow for 
trout. It was a pull of over two miles 
and over a pretty hard hill. Our cour- 
age held out until we reached the creek, 
but we were too hungry to fish; we 
turned homeward and fed upon the wild 
strawberries in the pastures and mead- 
ows we passed through, and they kept 
us alive until we reached home. Oh, 
that youthful hunger beside the trout 
stream! Was there ever anything else 
like it in the world? 

Grandfather Kelly was a fisherman 
nearly up to the year of his death at the 
age of eighty-eight. He had few of the 
world’s goods and he did not want them. 
His only vice was plug tobacco, his only 
recreation was angling, and his only 
reading the Bible. How long and atten- 
tively would he pore over the Book! 
But I never heard him comment upon 
it or express any religious opinion or 
conviction. He believed in witches and 
hobgoblins; he had seen them and ex- 
perienced them and used to tell us stories 
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that almost made us afraid of our own 
shadows. My own youthful horror of 
darkness, and of dark rooms and re- 
cesses and cellars, even in the daytime, 
was due, no doubt, largely to grand- 
father’s bloodcurdling tales. Yet I may 
be wrong about this, for I remember a 
fearful experience I had when a child of 
three or four years. I see myself with 
some of the other children cowering in 
a corner of the old kitchen at night, with 
my eyes fixed on the black space of the 
open door of the bedroom occupied by 
father and mother. They were out for 
the evening and we were waiting for 
their return. The agony of that waiting 
I shall never forget. Whether or not the 
other children shared my fear I do not 
remember; probably they did and maybe 
communicated their fear to me. I could 
not take my eyes off the entrance to 
that black cavern, though what I may 
have fancied it held that would hurt me 
I have no idea. It was only the child’s 
inherited fear of the dark, the unknown, 
the mysterious. Grandfather’s stories, 
no doubt, strengthened that fear. It 
clung to me all through my boyhood and 
until my fifteenth or sixteenth year, and 
was peculiarly acute about my twelfth 
and thirteenth years. The road through 
the woods at twilight, the barn, the 
wagon house, the cellar, set my imagina- 
tion on tiptoe. If I had to pass the 
burying ground up on the hill by the 
roadside in the dark, I did so very gin- 
gerly. I was too scared to run, for fear 
the ghosts of all the dead buried there 
would be at my heels. 

Probably I get my love for the con- 
templative life and for nature more 
through my mother than through my 
father. Mother had the self-conscious- 
ness of the Celt; father not at all, though 
he had the Celtic temperament—tred hair 
and freckles. The red-haired, freckled, 
harsh-voiced little man made a great 
deal of noise about the farm, shouting 
at the stock, sending the dog after the 
cows or after the pigs in the garden, or 
calling his orders to us in the field, or 
shouting back his directions for the work 





after he had started for the Beaver Dam 
village. But his bark was always more 
to be feared than his bite. He would 
threaten loudly, but punish mildly or 
not at all. But he improved the fields, 
he cleared the woods, he battled with 
the rocks and the stones, he paid his 
debts, and he kept his faith. He was not 
a man of sentiment, though he was a 
man of feeling. He was easily moved to 
tears and had strong religious convic- 
tions and emotions. ‘These emotions 
often found vent in his reading his hymn 
book aloud in a curious, undulating, 
singsong tone. He knew nothing of 
what we call love of nature, and he owed 
little or nothing to books after his school- 
boy days. He usually took two weekly 
publications—an Albany or a New York 
newspaper and a religious paper called 
The Signs of the Times, the organ of the 
Old-school Baptist Church of which he 
was a member. He never asked me 
about my own books and I doubt if he 
ever looked into one of them. 

How far off the current of my thoughts 
and interests ran from the current of his 
thoughts and interests! Literature he 
had never heard of; science and phi- 
losophy were an unknown world to him. 
Religion (hard predestinarianism), poli- 
tics (Democratic), and farming took up 
all his thoughts and time. He had no 
desire to travel, he was not a hunter or 
a fisherman, and the shows and vanities 
of the world disturbed him not. When 
I grew to crave schooling and books he 
was disturbed lest I become a Methodist 
minister—his special aversion. Religion 
on such easy and wholesale terms as that 
of his Methodist neighbors made his 
nostrils dilate with contempt. But lit- 
erature was an enemy he had never 
heard of, a writer of books had no place 
in his category of human occupations, 
and as for a poet—he would probably 
have ranked him with the dancing mas- 
ter. Yet late in life, when he saw my 
picture in a magazine, he is said to have 
shed tears. Poor father! his heart was 
tender, but as regards so much that fills 
and moves the world his mind was dark. 
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He was a good farmer, a helpful neigh- 
bor, a devoted parent and husband, and 
he did well the work in the world which 
fell to his lot to do. The narrowness and 
bigotry of his class and Church and 
time were his, but probity of character, 
ready good will, and a fervent religious 
nature were his also. His heart was 
much softer than his creed. He might 
scoff at his neighbor’s religion or politics, 
but he was ever ready to lend him a 
hand. 

The earliest memory I can recall of 
him dates back to a spring day in my 
early childhood. The “hired girl” had 
thrown my straw hat off the stonework 
into the road. In my grief and helpless- 
ness to punish her as I thought she 
merited, I looked up to the side hill 
above the house and saw father striding 
across the plowed ground with a bag 
strung across his breast, from which he 
was sowing grain. His measured strides, 
the white bag, and his regular swinging 
arm made a picture on the background 
of the red soil, all heightened, no doubt, 
by my excited state of mind, that 
stamped itself indelibly upon my mem- 
ory. He strode across those hills with 
that bag suspended around his neck, 
sowing grain for many years. 

Another spring picture of him much 
later in life, when I was a man grown and 
was home on a visit, comes to mind. I 
see him following a team of horses 
hitched to a harrow across a plowed 
field, dragging in the oats. To and fro 
he goes all afternoon, the dust streaming 
behind him and the ground smoothing 
as his work progresses. I suppose I had 
a feeling that I should have taken his 
place. He always got his crops in in sea- 
son and gathered in season. His farm 
was his kingdom and he wanted no 
other. I can see him going about it, 
calling the dog, “hollering”’ at the cattle 
or the sheep or at the men at work in 
the fields, making a great deal of un- 
necessary noise, but always with an eye 
to his crops and to the best interests of 
the farm. He was a home body, had 


no desire to travel, little curiosity about 
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other lands, except, maybe, Bible lands, 
and felt an honest contempt for city 
ways and city people. He was as un- 
conscious as a child, and would ask a 
man his politics or a woman her age 
as soon as ask them the time of day. 
He had little delicacy of feeling on the 
conventional side, but great tenderness 
of emotion on the purely human side. 
His candor was at times appalling, and 
he often brought a look of shame into 
mother’s face. He had received a fairly 
good schooling for those times, and had 
been a school-teacher himself in the win- 
ter months. Mother was one of his 
pupils when he taught in Red Kill. I 
passed the little schoolhouse recently 
and wondered if there was a counterpart 
of Amy Kelly among the few girls I saw 
standing about the door, or if there was 
a red-haired, freckled country greenhorn 
at the teacher’s desk inside. Father was 
but once in New York, sometime in 
the *twenties, and never saw the capital 
of his country or his state. And I am 
sure he never sat on a jury or had a 
lawsuit in my time. He took an interest 
in politics and was always a Democrat, 
and during the Civil War, I fear, a 
“Copperhead.” His religion saw no evil 
in slavery. I remember seeing him in 
some political procession during the Har- 
rison campaign of 1840. He was with a 
gang of men standing up in a wagon, 
from the midst of whom arose a pole 
with a coonskin or a stuffed coon upon 
it. I suppose what I saw was part of a 
Harrison political procession. 

Father “experienced religion” in his 
early manhood and became a member of 
the Old-school Baptist Church. To be- 
come members of that Church it was not 
enough that you wanted to lead a better 
life and serve God faithfully; you must 
have had a certain religious experience, 
have gone through a crisis as Paul did, 
been convicted of sin in some striking 
manner, and have descended into the 
depths of humiliation and despair, and 
then, when all seemed lost, have heard 
the voice of forgiveness and acceptance 
and felt indeed that you were now a 
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child of God. This crucial experience 
the candidate for church membership 
was called on to relate before the elders 
of the church, and if the story rang true 
he or she was in due time enrolled in the 
company of the elect few. No doubt 
about it’s being a real experience with 
most of those people—a _ storm-and- 
stress period that lasted for weeks or 
months before the joy of peace and for- 
giveness came to their souls. I have 
heard some of those experiences and 
have read the record of many more in 
The Signs of the Times, which father 
took for more than fifty years. The con- 
version was radical and lasting; these 
men led changed lives ever after. With 
them, once a child of God, always a 
child of God; reformation never miscar- 
ried. It was an ironclad faith and it 
stood the wear and tear of life well. 
Father was not ostentatiously religious; 
far from it. I have known him to draw 
in hay on Sunday when a shower threat- 
ened, and once I saw him carry a gun 
when the pigeons were here, but he 
came back gameless and with a guilty 
look when he saw me; yet I think he 
never wavered in his Old-school Baptist 
faith. 

There were no religious observances in 
the family and no religious instructions. 
Father read his hymn book and his 
Bible and at times his Signs, but never 
required us to read them. His church 
did not believe in Sunday schools or in 
any sort of religious training. Their 
preachers never prepared their sermons, 
but spoke the words that the Spirit put 
into their mouths. As they were mostly 
unlettered men, the Spirit had many 
sins of rhetorie and logic to answer for. 
Their discourses did more credit to their 
hearts than to their heads. I recall some 
of their preachers—or elders, as they 
were called—very distinctly: Elder Jim 
Mead, Elder Morrison, Elder Hewett, 
Elder Fuller, Elder Hubble—all farmers 
and unlearned in the lore of this world, 
but earnest men and some of them 
strong, picturesque characters. Elder 
Jim Mead usually went barefooted dur- 


ing the summer, and mother once told 
me that he often preached barefooted in 
the schoolhouse. Elder Hewett was their 
strong man during my youth—a narrow 
and darkened mind tried by the wisdom 
of the schools, but a man of native force 
of character and often in his preaching 
attaining to a strain of true and lofty 
eloquence. His discourses, if their jum- 
ble of scriptural texts may be called 
such, were never a call to sinners to re- 
pent and be saved—God would attend 
to that Himself—but a vehement justi- 
fication from the Scriptures of the Old- 
school Baptist creed, or the doctrine of 
election and justification by faith, not 
by works. The Methodists—or Armin- 
ians, as he called them—were a thorn in 
his side and he never tired of hurling 
his Pauline texts at their cheap and easy 
terms of salvation. Could he have 
been convinced that he must share 
heaven with the Arminians, I believe he 
would have preferred to take his chance 
in the other place. 

Religious intolerance is an ugly thing, 
but its days in this world are numbered, 
and the day of the Old-school Baptist 
Society seems numbered. Their church 
which was often crowded in my youth, is 
almost deserted now. This generation is 
too light and frivolous for such a heroic 
creed; the sons of the old members are 
not men enough to stand up under the 
moral weight of Calvinism and predesti- 
nation. Absurd as the doctrine seems to 
us, it went with or begot something in 
those men and women of an earlier time— 
a moral fiber and depth of character—to 
which the later generations are strang- 
ers. Of course, those men were nearer 
the stump than we are, and had more 
of the pioneer virtues and hardiness than 
we have, and struggles and victory or 
defeat were more a part of their lives 
than they are of ours; a hard creed with 
heroic terms of salvation fitted their 
moods better thar: it fits ours. 

My youthful faith in a jealous and 
vengeful God, which in some way had 
been instilled into my mind, was rudely 
shaken one summer day during a thun- 
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derstorm. The idea had somehow got 
into my head that if in any way we 
mocked the powers above or became 
disrespectful toward them, vengeance 
would follow, quick and sure. At a loud 
peal overhead the boy I was playing 
with deliberately stuck up his scornful 
lips at the clouds and in other ways ex- 
pressed his defiance. I fairly cringed in 
my tracks; I expected to see my com- 
panion smitten with a thunderbolt at 
my side. That I recall the incident so 
vividly shows what a deep impression it 
made upon me. But I have long ceased 
to think that the Ruler of the storms 
sees or cares whether we make faces at 
the clouds or not. Do your work well 
and make all the wry faces you please. 
My native mountain, out of whose 
loin I sprang, is called the “Old Clump.”’ 
It sits there with bare head but mantled 
sides, looking southward and holding the 
home farm of three hundred and fifty 
acres in its lap. The farm with its 
checkered fields lies there like a huge 
apron, reaching up over the smooth 
sloping thighs on the west and on the 
east and coming well up on the breast, 
forming the big, rough mountain fields 
where the sheep and young cattle graze. 
Those mountain pastures rarely knew 
the plow, but the broad side-hill fields, 
four of them, that cover the inside of 
the western thigh, have been alternately 
plowed and grazed since my boyhood 
and before. They yield good crops of 
rye, oats, buckwheat, and potatoes, and 
fair summer grazing. In winter huge 
snowbanks lie there just below the sum- 
mit of the hill, blotting out the stone 
fences beneath eight or ten feet of snow. 
I have known these banks to linger there 
until the middle of May. I remember 
carrying a jug of water one hot May day 
to my brother Curtis, who was plowing 
the upper and steepest side hill, and 
whose plow had nearly reached the edge 
of the huge snowbank. Sometimes the 
woodchucks feel the call of spring in 
their dens in the ground beneath them 
and dig their way out through the 
coarse, granulated snow, leaving muddy 
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tracks where they go. I have “carried 
together” both oats and rye in all these 
fields. One September during the first 
year of the Civil War, we were work- 
ing in the oats there, and Hiram was 
talking hourly of enlisting in the army 
as a drummer boy. When the cattle are 
grazing there one may often see them 
from the road over the eastern leg of Old 
Clump, which is lower, silhouetted 
against the evening sky. The bleating 
of the sheep in the still summer twilight 
on the bosom of Old Clump is also a 
sweet memory; so is the evening song 
of the vesper sparrow, which one may 
hear all summer long floating out from 
these sweet pastoral solitudes. 

From one of these side-hill fields father 
and his hired man, Rube Dart, were 
once drawing oats on a sled, when the 
load capsized while Rube had his fork 
in it on the upper side, trying to hold it 
down, and the fork, with Rube clinging 
to it, described a complete circle in the 
air and Rube struck on his feet below, 
none the worse for his adventure. 

Grandfather’s farm, which he and 
grandmother carved out of the wilder- 
ness in the last years of seventeen hun- 
dred, and where father was born in 1802, 
lies just over the hill on the western knee 
of Old Clump, and is in the watershed 
of West Settlement, a much broader, 
deeper valley of nearly a dozen farms, 
and to which my home valley is a tribu- 
tary. The sugar bush lies near the groin 
of the old mountain, the “‘ beech woods” 
over the eastern knee, and the Rundle 
place, where now is Woodchuck Lodge, 
is on his skirts that look eastward. 
Hence, most of the home farm stands 
apart in a valley by itself. As you ap- 
proach on the train from the south you 
may see Old Clump rising up in the 
north eight or ten miles away, presenting 
the appearance of a well-defined cone, 
with the upper portion of the farm 
showing, and hiding the mountain sys- 
tem behind it, of which it is the southern 
end. 

Old Clump figured a good deal in my 
boyhood life and scarcely less in my 
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life since. The first deer’s horn I ever 
saw we found there one Sunday under 
a jutting rock as we were on our way to 
the summit. My excursions to salt and 
count the sheep often took me there, 
and my boyhood thirst for the wild and 
adventurous took me there still oftener. 
Old Clump used to lift me up into the 
air three thousand feet and introduce 
me to his great brotherhood of moun- 
tains far and near, and make me ac- 
quainted with the full-chested exhilara- 
tion that awaits one on mountain tops. 
Mount Graham, Double Top Slide, 
Mount Peek o’Moose Table, Mount 
Whittenburg, Cornell, and others are 
visible from the summit. There was, as 
well, something so gentle and sweet and 
primitive about its natural clearings and 
open glades; about the spring that bub- 
bled up from under a tilted rock just 
below the summit; about the grassy ter- 
races, its hidden ledges, its scattered, 
low-branching, moss-covered maples, 
the cloistered character of its clumps of 
small beeches, its domestic - looking 
mountain ash, its orchardlike wild black 
cherries, its gardenlike plots of huckle- 
berries, raspberries, and strawberries, 
the patches of fragrant brakes like dense 
miniature forests through which one 
wades as through patches of green mid- 
summer snow, its divine strains of the 
hermit thrush floating out of the wooded 
depths below you—all these things drew 
me as a boy and still draw me as an old 
man. 

From where the road crosses the east- 
ern knee of Old Clump to where it 
crosses the western knee is over half a 
mile; well down in the valley between 
them the home buildings are situated, 
and below them the old and very produc- 
tive meadows, only the upper borders of 
which have ever known the plow.’ The 
little brooklet that drains the valley used 
to abound in trout, but in sixty years it 
has dwindled to such an extent and has 
been so nearly obliterated by grazing 
cattle that there are no trout until you 
reach the hemlocks on the threshold of 
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used to end. The woods were too dark 
and mysterious for my inflamed imagi- 
nation—inflamed, I suppose, by grand- 
father’s spook stories. In this little 
stream in the pasture I used to build 
ponds, the ruins of one of which are still 
visible. In this pond I learned to swim, 
but none of my brothers would venture 
in with me. I was the only one in the 
family that ever mastered the art of 
swimming, and I mastered it by per- 
sistent paddling in this pond Sundays 
and summer evenings and between my 
farm duties at other times. All my peo- 
ple were landlubbers of the most pro- 
nounced type and afraid to get above 
their knees in the water or to trust them- 
selves to rowboats or other craft. Here 
again I was an odd one. 

I used to make kites and crossbows 
and darts and puzzle people with the 
trick of the bumcomb blocks. One sum- 
mer I made a very large kite, larger than 
any I had ever seen, and, attaching a 
string fully half a mile long, sent it up 
with a meadow mouse tethered to the 
middle of the frame. I suppose I wanted 
to give this little creature of the dark 
and hidden ways of the meadow—so 
scared of its life from hawks, foxes, and 
cats that it rarely shows itself out of 
its secret tunnels in the meadow bot- 
toms or its retreats under the flat stones 
in the pastures—a taste of sky and sun- 
shine and a glimpse of the big world in 
which it lived. He came down wink- 
ing and blinking, but he appeared none 
the worse for his trip skyward, and I 
let him go to relate his wonderful adven- 
ture to his fellows. 

Once I made a miniature sawmill by 
the roadside on the overflow of water 
from the house spring that used to cause 
people passing by to stop and laugh. 
It had a dam, a flume, an overshot wheel 
ten inches in diameter, a carriage for the 
log—a green cucumber—a gate for the 
tin saw about six inches long, and a 
superstructure less than two feet high. 
The water reached the wheel through a 
piece of old pump log three or four feet 
long, capped with the body of an old 
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tin dinner horn. Set at quite an angle, 
the water issued from the half-inch open- 
ing in the end of the horn with force 
enough to make the little wheel hum 
and send the saw through the cucumber 
at a rapid rate—only I had to shove the 
carriage along by hand. Brother Hiram 
helped me with the installation of this 
plant. It was my plaything for only one 
season. 

I made a cross-gun that had a barrel 
in the end of which you dropped the 
arrow, and a lock with a trigger, and 
that was really a spiteful, dangerous 
weapon. About my fifteenth year I had 
a real gun—a small, double-barreled gun 
made by some ingenious blacksmith, I 
fancy. But it had fairly good shooting 
qualities—several times I brought down 
wild pigeons from the tree tops with it. 
Rabbits, gray squirrels, partridges, also 
fell before it. I bought it of a peddler 
for the sum of three dollars, paying on 
the installment plan, with money made 
out of maple sugar. 

On the wooded west side of Old Clump 
we used to hunt rabbits—really the 
northern hare, brown in summer and 
white in winter. Their runways made 
paths among the mountain-maple bushes 
just below the summit. The eastern side 
was a more likely place for gray squir- 
rels, coons, and partridges. Foxes were 
at home on all sides, and Old Clump 
was a favorite ground of the fox hunt- 
ers. One day of early Indian summer, as 
we were digging potatoes on the lower 
side hill, our attention was attracted by 
some one calling from the edge of the 
woods at the upper side of the sheep 
lot. My brothers rested on their hoe han- 
dies a moment and I brushed the soil 
from my hards and straightened up 
from my bent attitude of picking up 
the potatoes. We all listened and 
looked. Presently we made out the fig- 
ure of a man up there by the edge of 
the woods, and soon decided from his 
excited voice and gestures that he was 
calling for help. Finally we made out 
that some one was hurt and the oxen and 
sled were needed to bring him down. It 
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turned out to be a neighbor, Gould 
Bouton, calling, and Elihu Meeker, his 
uncle, who was hurt. They were fox 
hunting, and Elihu had fired at the fox 
from the top of a high rock near the top 
of Old Clump, and in his excitement 
had in some way slipped from the rock 
and fallen on the stones fifteen or twenty 
feet below, and sustained serious injury 
to his side and back near his kidneys. 
With all possible speed the oxen and 
sled were got up there, and after long 
waiting they returned to the house with 
Elihu aboard, groaning and writhing on 
a heap of straw. The injury had caused 
him to bleed from his kidneys. In the 
meantime Doctor Newkirk had _ been 
sent for and I remember that I feared 
Elihu would die before he got there. 
What a relief I felt when I saw the doc- 
tor coming on horseback, in the good 
old style, running his horse at the top of 
his speed. “Now,” I said, “Elihu will 
be saved.” He had already lost a good 
deal of blood, but the first thing the doc- 
tor did was to take more from him. This 
was in times when bleeding was about 
the first thing a doctor did on all occa- 
sions. The idea seemed to be that you 
could sap the strength of the disease by 
that means without sapping the strength 
of the man. 

Well, the old hunter survived the dou- 
ble bloodletting; he was cured of his 
injury, and cured of his fox-hunting 
fever also. He was a faithful, hard- 
working man, a carpenter by trade. He 
built our “new barn” in 1844 and put a 
new roof on the old barn. Father got 
out the timber for the new barn in old 
Jonas More’s hemlocks and hauled it to 
the sawmill; Lanson Davids worked 
with him. They had their dinner in the 
winter woods. One day they had a pork 
stew and father said he had never eaten 
anything in his life that tasted so good. 
He and mother were then in the flower 
of their days and Lanson Davids said 
to him on this occasion: 

“Chancey, you are the biggest hog 
to eat I ever saw in my life.” 

“T was hungry,” said father. 
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We had “‘raisings”’ in those days, when 
a new building was put up. The timbers 
were heavy, often hewn from trees in the 
woods, set up, pinned together in what 
were called “bents.”’ In a farmer’s barn 
there were usually four bents, tied to- 
gether by the “plates” and cross-beams. 
I remember well the early summer day 
when the new barn was raised. I can 
see Elihu guiding the corner post of the 
first bent, and when the men were ready 
calling out, “All together now,” “Set 
her up,” “Heave ’o heave, heave ’o 
heave,” till the bent was in position. 

One June when he was shingling the 
old barn he engaged me to pick him 
some wild strawberries. When I came 
in the afternoon with my four-quart 
pail nearly full, he came down off the 
roof and gave me a silver quarter, or 
two shillings, as we then said, and I felt 
very rich. 

It is an open country, like an unrolled 
map, simple in all its lines, with little 
variety in its scenery, devoid of sharp 
contrasts and sudden changes, and hence 
lacking in the element of the picturesque 
which comes from these things. It is a 
part of the earth’s surface that has never 
been subject to convulsion and up- 
heaval; the stratified rock lies hori- 
zontally, just as it was laid down in the 
bottom of the Devonian seas millions of 
years ago. The mountains and the 
valleys are the result of vast ages of 
gentle erosion, and gentleness and repose 
are stamped upon every feature of the 
landscape. The hand of time and the 
slow but enormous pressure of the great 
continental ice sheet have rubbed down 
and smoothed off all sharp angles, giving 
to the mountains their long sweeping 
lines, to the hills their broad round 
backs, and to the valleys their deep, 
smooth, troughlike contours. The level 
stratum crops out here and there, giving 
to the hills the effect of heavy eyebrows. 
But occasionally it is more than that; 
in the mountains it is often like a cavern- 
ous mouth into which one can retreat 
several yards, where the imaginative 
farm boy loves to prowl and linger, like 


the half savage that he is, and dream 
of Indians and the wild, acventurous 
life. There were a few such cavernous 
ledges in the woods on my father’s farm 
where one could retreat from a sudden 
shower; but less than a mile away there 
were two lines of them, one on Pine 
Hill and one on Chase’s Hill, where the 
foundations of the earth were laid open, 
presenting a broken and jagged rocky 
front from ten to thirty or forty feet 
high, gnawed full of little niches and 
pockets and cavernous recesses by the 
never-dulled tooth of geologic time, and 
affording dens and retreats where In- 
dians and wild beasts often took refuge. 

As a boy how I used to haunt these 
places, especially on Sunday when young 
wintergreens and black birch gave us 
an excuse to go to the woods! What an 
eternity of time was written in the faces 
of those rocks! What world-old forces 
had left their marks there, in the lines, 
in the colors, in the huge dislocations 
and look of impending downfall of many 
of them, yet with a look of calm and 
unconquerable age that can only be felt 
in the presence of such survivals of the 
primeval! I want no better pastime 
now, far from my boyhood as I am, 
than to spend part of a summer or 
autumn day amid these rocks. One 
passes from the sunny fields, where the 
cattle are grazing or the plow turning 
the red furrow, into these gray, time- 
sculptured, monumental ruins, where 
the foundations of the everlasting hills 
are crumbling and yet where the silence 
and the repose are like that of sidereal 
space. How relative everything is! The 
hills and the mountains grow old and 
pass away in geologic time as invariably 
as the snowbank in spring, and yet in 
our little span of life they are the types 
of the permanent and unchanging. 

The phcebe bird loves to build its 
mossy nest in these shelving ledges, and 
once I found where one of our native 
mice—maybe the jumping mouse—had 
apparently taken a hint from her and 
built a nest of thistledown covered with 
moss, on a little shelf three or four feet 
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above the ground. Coons and wood- 
chucks often have their dens in these 
ledges, and before the country was set- 
tled, no doubt bears did also. In one 
place under a huge ledge that projects 
twelve or fifteen feet, there is a spring 
to which cattle come from the near 
fields to drink. The old earth builders 
used material of very unequal hardness 
and durability when they built these 
hills, their contracts were not well super- 
vised, and the result has been that the 
more rapid decay of the softer material 
has undermined the harder layers and 
led to their downfall. Every fifty or a 
hundred or two hundred feet in the 
Catskill formation the old contractors 
slipped in a layer of soft, slaty, red 
sandstone which introduces an element 
of weakness, and of which we every- 
where see the effects. One effect of this 
weakness has an element of beauty. I 
refer to the beautiful waterfalls that are 
sparsely scattered over this region, made 
possible, asnearly everywhere else, by the 
harder strata holding out after the softer 
ones beneath have eroded away, thus 
keeping the face of the falls nearly vertical. 

The Catskill region is abundantly 
supplied with springs that yield the best 
water in the world. My father’s farm 
had a spring in nearly every field, each 
one with a character of its own. What 
associations linger about them! How 
eagerly we found our way to them 
in the hot haying and _ harvesting 
days!—the small, cold, never-chang- 
ing spring in the barn-hill meadow under 
the beech tree, upon whose now decayed 
bowl half-obliterated initials of farm 
boys and hired men of thirty, fifty, and 
nearly seventy years ago may still be 
seen; the spring in the old meadow near 
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the barn where the cattle used to drink 
in winter and where, with the hay- 
makers, I used to drink so eagerly in 
summer; the copious spring in the bank 
at the foot of the old erchard, which, in 
the severe droughts of recent years, 
holds out when other springs fail; the 
tiny, but perennial spring issuing from 
under the huge tilted rock in the sumac 
field where the young cattle and the 
sheep of the mountain pasture drink, 
and where we have all refreshed our- 
selves so many times; the spring from 
under a rocky eyebrow on the big side 
hill which is now piped to the house, 
and which in my boyhood was brought 
in pine or hemlock “pump logs” and to 
which I have been sent so many times 
to clean the leaves off the tin strainer 
what associations have we all of us with 
that spring! For over eighty years it has 
supplied the family with water, and not 
till the severe droughts of later years did 
it fail. The old beech tree that stands 
above it is one of the landmarks of the 
farm. Once when a boy I saw a flock of 
wild pigeons disappear in its leafy in- 
terior and then saw Abe Meeker, who 
worked for father in 1840, shoot into it 
from the stone wall, six or seven rods 
below, and bring down four birds which 
he could not see when he fired. Three of 
them fell dead, and one fell at his feet 
behind the stone wall. But I need not 
call the roll of all the fountains of my 
youth on the home farm—fountains of 
youth indeed!—and fountains of grate- 
ful memories in my later years. I never 
pass any of them now but my footsteps 
linger by them and I clean them out if 
they are clogged and neglected, and feel 
that here is a friend of other days whose 
face is as bright and youthful as ever. 





(The end) 











AN APPRECIATION OF BAD TEMPERS 
BY PHILIP CURTISS 


PART from exceptional talents, 

what is the single most valuable 
attribute with which a man or woman 
can be endowed? A violent temper, 
without any question. I do not say this 
pietistically, meaning that its value lies 
in the fact that it offers something to 
overcome. I say it literally. I say it 
also enviously, for my own nearest 
prototype in the animal world is the 
lamb. 

Without examining the claims of any 
special creed or philosophy, the sum of 
universal judgment seems to be that 
human happiness, or success, lies in the 
ability of an individual to march con- 
sistently toward that objective which 
seems to him most desirable, conscript- 
ing on every occasion the talents of his 
fellow-men to further his advance, but 
at the same time never allowing himself 
to be diverted by any counter-proposals 
which others may have to present. Who, 
among mortals, realizes this ideal so 
completely and so consistently as the 
man or woman of violent temper? In 
any family, office, conference, or other 
intimate association find the man or 
woman with the most violent temper, 
and, in him or her, you will find the 
individual who has most perfectly solved 
the social problem. Needless to say, you 
will also find the ruler of the roost. 

Violent tempers do not seem to be so 
common as they used to be. In com- 
mercial life, the Little Rollo cast which 
has of late years dominated business 
literature has made them unfashionable. 
The current idea is that a violent temper 
is a handicap to success. In one of 
those “efficiency” stories which are 
crowding even detective stories off the 


printed page I seem to recall a scene in 
which two captains of industry are dis- 
cussing the various candidates for some 
important post. One of them says, 
“And how about Jones?” To which the 
other replies, “Jones is a fine man, 
honest, able, and loyal, but he has one 
prohibitive vice—an incontrollable tem- 
per.” The moral of the tale is, of course, 
“Are you Jones?” 

I am not Jones, but I wish that I were, 
for the utter fallacy of the idea that a 
violent temper is a handicap to success 
can be proved by the simplest observa- 
tion among successful men. In a real 
case, along the lines of that efficiency 
story, what would actually happen 
would be this: The first man would 
say, as before, ““And how about Jones?” 
But the second, instead of quoting from 
Jacob Abbott, would answer, “Yes, 
Jones is a skunk, but if he doesn’t get 
that job there will be hell to pay.” And 
Jones would get it! He would keep it, 
too, and the efficiency of his office would 
pick up fifty per cent. 

When you come right down to it, our 
very idea of greatness is inseparable 
from a violent temper. Any one of us 
would tremble in his boots at the mere 
thought of interviewing the richest man 
in the world, the greatest soldier, the 
most illustrious artist, the most famous 
actor. Would it be so if tradition had 
recorded that the higher a man went in 
the world the sweeter became his 
nature? Distinctly not. Our common 
ideal of a great financier is one whose 
clerks fall silent and begin to shiver 
whenever he comes into the room. If 
in the height of battle a great com- 
mander lets out a string of brave oaths, 
the fame of them always outlives the 
name of the battle itself. Great artists, 
we know, are always insulting admirers, 
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throwing boots at their valets, and mak- 
ing life generally miserable for all con- 
cerned. All that most of us know of 
Carlyle is that he was reputed to be the 
most crabbed man in London. Idem 
Sam Johnson. Jdem Whistler. Our 
basic idea of a hero is really a “hard- 
boiled egg.” 

The epics of literature all have cen- 
tered about some one’s wrath. “Anger” 
is the first word in the Jliad, and not a 
righteous anger at that, just a plain, 
old-fashioned sulk. Take the Italian 
epic. What is its title? “Orlando 
Furioso.” “Othello,” “Macbeth,” and 
“Hamlet” are classics of hate, and 
Cicero’s greatest oration is just sheer 
abuse. Ibsen’s Nora walked out in a 
pet, and Rawdon Crawley first rose to 
grandeur when he got “mad” and began 
to throw things around the room. For 
the first time in his life, says Thackeray, 
his wife almost loved him, or words to 
that effect. 

The real truth about violent tempers 
is one which most of us do not care to 
admit. We affect to despise them be- 
cause we fear them. There are twenty 
good-natured persons for one who has 
a genuine violent temper; but that one 
invariably cows all the rest. Naturally 
we don’t like it. We good-natured 
persons are the craven helots, and the 
violent-tempered ones are the ruling 
class. We know it, and they know it, 
too. Ina given case they have only to 
keep on ranting long enough, and we, 
every time, will give in. 

This in itself is merely another way of 
saying that a violent temper and a 
strong character are the same thing. We 
may not be afraid of physical violence 
fromstrong-tempered persons, but never- 
theless our courage always falls short of 
theirs. There is, in our intimate circle, 
a lady weighing just over one hundred 
pounds who has not only her husband, 
but all the rest of us, absolutely para- 
lyzed with fear. The lengths to which 
any of us will go to avoid crossing her 
in the simplest detail are too shameful 
to confess. I have seen three grown 


men stand whispering for minutes in the 
cloak closet under the stairs simply 
because they had tried to get seats for 
“Bombo,” but didn’t dare go back into 
the dining room and tell Marjorie that 
they couldn’t get them. In the case of 
any other woman the party would merely 
have gone to see something else, but 
with Marjorie such an announcement 
would have meant only a violent, un- 
ending tirade on the ticket speculators, 
the modern theater, the city govern- 
ment of New York, the servant question, 
and the Volstead Act, which would 
have lasted until the party broke up at 
1a.M. Every man Jack of us knew it, 
although none of us said it; and there- 
fore we cowards remained at that tele- 
phone until, somewhere, those tickets 
were found, which shows that a violent 
temper and executive genius are not so 
very far apart, after all. 

Now in this case, as I have suggested, 
one could easily argue that we were not 
actually “afraid” of our tiny hostess. 
That is to say we were not afraid that 
she would kick us in the shins or even 
put poison in our after-dinner coffee. 
Yet we were afraid of her all the same. 
We were afraid of a row. We were, in 
short, the most craven of all cowards— 
peace-at-any-price men. If the thing 
had happened in a restaurant, as it 
might just as well have done, we should 
have felt that we were merely afraid of 
attracting attention in a public place. 
But Marjorie is afraid of nothing. It is 
not that she is any less refined in her 
instincts than the rest of us, but simply, 
that as with most great souls when an is- 
sue is before her that issue is all in all. 
The rest of the world has ceased to exist. 
For the moment she is not afraid of a 
disturbance in public, she is not afraid 
that her husband will leave her, she is 
not afraid of anything on earth. 

This is not lovely. It is ruthless, but 
genius usually is. The proof of the case 
is the way that we take it. Why do we 
stand it year after year? If any one of us 
had Marjorie’s courage he would throw 
discretion, tact, friendship, good >reed- 
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ing, masculine chivalry and everything 
else to the winds, simply stop her in one 
of her tirades and say: ““ Now, Marjorie, 
you've spoiled my dinner eight times 
this year. I, for one, don’t propose to 
stand it any longer. Keep still or I'll 
throw this plate at your head.” Of 
course no one of us ever does say that. 
We do just what all cowards do in a 
crisis—look the other way and become 
very “discreet.” But courage and 
Simon-pure genius are never discreet. 
There you are! 


ON TRIAL 
BY FLORENCE GUY WOOLSTON 


HERE were four of us at luncheon. 

One of the two men was telling 
the rest of us the truth about women. 
He had always suspected that women 
were dishonest; now the facts were un- 
deniable. Last registration day, in the 
Fifty-third Election District of the 


Forty-ninth Assembly District of the 
Borough of the Bronx, a woman gave a 


9 
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fraudulent address. She was a “floater 
He admitted that, while this was some- 
thing new in the nature of municipal 
corruption, it was not altogether unex- 
pected to a ballot reformer like himself. 
The Fifty-third is a rough district. In 
fact, he casually explained that seven 
hundred men were on the list of the 
illegally registered there. 

The charge of women’s corrupt polit- 
ical ideals was not striking. But the 
effect upon one of his hearers, a pas- 
sionate feminist, assuredly was. She 
shuddered. She fairly writhed. She 
wrung her hands. 

“TI feel as-guilty as if I had done it 
myself!’ There was no doubting the 
sincerity of her words. “Whenever a 
woman goes wrong all women go wrong. 
I cannot forget that we are on trial— 
always and forever on trial.” 

The passionate feminist had evidently 
suffered much. Her face was furrowed 
by anxious lines. Think of the billion 
and more women in the world and the 
possibility that at any moment one of 
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them, somewhere, may take an awkward 
step! She lived as if she were always on 
the verge of some last tragedy, as if a 
horrible misdoing of a woman would 
finally kill her outright. It is a very 
solemn thing, this being on trial. It is 
much as if a candidate for a college 
fraternity kept his on-edge initiation 
period all his life, or a nervous young 
minister retained the state of mind in 
which he preached his first sermon to a 
prospective congregation. 

How could the passionate feminist 
help feeling like a probationer in the 
human race? From childhood she had 
been fed on books about women. She 
knew what early writers thought of 
their virtues, what later Christians said 
about their vices. She had listened to 
the arguments of suffragists and anti- 
suffragists, read current novels in which 
women figure desperately as a problem. 
She never even picked up an innocent- 
looking magazine to while away an hour 
or so but what she was confronted with 
intimate revelations about women by a 
practicing psychoanalyst or the confes- 
sions of a dissatisfied husband. No early 
turtle-backed Presbyterian was ever 
more convicted of sin than she was of 
being a woman. 

The intensity of passionate feminism 
is like a contagious disease. After lunch- 
eon, when I read the afternoon paper, I, 
too, felt a conviction of grave responsi- 
bility, a pungent sense of wrongdoing 
on a magnificent scale. The news flared 
vicarious malevolence at me. Women 
seemed to be in action everywhere, and 
in the wrong kind of action, at that. A 
conspicuous caption, “Woman Calm 
After Murder,” headed an extraordinary 
story of a farmer’s wife who had coolly 
killed her husband because she was tired 
of always seeing a queer, twisted sort of 
sneer he had given her for fifteen years. 
It was a deliberate act, following her 
determination, one day, to shoot him 
the next time he did it. As I read of the 
tragedy, a long procession of gentle, 
domesticated, and entirely resigned 
women passed before my eyes, and I 
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thought, but they are all guilty. Because 
they are women, they share in that 
Connecticut murder. I shivered. It 
was a gruesome idea. 

Next there came an account of a lady 
bandit, out in extra-dry Arizona. Sin- 
gle-handed, she had held up a United 
States mail truck, bound and gagged 
both the driver and his assistant, helped 
herself to fifty thousand dollars’ worth 
of Liberty bonds, and disappeared. The 
mails, it seemed, were no longer safe 
from women. Banditing has now be- 
come a new and exciting occupation for 
them. In the eyes of women’s judges, 
my mother and my aunt, quiet and law- 
abiding as they are, have now become 
brigands, thanks to that woman in 
Arizona. 

Or maybe if they aren’t highway- 
women they are just ordinary burglars. 
For the third conspicuous misdeed re- 
ported was about a supposedly hermet- 
ically sealed summer palace on Long 
Island cleverly robbed—and the finger 
prints on the sideboard, from which a 
bottle of champagne had been taken, 
were those of a woman! The deeper I 
got into the newspaper the more grew 
the sense of collective sin and the more 
impossible the escape of womankind. 
There were women bootleggers, women 
vagrants, shoplifters, bribers, and graft- 
ers. There were women who drove 
automobiles too fast and ran over and 
killed pedestrians. Whenever a column 
was not filled by the misdoings of 
men, some wretched woman was doing 
something somewhere to penalize us 
all. 

Perhaps we ought to be calloused to 
the sense of blame. We've had it, more 
or less, since Eve made such a bad start 
in the Garden. Literature is full of 
large generalizations about us. Even in 
the time of Plutarch there were dark 
sayings about telling secrets to women. 
We've always been credited, too, with 
passing on the gossip of the world. If 
he had thought more highly of us, Pope’s 
“Essay on Man” might well have been 
called a treatise on woman. His gem— 


Men some to business, some to pleasure take; 
But every woman is at heart a rake— 


has come down the years as a sample of 
the way we’ve been characterized on a 
large scale. 

And the habit, unfortunately for our 
peace of mind, is increasing. It is the 
fashion, nowadays, for men to issue pro- 
nunciamentos about us from their con- 
ventions. The business men pass reso- 
lutions about our flimsy blouses, the 
musicians credit us with creating jazz, 
the automobile manufacturers deplore 
our reckless driving, the reformers regret 
that we cause so much divorce. The 
ministers make a specialty of us. No 
conference of clergymen is complete 
without an edict about women and mod- 
ern life. At the last annual meeting of 
the Methodists, most of the evils of our 
time were attributed to modern women, 
and the statement made: 


The new feminism is drawing the best of 
our womanhood from marriage and mother- 
hood, while loose ideals on the permanence 
of marriage are being imported by Russian 
barefoot dancers. The hand that stops rock- 
ing the cradle begins to rock the boat of our 
family life. 


A few weeks later, not to be outdone by 
the Methodists, an Episcopal prelate 
declared that, in the interests of the 
race, all women must volunteer to scrap 
rouge, bridge parties, gossip, cigarettes, 
and immodest clothes. Notice that we 
are all guilty. Furthermore, he said, we 
must overcome the outrageous habit of 
covering our ears with our coiffures, for 
upon women to-day rests the entire 
political and social future of the United 
States. 

This is a large order, likely to give 
every woman who reads it a sinking 
sensation. It was bad enough when we 
were held responsible for the home only 
and the domestic graces, but, now that 
we have embraced the entire world and 
are on trial for the whole of mankind, 
it sits heavily. It reminds me of Sarah 
Maud in Mrs. Wiggin’s The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol, All the Ruggles family 
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was invited to a party, and during the 
dress rehearsal, staged in the kitchen, 
Mrs. Ruggles constantly told Sarah 
Maud that as the oldest she would be 
held responsible for the entire tribe of 
nine children. It was almost too much 
for Sarah Maud to bear and she ex- 
claimed, mournfully: “Seems as if this 
whole dinner party set right square on 
top o’ me. Mebbe I could manage my 
own manners, but to manage nine man- 
ners is worse ’n staying to home!” 

The only consolation afforded us is 
that others are also on trial. It seems 
to be a human characteristic to group 
individuals and think of them en masse. 
Whenever a negro commits a crime ten 
millions of his color are held guilty. In 
average conversation there is likely to 
be rigid classification of characteristics: 
all Catholics are unable to think for 
themselves, delegating their mental 
powers to their priests; all Presbyterians 
are harsh and narrow; Unitarians have 
no religion at all. When races are under 
discussion, all Japanese are tricky; all 
Swedes stingy; all Englishmen arrogant; 
Frenchmen are volatile; Germans are 
Huns; Italians all set upon vendetta. 
Whenever a Democrat in office has been 
dishonest it becomes a party of grafters. 
To those outside their ranks all Republi- 
cans are reactionary, and to conserva- 
tives all liberals are Bolshevists, anar- 
chists, and violent revolutionists. 

Perhaps there will come a day when 
there will be a general taking off of 
tags, a kind of no-judgment day ‘after 
which women and other members of 
groups will be considered as individuals. 
Then we shall be on trial only for our- 
selves, whether we come from Ninni- 
pingo, Nantucket, or only New York. 


THE UNIVERSITY TONGUE 
BY ALTHA LEAH BASS 


HERE is no doubt that the attend- 
ance of one’s sons and daughters at 

any large state university is highly edu- 
cational—to the parents at least, if not 


to the sons and daughters themselves. 
Vou. CXLIV.—No. 862.—67 


My wife and I, having for a long time 
debated the advisability of sending our 
young son and daughter, just beginning 
their college work, to our state univer- 
sity, are now ready to bear witness to 
the above-mentioned fact, for our chil- 
dren, after attending the university for 
twelve weeks, have spent the holiday 
season with us, and have left us amazed 
at the rapidity with which they have rid 
themselves of their old forms of speech 
and have taken up the new and ever- 
changing language of the university. In- 
cidentally, too, our own vocabularies 
have been partially renovated, though at 
our age we dare not hope for complete 
mastery of the university tongue. 

“T’ve been bid O. A. T.,” George an- 
nounced, triumphantly, on the first 
evening of his return for the holidays. 

“**Bidden,’ you'll find is the modern 
participial form,” I corrected. 

George ignored the correction. “They 
bid us last night, so we’d have the good 
news to take home for the holidays.” 

“Bade,”’ his mother corrected, to bear 
out my earlier remark. 

But George was adamant. “‘ Who ever 
heard anyone say the O. A. T.’s bade 
him, or that he was bidden? They simply 
wouldn’t take you if you talked that 
way.” And I retired in silence to my 
New Oxford Dictionary. 

“You still like geology?” I asked 
George in another attempt at conversa- 
tion on university topics. 

“Yes, I'd like well enough to be a 
rock hound, but I don’t know what 
species yet. Sand smellers have about 
had their big day in this part of the 
country—unless,”” he added, obviously 
to spare me the humiliation I should feel 
if he had to explain to me that sand 
smellers are oil geologists—“ unless they 
find some big veins they haven’t even 
got a line on yet. You'd like Prof. 
Williams, dad; he’s a fine fellow, only 
maybe you’d think he uses. too much 
rock-hound candy. That’s tobacco,” he 
explained, at my inquiring look. “All 
the pebble pups chew it, more or less.” 

Then we lapsed into the silence which 
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lack of a common language necessi- 
tates. When this silence had become 
ominous I broke it cautiously. 

“How’s young Brewer coming on?” 
I asked regarding the boy next door, who 
was studying pharmacy at the same uni- 


versity. 
George beamed. “Great!” he an- 
swered. “He can shake a_ wicked 


spatula, and no doubt about it. He 
nearly got canned when they found some 
of the pill peddlers drinking mule and 
aqua, but of course Brew wasn’t in it 
and he came clear.” 

““Aqua’s water, of course,”” I mused, 
“but what can mule be?” 

“Alcohol,” George responded, lacon- 
ically, and again I felt the silence setting 
in. 

“And you say he shakes a wicked 
spatula?” I asked. 

“Yes; made the best grades of all the 
pill peddlers,”’ he answered, and I gath- 
ered that a pharmacy student who made 
good grades was said to shake a wicked 
spatula. 

At dinner my wife and I received 
further enlightenment regarding the an- 
tiquated state of our vocabularies. 

“T hope you have a good instructor in 
freshman English,” began my _ wife, 
addressing our daughter. “So many of 
the freshman teachers are young and 
inexperienced.” 

*“Well, Mr. Roberts knows his onions, 
all right,” Ruth responded, readily. 
“T’d have been scared to death of him 
if I hadn’t met him at the O. A. T. 
struggle. But if he didn’t really know 
his on—if he didn’t know so much about 
English as he does, I'd think he was 
just a lounge lizard. He queers the 
Alpha Theta Gamma girls terribly but 
he’s hard as nails on them in class. It’s 
mucilage to him then.” 

Ruth stopped to finish her dessert, but 
before either her mother or I had time 
to ask for an explanation of her remarks 
we were distracted by a terrific noise on 
the front veranda. 

“Yaw-hee!”’ came a stentorian bray. 

““Yaw-hee!”” came in equally sten- 


torian tones from George’s throat. It 
was no Baalam’s ass on our veranda or 
in our dining room. The noise was the 
call of college intimates. 

“That’s Brew,” George explained, and 
rushed from the table to open the front 
door for the pharmacy student. “As I 
live, Brew’s going stepping,” he com- 
mented, surveying the newcomer in the 
doorway, from his shining patent-leather 
pumps to his sleek head. “Shiners and 
claw-hammers and stiff choker, and bear 
grease on his hair. I'll say you're slick, 
Brew.” 

Ruth joined in the admiration, while 
their mother and I returned to our coffee 
in silence. Scraps of weirdly syncopated 
music reached our ears, such as our 
staid Steinway had never before known, 
and we heard fragments of a song about 
““mysteryous, melodyous, mystifyin’ 
blues.” 

Mother looked at me _ inquiringly. 
“They do learn, at the university,”’ she 
said, enigmatically. 

““And so do their parents; they learn 
their onions,”’ I replied, above the rattle 
of the piano and the vocal agonies called 
blues. 

“Til say they do,” replied their 
mother, as we rose to join them in the 
music room. 


UP A TREE 
BY STANLEY ALDEN 


OT often, even from a tower win- 
dow such as mine, is one able to 
envisage at once the whole of the orbis 
terrarum; but my gaze, tempted by the 
sunny splendor of an autumn day, re- 
cently fell upon what seemed to me to 
embody in a miniature moving picture, 
without scenario, without those indis- 
pensable “close-ups,” and with but two 
amateurs playing the leading roles, the 
peoples of the earth and their goings up 
and down its ways. Seated in the 
crotch of a leafless maple, some fifteen 
or twenty feet from the ground, was a 
most complacent cat, white with patches 
of tiger stripes, who “registered”’ un- 
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mistakable interest in a lively gray 
squirrel that, from a point of vantage at 
some distance above him, paid Thomas 
Cat his respects in precise—though to 
me quite inaudible—terms. Mr. Cat 
chose to ignore these remarks and pro- 
ceeded with his tentative plans for 
ascent in the businesslike manner of a 
particularly successful villain. His es- 
says were those of a man sure of his 
ground. Time, he seemed to reflect, was 
altogether on his side, and it was his 
immediate problem to reduce Space, an 
element at present inimical to his plans. 
(These latter seemed to the squirrel per- 
fectly evident.) An exploring forepaw 
was thrust forthfrom time to time to test 
the footing just above and beyond his 
stance, but was always withdrawn for 
reasons connected with the alleged law 
of gravity, which Thomas was not suf- 
ficiently modern to question. Schemes 
safe and unquestionably tested by pre- 
vious experience were being matured; 
but while feline reason busied _ itself 


with these, an immaculate white face, 
flanked by impeccable whiskers and 
displaying a tiny patch of pink nose, 
occasionally lifted wistfully toward the 


enraged and distraught squirrel—a 
squirrel according to the Thomasian 
philosophy destined for a hungry cat’s 
dinner. 

Meanwhile the pursued Mr. Squirrel 
was not wholly without strategic advan- 
tage, being in bis own terrain, as it were, 
but on the defensive and thus limited. 
He would make hasty dashes toward 
the enemy, futile, but designed for ef- 
fect on the offensive’s morale. His con- 
sequent retreats within his own lines 
were orderly and conducted with great 
skill. An indignant plume of gray tail 
gave him a Cossacklike fieriness of de- 
meanor quite disproportionate to his 
size. ‘Thomas remained, apparently, 
unimpressed, and settled down stolidly 
into a state of siege, threatening now 
and again to prove ineffectual because 
of the drowsiness of the commander-in- 
chief. During one of these periods when 
the Greek leader seemed, like Homer, 
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to nod, Hector projected escape by the 
daring expedient of slipping down the 
side of the tree opposite the slumbering 
enemy. But this coup, conceived in 
haste, was as suddenly abandoned. 
The forces subsided again into stale- 
mate. Prospects for getting out of the 
trenches by Christmas appeared un- 
promising. 

Just as gloom seemed to settle over 
both camps, Olympians, after the well- 
known manner of the Immortals, took 
ahand. Two jaunty college girls, books 
under arms, burst upon (or, to speak by 
the book, under) the field. Their trained 
minds required no explanation of the 
situation—had they not studied history? 
With an unerring instinct for right, they 
espoused the cause of the smaller nation, 
and, procuring small but possibly useful 
ammunition in the form of clods, they 
tried to dislodge the besieging army. 
After several shots, eloquent of the 
usefulness of physical culture, having 
made no impression save one of mild 
surprise upon Mr. Cat (who doubtless 
recognized in his assailants former 
purveyors to his creature comforts, and 
thusin all probability no very formidable 
foe), they sauntered on, sighing at the 
evil in a world otherwise so full of choco- 
lates and dreams of men-in-football- 
sweaters. 

Only at this point did the picture 
reveal to my mind its obvious signif- 
icance—a motion picture must have a 
moral. “Behold,” said I, “oppressed 
humanity — the downtrodden poor, 
starving Russia, famine-stricken China, 
what you will—in the person-of the 
helpless pursued; and its oppressor—the 
brute Capitalist (his greedy green eyes 
aglow!), bureaucratic Europe, the wealth- 
burdened but callous Occident—in the 
complacent and slightly timid pursuer. 
In the college girls, see untrained 
Charity, satisfying its conscience by a 
few sentimental gestures.” 

Then the Tired Business Man passed 
by, in this case a man whose business 
obviously had something to do with 
drains, or furnaces, or perhaps with 
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recalcitrant motor cars. He was a 
business man who, as he walked, lurched 
slightly from side to side, as though his 
grandfather might have been a seaman, 
a sailor before the mast. His seamy face 
gave evidence of but passing interest in 
the arboreal warfare, upon which he 
bestowed a tolerant and slightly acid 
smile, as of one who should say: “No 
affair of mine. Let the bloomin’ idealists 
get him out of his scrape. What dif- 
ference does it make to my pocketbook?” 
And with this unanswerable Parthian 
shot, he slouched on his sane and busi- 
nesslike way. 

The squirrel, meanwhile, had (in the 
elegant language of Joseph Conrad’s Mr. 
Ricardo) been “doing a think,” and was 
rewarded by one of those happy thoughts 
so frequently born of desperation. 
Running lightly to the outer end of a 
limb that reached out neighborly toward 
another maple near by, he made a daring 
and successful leap, which landed him, 
thanks to an indomitable faith in him- 
self and in the ultimate triumph of 
Good, squarely in Maple Number Two 
and safely beyond the enemy’s influence. 
Here he made himself comfortable for a 
stay of whatever length should prove 
needful. Thomas, lulled by a sense of 
security into the “‘catacteristic’’ som- 
nolence of intrenched power, remained 
unaware of the newest turn in the tide 


of battle, and continued preparations 
for invading the enemy’s territory. 
These plans involved several cleverly 
executed sorties up neighboring limbs, 
which, however, proved inadequate 
footing for a cat of such comfortable 
rotundity, and had to be abandoned. 
During a wheel movement, performed 
midlimb, the balance of feline power 
seemed in imminent danger of toppling 
ingloriously to the ground. As a result, 
the commander gingerly withdrew to his 
former position, deigning not so much 
as a cursory glance at the enemy, who, it 
was to be supposed, might be exhibiting 
amusement mingled with contempt. A 
period of time having elapsed, it now 
occurred to Mr. Cat to reconnoiter the 
enemy, by this time settled down into a 
satisfactory position for a nap. 

More pressing affairs then called me 
away, and I left cruel and stupid Priv- 
ileged Power meditating its campaign, 
for all the world like the established peo- 
ples of the earth, so sure that they cannot 
lose, even after they have lost. It was 
comforting to reflect that, in a realm 
where the victory seems ever to the 
strong, though not always to the right- 
eous, wrong is not forever on the throne. 

And not until later did I realize that 
I, the spectator-philosopher, had not so 
much as lifted a finger that right might 
triumph! 
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BY EDWARD S. MARTIN 


LADY from out of town, who 

came to New York for a change of 
thought and scene, and conversed with 
the inhabitants, and looked at the 
shops, and navigated the streets, and 
went to the theaters, said a remarkable 
thing. She confided to an inhabitant 
that she was not happy herself and that 
she did not know anyone who was 
happy. That impressed her auditor a 
good deal. People in New York do not 
think whether they are happy or not. 
They think whether they may cross the 
street and still live. If she had merely 


said that she was not happy herself it 


would not have been so remarkable, 
because that might have been due to 
personal causes—her husband, her 
mother-in-law, her cook, the fear of fat, 
the fashion in clothes, or even to her 
liver. But when she said she did not 
know anyone that was happy, that was 
striking, especially because she knew 
many people, and people as good as peo- 
ple generally come. So, inasmuch as she 
had food, clothes, family relations believed 
to besatisfactory, adequate maintenance, 
due opportunities for work and distrac- 
tion, and, as said, an edifying acquaint- 
ance, her observation was impressive. 
She was a woman of character and 
ability, who had spent several years in 
war work in Europe. The war had 
taken hard hold of her and had doubtless 
left its impression on her moods and 
feelings. So it has, of course, on all the 
world, and in different degrees on all the 
people init. This lady did not complain 
of unhappiness, she merely said she was 
not happy and saw no one who was 
happy. What that meant may have 
been unrealized expectations. Ap- 


parently the life she had come back to 
after the war and its extraordinary 
efforts and hopes did not satisfy her. 
Maybe there was not enough to it. May- 
be the service she found did not seem 
important enough. Possibly the hopes 
were not progressing fast enough toward 
realization to keep her spirits up. The 
war had been an immense incentive to 
activity and a spur to the imagination, 
and it had passed away and seemingly 
she felt let down. Her soul had been fed 
and now it was going hungry. 

There must be lots of people in that 
same case, and not only people, but 
nations. Is anybody happy? Oh yes, 
many children are, and some grown-ups. 
Children have no war shock to get over 
and no war stimulation to sober up from, 
and many grown-up people who are like 
children are happy in the same way. 
The daily life and itsoldemployments and 
aspirations and relations suffice for them. 

But how about the nations? Is 
England happy? Is France happy? Is 
any nation in Europe happy? I doubt it. 
Some are more cheerful than others. 
Belgium and Holland are cheerful, per- 
haps, but not France or England or 
Italy, who were victors in the war, and, 
probably, not the vanquished, in spite 
of their immense relief at having it over. 
The reason individual people are not 
happy would seem to be that the world 
and human life are so unsettled. It has 
not come through yet to anything ap- 
proaching a condition of repose. Even 
in this country we know as yet very 
imperfectly what is ahead of us. We live 
by the day, resume our old habits, and 
go through the old motions as far as we 
can, but we do not yet feel anything 
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firm under our feet. Our old estimates 
of right and wrong have been very much 
upset. What used to seem solid is 
shaky to us. What we used to think of 
as respectable has lost a good deal of its 
authority. We want something to tie 
up to that we dare to trust, and have 
hard work to find it. Such satisfactions 
as we get come from living by the day 
and accomplishing what we can from 
hour to hour, and from the temporary 
ease of mind that follows such efforts. 
If unhappiness is the main theme of the 
plays in the theaters, and of the books 
that are offered to us, it is doubtless the 
faithful reflection of current life. 


There has been a good deal of dissatis- 
faction with France, complaint of her 
conduct at the Aimament Conference, 
of her disaffection with her late friends, 
and unwillingness to co-operate with 
them in their efforts to reorganize life. 
What is the trouble with France? It is 
easy to see what her trouble is—that she 
is not happy, that the war has left her 
with disturbance in her thoughts and 
pains in her joints, and a hole in her 
pocket; that she has no confidence in 
this world she is in, or in any of her 
neighbors, and does not know what is 
ahead, or how to secure her future. 
She has had a great fright, has been 
threatened with what seemed destruc- 
tion, has suffered great loss and be- 
reavement, but made a gallant resistance 
admired by all the world, and has been 
saved from the worst by the help of the 
neighbors. Emerging from her struggles 
with all the world applauding her and 
doing what it could to turn her head, she 
has had serious disappointments, has 
not been able to collect what she consid- 
ered to be her just dues from the van- 
quished, has seen the provision made 
for Great Britain and the United States 
to be guarantors of her safety fall 
through, and the League of Nations, 
which she joined, somewhat incredulous 
of its powers to help her, weakened by 
the failure of the United States to go 
into it. She lives in fear and more or 


less in disappointment, and of course 
she is not happy. It is true that the 
thoughts of France have been very much 
self-centered—that she has nationalism 
in an intense form and seems to feel that 
she has done her whole duty when she 
has taken thought for France. People 
who live for themselves alone cannot 
expect to have sound opinions even 
about themselves, much less about other 
folks. You cannot have sound opinions 
unless you earn them, and you earn 
them considerably by taking thought 
for others. People’s opinions and wishes 
take color from their lives, and so do the 
opinions and desires of nations. France, 
living for herself alone, and concerned, as 
she seems to be, for nothing but her own 
safety and prosperity, cannot possibly 
havesound opinions about world politics. 
The office of the other nations, and of 
ours most of all, is to help her to an 
easier mind about herself, and so a mind 
more open to concern about the rest of 
the world. If she thinks, and indeed has 
to think, all the time about herself, it is 
not to be expected that she will think 
very much about other nations, but the 
fault is not all hers; it is partly that she 
has been driven in on herself by the fail- 
ure of hopes that were held out to her. 

But meanwhile she is not happy, and 
seeras not even to be fortunate in her 
doctors—her politicians; and it is doubt- 
ful if they are happy. Certainly they 
ought not to be. There are people in 
France, and Marshal Foch is one of 
them, who are entitled to be as happy as 
existing embarrassments allow, but most 
of the French politicians, as seen from 
here, are not entitled even to that, for 
there does not seem to be enough good 
will in them, or enough large-minded- 
ness, to bring them even a moderate 
repose of spirit. 

But, after all, it is not a bad sign that 
France is not happy, nor yet that the 
lady from out of town is not happy. 
Neither of them ought to be. It is not 
time yet to be happy in this world. 
Things are not in a good enough posture, 
nor going well enough. If people were 
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EDITOR’S 


happy now we should have still more 
occasion to be anxious for the future than 
we have. The lady from out of town has 
been thrown back on herself, just as 
France has been. After being engrossed 
for years in working anywhere and any- 
how for other people, she had come home 
toordinary thingsand to efforts consider- 
ably concentrated on her own concerns. 
She has had to stop saving the world 
before it was saved, and she could not 
get back to an old-fashioned workaday 
life without some loss of satisfaction. 
If the world were saved maybe she could 
do it, but, as it is, there was not peace in 
her heart any more than there is peace 
in the heart of the world. 

But as said, there is nothing really to 
repine at in the case of that lady, for so 
long as it is not a very bad case, and she 
is able to go about her business and take 
her meals, her want of happiness is 
reassuring. It suggests that nobody 


who was really consecrated in the war 
to the improvement of human life is 


going to be happy to amount to any- 
thing until the improvement begins to 
come. All those people will go on strug- 
gling—something inside of them will 
compel it. When they rest for long 
they will be sad, and they will have to 
get going again to raise their spirits. 
That is one of the proofs that this is a 
new era. When a new era is starting, 
new demands are made on men. People 
have seen something and they have to 
go after it. Old things have passed 
away and they know it, and they never 
again find the same joy in them that they 
did. It looks as though the happiness 
of the future would have to be a product 
of new materials; that it will not consist 
so much in having, but more in doing 
and learning, and believing, and attain- 
ing. The generation of men that saw 
a vision of peace and international co- 
operation, and who did what was in 
them to make it good, will never come 
back to commonplaces and arithmetic. 
They are doomed to work for a new order 
in the world, and they will only be hap- 
py in so far as they are living and work- 
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ing to bring it about. If we can once get 
through our heads that we are com- 
mitted to the reordering of the world— 
that the only choice we have is whether 
to be promoters of it or obstacles to its ac- 
accomplishment, we may accept the situa- 
tion better and get forward with our job. 


But, once the machinery of regenera- 
tion has stopped and got cold, it is hard 
to crank it up again and get it started. 
That is the main thing that was ac- 
complished by the Armament Confer- 
ence. It did start going again the 
machinery of international co-opera- 
tion. The delegates met, conferred, dis- 
cussed, and accomplished a good deal— 
just how much it is too soon at this 
writing to say, because governments and 
legislatures have not yet passed on the 
Conference work. But however much 
good the naval disarmament accom- 
plished, and however far the settlement 
of the problems of the Pacific has been 
advanced, that is not the full measure 
of what the Conference did. It brought 
the representatives of the most powerful 
nations together. They spoke for their 
countries and all the world read what 
they had to say. The countries that 
were willing to go ahead were recog- 
nized; the countries that held back had 
to face publicity and give their reasons. 
The court was the court of readers, and 
for the representatives of each country 
the most important court was the read- 
ers of their own nation. 

For, now that we have got out of war, 
we have got back into politics and are 
up against rivalries of various leaders 
who aspire to furnish government. We 
private people do not very much care 
who does our governing so long as it is 
done, nor what politicians think of one 
another. We want the world to be 
better and more comfortable and hap- 
pier. Whether this one or that is the 
conspicuous figure in accomplishing it 
matters very little to us, but to the 
politicians it matters a great deal. So 
we saw Briand speaking in Washington, 
but speaking to France, and the Jap- 
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anese statesman speaking in Washington, 
but speaking to Japan. Briand seemed 
to be speaking not so much to persuade 
the Conference as to hold his job at 
home. We sympathized with his posi- 
tion and wished him good luck in his 
purpose, because of a belief that he was 
a better guide to France than some 
others who might succeed him. But, oh, 
how remarkable a detail it is of the des- 
tiny of this world that the management 
of the nations should be so complicated 
by the rivalries of politicians! We 
know what happened here in our own 
country two years ago, and at least it 
has made us sympathetic with other 
nations who have to go through like 
troubles. How is the world to be made 
over and happiness brought back to the 
souls of men if the processes must all be 
planned and conducted by politicians 
whose first aim must be to keep in office, 
and, who must fight incessantly the rivals 
who are practicing to get them out? 
But that is what democracy means, 
and as men go, it is as safe a way of 
letting the nations muddle on as an- 
other. What saves us is that, though 
the politicians are and must be the in- 
struments of government, they cannot 
really govern. They can do well or ill, 
help matters on or make trouble, but 
a Nemesis is always sharp after them, 
and if they do too well or too ill, pursue 
justice with untimely zeal or flout it too 
grossly, out they go and their rivals get 
the job. Progressive politics makes a 
great many people uncomfortable and 
cannot keep going for long at a time. 
People have to rest between spasms of 
progress. They soon get surfeited with 
righteousness and want to wallow for 
a while again. After they have wal- 
lowed sufficiently, righteousness begins 
to look handsome to them again and 
they begin once more to take notice of 
leaders who seem to have it. So the 
march of political improvement seems 
best to be served, first by a driving 
intelligence that will grasp an idea and 
get it going, and then by a more in- 
dulgent one that will let it work. 


Perhaps the shifting of the steering 
wheel in Ireland from De Valera to 
Arthur Griffith is a case in point. Dis- 
appointments and delays in the re- 
ordering of the world have made us 
philosophical, but not so much so but 
that we welcome good news. The accept- 
ance by the Irish of the agreement with 
England was good news of the very best 
quality. Coming along at the close of 
the Washington Conference, with the 
Supreme Council at work at Cannes on 
international matters, and the economic 
conference at Genoa in near prospect, it 
made one feel that things were really 
moving toward the reorganization of 
Europe and the re-ordering of human 
life. 

Of course, Ireland will not be happy 
all at once. So far as material conditions 
are concerned, she was pretty well off 
when six years ago she started after 
political independence. What she has 
got will not relieve her from starvation 
or material hardships because she did 
not need such relief; it can only relieve 
her mind, but if it does that, of course 
that meets her greatest need. It looks 
somewhat as though by accepting the 
agreement Ireland had got out of war 
into a free fight, but even so that would 
be a great: improvement, for a free fight 
is soon over, whereas war may hang on. 

Ireland has not complete independ- 
ence under this agreement, but she has 
freedom and self-government and should 
get whatever else is coming to her in due 
course and without violence. The pos- 
sibility of the development of an Irish 
civilization is regarded with great curi- 
osity. We all want to see what the Irish 
can make of life if they have a fair 
chance, and the new agreement does 
seem to give them a fair chance. The 
Gaelic revival should make for privacy, 
for what is said and done in Gaelic can- 
not be known to the world until it is 
revealed. The current world needs imagi- 
nation, and the Irish have it beyond 
most other peoples. They make their 
new start at an auspicious time and with 
the good wishes of everybody. 











FIVE 


SPIES AND THE EEFOD 


BY BURGES JOHNSON 


HE bell had ceased its singsong clangor 

and now was tolling out an_ insistent 
dong, dong, dong. The straggling procession 
of churchgoers noticeably quickened its pace 
upon the gravel walk that crossed the church 
lawn. Greetings as they were exchanged 
became more hasty as well as more absent- 
minded, for mothers of families were engaged 
in final glances of inspection, and the stream 
of people was disintegrating as a procession 
and forming into highly condensed family 
groups. Men who hailed each other on week 
days in hearty camaraderie now seemed 
instinctively to revert to a patriarchal atti- 
tude of mind, each attached to his own little 
flock, regarding with a certain primitive 
constraint the head of the neighboring tribe. 
Various minor activities accompanied the 
business of attaining the church entrance on 
time. Small boys, acting under hurried final 
orders, were searching their pockets for 
handkerchiefs. Little girls were having the 
bows of their hair ribbons becomingly ex- 
tended. Husbands were removing bits of 
lint from conspicuous places upon their Sun- 
day broadcloths. 

William Bertrand’s mother drew him to one 
side of the wide doorway, out of the path of 
this struggling throng. Then she summoned 
his father closer to them by a motion of her 
head. 

“You remember, Will, what we agreed at 
breakfast,” she whispered, hurriedly. “This 
is Bertie’s twelfth birthday, and he is William 
now. He has grown up. This is his first 
service as a grown boy. You won’t want to 
draw pictures this morning, William. Your 
father can keep your pencil—and give me 
that Sunday-school book. It isn’t really a 
Sunday book, anyway.” She glanced re- 
provingly at the skull-and-bones flag and the 
flaring title, The Boy Buccaneer in the Phil- 
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ippines, on the cover. “You can listen to-day 
with the rest of us, William.” She patted his 
shoulder in confident motherly fashion. 

William Bertrand the elder nodded gravely 
and pocketed the pencil, but not without 
a glance toward his son that had in it a shade 
of sympathetic apology. Then, with a 
lifting of his chin, Mr Alcott adjusted his 
Adam’s apple above a tight collar, assumed 
a certain strained and stately expression 
reserved for church aisles, and followed his 
wife and son to their pew. 

William Bertrand Alcott, 3d, settled him- 
self stiffly. The environment was familiar 
enough, but to-day it seemed to take on a 
new formality. Hastily he took his bearings, 
boxing a sort of sanctuaria! compass. This 
consisted of an inventory of certain land- 
marks. Yes, the lady with the wen was 
there. The elderly man who wiggled so 
strangely and continually was in his place. 
The abnormally large lady who allowed so 
little room for her pew companion had not 
yet arrived, but her place was waiting. It 
would be interesting to watch her get in and 
puff. The two boys a little older than him- 
self who looked so oddly alike were there. 
One was looking around at him. The other 
would undoubtedly do so in a moment. With 
a sigh indicating adjustment after a task ac- 
complished, William Bertrand took in these 
and other familiar aspects of the landscape, 
then turned to the more formal business of 
the morning. He shared a hymn book with 
his mother, and found the page. Con- 
scientiously he tried to sing, but the music in 
this instance was too much up and down. He 
really listened to the Scripture reading which 
followed. It suggested a story with several 
points distinctly in its favor, but it wandered 
from the plot now and then with confusingly 
unusual words. 
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He tried to follow the long prayer, but his 
mind wandered. Peering up over his hands, 
which rested on the pew in front of him, he 
watched the preacher. A stranger was occu- 
pying the pulpit that Sunday, and his bushy 
eyebrows went up and down and his grizzled 
beard wagged as he spoke. Behind and a 
little above him, the quartet choir sat, with 
strangely fixed, expressionless faces, having 
nothing whereon to bow their heads. On a 
certain other Sunday the regular preacher, 
who was prone to whirl his arms about 
dramatically, had shouted, “Firstly,” and 
pointed full in the face of the nearest singer. 
Since then they had not lacked for names in 
William Bertrand’s mind. Firstly always 
seemed especially solemn when not actually 
singing, as though on the point of bursting 
into tears. Fourthly, who was the other 
man, looked very, very old—forty, perhaps, 
or eighty. The two women interested him 
less, although Secondly had an odd habit of 
shaking herself when singing the full-volumed 
notes. There was a hymn which said “ Breast 
the wave, Christian.”” This by some curious 
inversion in his mind had become “Wave the 
breast, Christian,’ and he associated it with 





her as some form of religious ecstasy. He 
found himself wondering now whether they 
were like ordinary human beings when they 
came down out of the loft, and how they 
spent the time between Sundays. 

During the second hymn he had his own 
book and started to read the “Index of first 
lines,” but, looking up, he met his mother’s 
reproving eyebrows and then her confident 
smile, and he thereupon resolved to behave 
like a twelve-year-old grown-up. There was 
a warm smell in the air, a mixture of musty 
church cushions and the furs of the lady in 
front of him. 

“The words of my text,” said the preacher 
—and he looked with a curious intentness 
straight at William Bertrand, 8d—‘are 
found in the eighteenth chapter of Judges 
and the seventeenth verse: And the five 
men that went to spy out the land went up, 
and came in thither, and took the graven 
image, and the ephod, and the teraphim, and 
the molten image: and the priest stood in the 
entering of the gate with the six hundred men 
that were appointed with weapons of war.” 

Such a text had its possibilities. William 
settled back as comfortably as possible, the 
humps in his spinal column seek- 
ing easier adjustment against 
the uncushioned pew back. At 
first the continuing flow of the 
preacher’s words seemed blurred 
and indistinct. He had never 
noticed it before, but the high 
pillars at either side of the church 
were very like trees whose 
branches met over his head. In 
fact, the roof above him, except 
for those intertwining branches, 
had actually disappeared, as had 
also the church walls, making it 
possible for him to look over the 
heads of the congregation into 
far vistas of open country. At 
the same time he had a pleasant 
sense of detachment from the 
weight of his body. Suddenly 
the bushy-browed eyesagain met 
his with meaningful directness as 
the speaker leaned far over his 
great book, one finger wagging 
emphatically to command at- 
tention. 

“It was a dark and stormy 
night, my brethren,” he said, 


HE LOOKED WITH A CURIOUS INTENTNESS STRAIGHT Slowly and impressively. 


AT WILLIAM 


William’s eyes were undoubt- 
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edly open, but the preacher’s voice 
came to him as from some one a 
very long way off. Yet surely he 
heard a rustling in the pews as 
settling occupants straightened 
themselves to attention. 

“One of our stanch American 
gunboats was steaming on a secret 
mission,” continued the preacher. 
“Tt was making no more than half 
speed through a small typhoon 
somewhere off the shores of Capri- 
corn, and a conference had just 
been called in the cabin. The 
captain’s words were brief. ‘This 
is a terribly secret and impor- 
tant mission,’ he spake and said, 
‘but, following my text, I am per- 
mitted to say that we are bound 
for an unknown island in the 
Philippines. The lieutenant here 
speaks the language like a native. 
He is to command a small landing 
party to go up thither, composed of 
four volunteers besides himself.’ 
Just then the captain was inter- 
rupted. Anable seaman stood in 
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the doorway at salute, waiting re- “Ha-HA!” HE SPAKE AND SAID UNTO THEM 


spectfully for permission to speak. 

“* “What is it, my man?’ said 
the captain, sharply. 

***Stowaway on board,’ was the laconic 
reply. 

“*Bring him here,’ spake the captain. 
‘He is probably a spy.’ 

‘All waited. A moment later the seaman 
came back with his prisoner, who, to the 
astonishment of all, proved to be a mere lad. 
‘Leave him here,’ said the captain, sternly. 
‘Are you aware,’ he said to the lad, ‘that you 
may be shot at sunrise? What have you to 
say?’ 

“All eyes were pinned on the lad. ‘I 
wanted to serve,’ he spake unto them, 
simply, ‘but Iam too young. So I smuggled 
aboard the first ship I could find, and I 
thought that when you discovered me at sea 
you could either use me or throw me over- 
board—and I am ready for either fate,’ he 
added, with a calm look on his noble young 
face. 

“There was a murmur of applause. There- 
upon the lieutenant spake and said, ‘I think 
he tells the truth.’ 

*““*Then he can work,’ said the captain, 
peremptorily, ‘and Heaven have mercy on 
him if he doesn’t. Amen.’ 


THROUGH THE BARS 


“For the rest of the voyage the lad toiled 
unceasingly; many a time he went to his 
hammock with hands torn and bleeding from 
hauling in the great anchor rope and other 
such tasks. This went on through forty 
days and forty nights until at last they 
sighted a low tropical coast. About mid- 
night the crew were piped to quarters. 
‘Make ready the longboat,’ the captain 
shouted. ‘Lieutenant, call your volunteers 
and prepare to land.’ 

“It was a critical moment for the ship’s 
boy. But he was a lad of instant action. 
With him, to think was to do. It was a pitch- 
black night. The boy stole along the deck 
to the longboat, which hung ready at the 
rail. It was the work of but a moment for 
him to wrap himself in the stern sheets. 
Presently the lieutenant and bis party drew 
near. They were disguised in native costume 
and had stained their skins with the juice of 
some kind of nut. Thechief officer joined them. 
‘Here are your instructions,’ he said, placing a 
sealed packet in the hands of the lieutenant. 
‘Its commands are known only to the War 
Department and myself. Open it as soon 
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as you make land and the boat has unloaded 
your supplies and left you. Only thus can 
you be safe against treachery. Go now, 
and may Heaven be with you.’ 

“Thank you, sir,’ said the lieutenant in 
a few words. 

“They made a landing on the narrow strip 
of beach. Thick underbrush hid the rest of 
the island. Quickly the lieutenant and his 
band leaped out with the supplies. 

“**Good-by, sir. God be with you till 
we meet again,’ called the leader of the crew, 
respectfully. 

‘*“Meanwhile, in the darkness the. lad 
wriggled from his place of concealment and 
slipped stealthily over the end of the boat 
into the black water. Heedless of sharks 
and leviathans, he swam along the beach a 
safe distance and made a landing. Then he 
crept as near as he dared to the little group 
standing alone on the sand. 

“*Bring your dark lantern here, Jones,’ 
he heard the lieutenant say in a low tone. 
‘Let there be light. I must read our instruc- 
tions.” There was a long silence. ‘A dan- 
gerous task,’ he heard the lieutenant mutter. 
“Yes, a risky job,’ muttered one of the others. 
‘But what do you make of that line in the 
text about the eefod?’ 

‘I don’t understand it,’ muttered the 
lieutenant. 

“The lad drew back into the darkness. If 
they burned a flare he would be discovered, 
and he needed time to think. 

“Suddenly the lieutenant scratched a 
match and a low green light blazed out on 
the beach. Then all was silence. An hour 
passed. Suddenly out of the bushes crept two 
dark figures. Behind them came a third lead- 
ing a dromedary loaded with two water casks. 

* *We are here,’ said one of the strangers. 
“We are your guides. Follow us.’ The entire 
party picked up the supplies and put them on 
the dromedary and followed him single file 
along a secret path through the jungle. The 
brave lad followed at a safe distance. After 
a long march they came to a clearing. ‘Here 
you can safely sleep,’ said the leader of the 
native guides. 

“*Righto,’ said the lieutenant. ‘We will 
need all our strength.’ So they all lay down 
and were soon sleeping exhaustedly. But 
the lad who was in the bushes at the edge of 
the clearing neither slumbered nor slept. 
He knew that he must have time to think. 
Just before daylight he heard noises, and a 
startling sight met his eyes in the dim light. 


One of the guides had removed the casks from 
the dromedary and was silently emptying 
the water out of them. 

***This is some dirty work,’ muttered the 
lad. ‘I must watch and pray.’ Presently 
another guide stole up. ‘I have stolen their 
bags of powder,’ he whispered. ‘Bring it 
here,’ said the leader. ‘We must take it to 
the turrafim. These stupid Americans will 
not think to look for it in this empty water 
cask.’ 

“*They’ll get it again when they ace 
athirst,’ said the other, with a harsh laugh. 
Then they stole back to their places by the 
camp fire. 

“With the lad, to think was to act. It was 
the work of but a moment to lift the top off 
the cask. Sure enough, imstead of water 
there werenow many smallbags of powder in it. 
These he hastily hid in a special place in the 
thick underbrush. At that moment there 
was the sound of men awaking. He must 
act quickly. Leaping into the cask, he drew 
the cover over him and fastened it on the 
inside. The guides came and replaced the 
two casks on the dromedary and fastened 
the other supplies on his back. 

‘Ts everything ready?’ called the lieu- 
tenant. ‘Aye, aye, sir,’ answered the guide, 
respectfully. 

“The heat in the cask was terrible, and the 
moving of the dromedary made the lad sea- 
sick, but he was indomitable. For hours, 
perhaps days, they traveled through the 
jungle. At length they came at night near 
to the chief village of the island tribe. Here 
they held a council. 

**You must conduct us to the head tur- 
rafim,’ the lieutenant said to the leader of 
the guides. ‘We are disguised in native 
costume. Tell him we come to him as a 
mission from the nearest island. Then we 
can decide what to do next. But tell us 
first about the eefod.’ 

“The guide started and turned pale. 
“Where did you hear of the eefod?’ he said. 
“It is a wild beast held sacred by this tribe. 
It is written that they offer it human 
sacrifices. It is now nearly extinct, but the 
extincter it gets the savager it grows.’ 

***We will capture it,’ said the lieutenant, 
in a calm voice. 

“The guides looked at one another. ‘Very 
well, sir,’ said their leader, with a harsh 
laugh. 

“The time had now come to eonduct the 
party to the turrafim. They found him in a 
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great room up on a high seat. He had a 
wagging beard and bushy eyebrows. A 
priest stood near him, holding a collection 
plate. Behind his throne were four graven 
images, two male and two female, named 
Firstly, Secondly, Thirdly, and Fourthly. 
Six hundred armed warriors filled the rest of 
the room. 

“The turrafim received them graciously 
and ordered his servants to prepare the 
middle room in the sacred cave for their 
entertainment. ‘Your supplies have already 
been carried there,’ he said to them, gracious- 
ly. Soon they found themselves in a big, 
comfortable room in the cave, but no sooner 
had they entered it than the turrafim shut a 
great iron gate behind them. ‘Ha-ha!’ he 
spake and said unto them through the bars. 
‘Our four gods know everything. They tell 
me you are Americans in disguise. Here is 
your powder that we are going to use for 
your destruction. That narrow passageway 
at the other side of your prison room leads 
into the second cave, where the sacred eefod 
awaits you. He is fearfully savage, because 
he is nearly extinct. He has never eaten an 
American marine, and our gods have said 
that he ought to. You must go through 
that doorway one at a time. If you stay 
here you will be blown to pieces.” Then he 
lighted a fuse and put one end in a hole in the 
barrel, and with a harsh laugh he went away. 

“Through the narrow doorway came the 
sound of terrible growling and roaring and 
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teeth-grinding. The Americans looked at 
one another with pale faces under their dis- 
guises. 

“*We cannot stay here,’ muttered the 
lieutenant. ‘I will go first. Our weapons 
are unloaded, but perhaps I can wound him 
with my knife. It is my duty,’ he said, 
laconically. 

“They all looked at the fuse. It was 
burning rapidly. Suddenly the top of the 
barrel flew off and out stepped the lad. He 
was terribly thin, but his face was indomitable. 

“There is no time for explaining,’ he 
said, as he unlocked their iron gate, which 
was fastened on his side. ‘Follow me. 
I have had time to think.’ 

“He led them quickly to the throne room. 
‘Look who is here,’ cried the turrafim, ter- 
ribly frightened, turning to his priest, who 
stood near by, counting the things in the 
collection plate. “The prisoners have been 
saved by a miracle, and there is a young 
stranger with them.’ 

“The priest looked at the four images. 
“What do the gods say?’ he cried. Everyone 
waited in terror except the lad, who was a 
ventriloquist. 

* *Firstly,’ cried the priest, and a voice 
from the first one said, ‘Free the Americans.’ 
‘Secondly,’ and the second one answered 
and said, ‘Everybody here must go with them 
peacefully.’ “Thirdly,” ‘Slay the eefod,’ said a 
voice from the next one. ‘Fourthly and 
lastly,’ cried the priest. ‘Send his body to an 
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American museum as a gift from the young 
stranger. 

***Selah,’ said the turrafim. 

“The lieutenant grasped the lad’s hand. 
“You have saved us,’ he said, in a deep 
voice. ‘What can we do for you?’ 

**T have had no food for nearly a week, 
and I am hungry,’ the lad answered and said, 
and then he fainted. 

** *Give him all the dinner we have left,’ 
ordered the lieutenant. ‘And all the dessert. 
The President shall hear of this.’ 

“‘Here endeth the story,” said the preacher, 
looking out from under his bushy brows 
straight at William Bertrand, 3d. “The 
lad’s name,” he added, clearly and impress- 
ively, is...” 

“William Bertrand!” William felt his 
father’s elbow at his ribs and seemed to hear 
his respectful whisper at his ear. 

“Let us pray,” said the preacher, and 
William rested his head upon the pew in 
front. The hymn and benediction were a 
blurred unreality. Presently he found him- 
self moving slowly down the aisle between 
his parents. He felt that many pairs of eyes 
were glancing at him interestedly. The cool 
air was a relief, with its pleasant springtime 
smell of outdoors. 

“Tm very proud of William,” his mother 
was saying in a satisfied tone as she adjusted 
her gloves. William still moved between 
them along the gravel walk. ‘Did you notice 
how quietly he sat, and how closely he paid 
attention?” 


William looked up and met his father’s 
direct downward glance. 

“Hm! yes,” said his father, noisily clearing 
his throat. 

“What was the text, William?” said his 
mother, fondly. 

William did not even hesitate. ‘“‘And the 
five men that went to spy out the land went 
up, and came in thither, and took the 
gravest image, and the eefod, and the 
turrafim, and the moldly image: and the 
priest stood in the gate with the six hundred 
men with weapons of war.” 

“Splendid! And what was the sermon 
about?” 

William evinced a quite natural em. 
barrassment. “In the Philippines,” he 
began. 

“What?” said his mother, bringing up 
short in her astonishment. 

Mr. Alcott interrupted, hastily. ‘“He’s 
thinking of that reference to the—ah—Philip- 
pians. It was mighty clever of William, 
remembering it, and then hanging on to the 
text like that. It’s a hard thing, my dear,” 
continued Mr. Alcott, hurriedly, “to synop- 
size a sermon. One gets the gist of it, you 
know, without being able to put it into words 
exactly. I don’t believe I could do it myself. 
I sometimes listen in much the same way 
Bertie—William—does. Hm! yes, in much 
the same way.” 

“Perhaps you're right,” said Mrs. Alcott, 
contfortably, beaming once more her satis- 
faction. 





HO FOR NOA NOA! 
BY BERTON BRALEY 


H, I think Id like to go a 
-Way to tropic Noa Noa, 
Where the pleasant breezes blow a 

-Bout the isle; 
In a decorated proa, 
On the streams that sweetly flow, a 
Fellow might go out and row a 
-Round awhile. 


Dusky maidens, even though a 
Trifle shy, might yet bestow a 
Smiling glance or maybe throw a 
Kiss to me; 
While, in measures soft and low, a 
Ukelele tinkled. Oh, a 
Life in lovely Noa Noa 
Would be glee. 


I could hunt the mighty boa 

(Are there snakes in Noa Noa?) 

I could build a hut and grow a 
Coco palm; 

In a hammock, swinging slow, a 

Man might lie, and, lying so, a 

-Chieve from lazy head to toe a 
Perfect calm. 


In that land my heart would glow a 
Tender glow devoid of woe, a 
Warmth to make me want to crow a 
-Bout my lot; 
Neither coal bills, ice, nor snow a 
-Fflict the soul; I wouldn’t show a 
Care, were I in Noa Noa, 
But I’m not! 

















Graft 


“No more quarters out of him now, I suppose—but I guess Ican still 
work sis for hush money. He's awfully jealous of her old beaux.” 


Briwe’s Kip Broruer: 











“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” 
WHEN the first airplane was expected in 

a little Red River town many persons 
gathered to see it land on the sand bar. 

Near the edge of the crowd stood a black 
mammy and Uncle George, a little old darky 
with a fringe of white whiskers around his 
gentle, wrinkled face. 

As the plane appeared in the distant sky 
Aunt Amelia rocked her huge body back and 
forth in true camp-meeting style and, beating 
her hands in time to her swaying, cried: 
“Thank de Lord! Thank de Lord!” 

Uncle George gazed up in silence until the 
wonder came very near, then, raising his 
trembling hands devoutly, he exclaimed, 
“T’s ninety years old and dat’s de onliest 
piece of God’s furniture I ebber see.” 


How She Helps Mamma 

HE teacher at a certain private school 
strives to impress upon the plastic minds 

of her pupils a proper appreciation of filial 
solicitude. Recently she asked members of 
a class to tell in what ways they had been 
helping their mothers. The answers, given 
in rotation as the pupils were seated, related 
a wide range of little services, and the teacher 
was much pleased with the result of her gen- 
tle admonition. But she noticed that a little 


girl who was last in the row cast rather con- 
temptuous glances upon her classmates as 
they related their commonplace services, and 
when her turn came to answer, the eyes of 
the others were fixed on her, as she lives in 
an opulent home where a number of ser- 
vants attend to the household routine. 

“Well, Gracie,”’ the teacher asked, “what 
have you been doing to help mamma?”’ 

“Oh, lots of things!’ was the reply. “But 
mostly I go to the Country Club and get 
cigarettes for her.” 


Distinctly Suspicious 
CAROLINA darky was lately accused 
by a farmer of stealing a chicken. 

“See here, my man,” said the employer of 
the accused, “‘are you quite certain that he 
shot your chicken? Will you swear to it?” 

“I won’t swear to it,” said the farmer, 
“but I will say he’s the man I suspect of 
doing it.” 

“That’s not enough to convict a man,” 
said the other. “What aroused your suspi- 
cions?” 

“Well,” said the farmer, “I saw him on 
my property with a gun; then I heard the 
gun go off; then I saw him putting the 
chicken into a bag; and it didn’t seem sensi- 
ble, somehow, to think that the bird com- 
mitted suicide.” 
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‘How did you manage to keep as fat as a pig?” 
“Oh, I borrowed the ground hog’s food card before he went to sleep for the winter.” 





A Holy Tryst 

AS’ many people are aware, most of the 
older streets in Montreal are named 
after saints, male and female. A progressive 
Yankee has a typical American drug store at 
the corner of twoof these streets, and last sum- 

mer he put the following sign in his window: 
“Meet your girl here for an ice-cream soda. 
Thisis whereSt. Thomas meets St. Genevieve.” 


A Different Tariff 
MEMBER of Congress took a taxi one 
rainy day at the Capitol to proceed to 
his home in the suburbs. 

When he arrived and asked the chauffeur 
the charge the latter replied that it was four 
dollars. 

“But,” protested the Congressman, “you 
are charging me for four miles.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, I understand that the distance is 
only two miles and a half.” 

“It is as a general thing, sir,’’ assented 
the driver, “‘but you see we skidded a lot.” 


A New Source of Supply 
NE day Louise’s mother became aware 
of a long period of silence, which, she 
knew from experience, boded trouble. She 


was about to hunt for the child when Louise 
came in, her face rosy with happiness and 
her mouth covered with crumbs. 


““Where have you been, Louise?” asked 
her mother. “And what are you eating?” 

“Cheese,” said the young lady, calmly. 

““Cheese? Where did you get it, dear?” 

“In the mousetrap.”’ 

“In the mousetrap!”’ exclaimed her 
mother, horrified. “But what will the mice 
do? They won’t have any cheese.” 

“Oh, they don’t care. There were two of 
them in the trap and they didn’t mind a bit!”’ 


Portrait 
JYORLORN and lank her ravaged tresses 
hang, 
Her skirt is bobbed to match her curtailed 
hair; 
Across her brow a trimly scissored bang 
Lies plasterwise; her eyebrows, plucked 
with care, 
Are arched like segments of a chocolate heart; 
Upon her cheeks red disks, from“rouge- 
daubed rag, 
Proclaim the matchless candor of her art, 
Which found its model in the Nippon flag. 
In fearsome contrast are the lips and nose 
Of this much-tended face of eighteen years: 
Below, a flame; above, dense arctic snows— 
And yet no sign of natural thaw appears. 


Now that I’ve done this honest portrait of her, 
I wonder more than ever why I love her. 
Ben Ray Repman 














Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant is a gradu- 
ate of Bryn Mawr College and has also 
studied at the Sorbonne and Collége de 
France. She has engaged in social work and 
investigation in Boston and New York. She 
is the author of a volume, French Perspec- 
tives, which appeared during the war. David 
Seabury is an American painter who has 
lived much abroad. James Boyd—a name 
new to Harper’s MaGazINE—is a young 
and promising writer of fiction. Margaret 
Widdemer has been frequently mentioned 
among the poet friends of the Magazine. 


Stephen Leacock will be recalled as the 
author of ““New Nonsense Novels” and other 
fiction which have established him as one of 
the most popular latter-day humorists. He 
has recently visited England, and the present 
contribution to the Magazine is to be fol- 
lowed by a humorous account of his trip, 
entitled, “The Discovery of England.” Mr. 
Leacock feels that America, from Columbus 
down to H. G. Wells, has been too frequently 
*‘discovered”’ by visiting lecturers in quest of 
impressions, and that it is about time the 
current should set in the opposite direction. 
Accordingly, as a lecturer and gatherer of 
impressions himself, he has set out to “dis- 
cover” England for the benefit of his fellow 
Americans. 


Charles Hanson Towne, poet, essayist, 
and editor, is a frequent contributor to the 
leading magazines. V. H. Friedlaender is 
an English writer whose delightful stories of 
English life are coming to the fore in Amer- 
ican magazines. Louise Driscoll is a writer 
of short stories, novelettes, and notable 
verse, as well as a lecturer on American 
poetry. Barbara Hollis, resident in Meri- 
den, Connecticut, is a new contributor to the 
Magazine. 


Herbert Adams Gibbons has been fre- 
quently mentioned in these pages in con- 
nection with the present series of articles on 
6 
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French ports and watering places, which have 
been strikingly supplemented by Mr. Ayl- 
ward's beautiful drawings. Violet Alleyn 
Storey makes her first contribution to Har- 
pER’s Macazine. J. D. Beresford, the well- 
known English novelist, has made some nota- 
ble contributions to the popular literature on 
psychic phenomena, of wich he has become 
a serious investigator. Carol Haynes is also 
the author of “On the Train” which appeared 
in the January Magazine. 


Sheila Kaye-Smith is one of the most 
brilliant of the younger English storywriters 
and the author of several novels, among 
which Susser Gorse is probably the best 
known. Another story (“The Mockbeggar’’) 
by Miss Kaye-Smith appeared in the Febru- 
ary Magazine. W.H. Davies is introduced to 
our readers in the biographical note accom- 
panying the group of poems which appear 
in this issue. Grace Irwin, who resides in 
Arlington, New Jersey, has already recorded 
some of her experiences with Italian school- 
children in an article entitled, ‘* Michael- 
angelo in Newark,” which appeared in the 
September issue. 


Laura Spencer Portor needs no introduc- 
tion to HARPER readers, but the Editors take 
this opportunity to announce that Mrs. 
Portor has written for the Magazine two 
delightful articles descriptive of a sojourn 
which she made among the primitive people 
who live in the Kentucky hills. Viola I. 
Paradise has gone abroad to make a study 
of immigration in the countries from which 
it derives. An interesting article by Miss 
Paradise, which we can promise our readers, 
will have to do with those immigrants who 
have abandoned America in order to return 
to their native lands. 


eo & & 
In this issue of the Magazine appears the 


opening installment of “The Journal of a 
Mud House”—a diary record of a unique 
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summer spent in a unique way. Miss Ser- 
geant’s letter to the Editors, sent in advance 
of the “Journal” itself, is so interesting that 
we are reproducing it here. While it touches 
upon various matters which are dealt with in 
the “Journal,” we believe our readers will 
welcome it as a sort of foreword to the articles 
themselves, casting intimate sidelights on the 
whole adventure. 


Tesvaue, N. M. 

Lest you imagine that I have lost myself on the 
high New Mexican mesas or found there no per- 
sonages and events worth recording for HarPER’s 
Maaazine, I want to say that only excess of local 
color and material has prevented my sending you 
the four articles agreed upon before now. They 
are well under way. 

The adventure has proved more adventurous 
and far more absorbing than I expected. G. E. 
and I plunged into adobe building the day after 
reaching Santa Fé. Against the odds of six miles’ 
distance from all sources of supply, terrific thunder 
showers which melted mud wails as fast as they 
were erected and washed out the irrigation ditch 
that furnished the water for the mud, with ineffi- 
cient, sweet-tempered, and Spanish-speaking native 
labor which we hired and fired by the light of our 
own colossal ignorance, we constructed (out of a 
tumbledown mud shack) a real house which we 
think has real charm and a character of its own. 
Miss FE. left on July 20, and I have since struggled 
alone with the problem of setting fences, building 
bridges, gates, corral, shelter for horses, as well as 
with interior decoration and domestic science, 
which includes in these parts the science of dis- 
posing of the ants that drop down from your 
beautiful old beamed ceiling into your bed when 
least expected—not to mention disposing of the 
black snake that suddenly appears in your dining 
room. I don’t mind sleeping alone on my hilltop— 
my little Mexican maid goes home before dark— 
but I did object to extracting that snake from my 
larder. . . . The end of that story must be re- 
served for my articles, however. 

The real charm of the house is the country about 
it—the extraordinary pink hills that rise just 
behind us at the foot of the high mountains, the 
little Mexican village just below, which is like 
Egypt or Palestine—the pueblo three miles beyond 
on the river and the vast view of the Rio Grande 
valley from the knoll above the house and the 
orchard. I have an interesting variety of American 
neighbors in the ranches round about, but I am 
more interested in the Mexicans who are almost as 
untouched by modern America as the Indians 
themselves—an island of primitive Latin culture. 
In Santa Fé they are somewhat “evolved ”’—iess so 
in our village and valley. And in the next valley 


they remind me only of Sicilian peasants on the 
flanks of Etna, especially when I ride through the 
wheat fields and see them threshing with goats. 
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In my own village I have attended a christening, 
followed by a dance when the host, a villainous- 
looking character with one eye (the other was torn 
out by the hand of his brother), read a proclama- 
tion, asking the men to put away their knives and 
pistols and drink no whisky. I saw no knives—but 
there was a fight over a girl at 2. a.m. when both 
knives and rocks were freely used. Even the chil- 
dren speak practically no English, and school is 
taught in Spanish in the country. 

Perhaps you wonder more than ever why a lady 
who might live in France has chosen New Mexico— 
but I know very well and shall try to make it clear 
as the tale goes on. I have managed to keep a 
journal in the midst of my eight-hour work days, 
but there has been no time till the last two weeks 
to get it into shape. I am going off to-morrow on a 
six-day pack-trip into the high wild mountains 
with Miss Anna Mitchell (who made the retreat 
from Monastir and is therefore a very good sport) 
and a grand old Indian thief named Santiago, who 
is at this moment reclining on a sheep skin in my 
funny little stone house, smoking a cigarette and 
meditating on eternity. He has brought with him 
two of the most thin and miserable ponies I ever 
laid eves on, and how we can put our stack of food 
and blankets on their backs is a problem reserved 
for mafiana. When I get back from this trip I go 
for two or three days to visit the excavation near 
Zuni and stay at the archeologists’ camp. 

One has to take these excursions when they offer 
—but after that I shall stick to my desk and try to 
send you some good copy. If it isn’t good it won’t 
be the fault of New Mexico, where (as one of my 
artist friends said) one sees more color and forms 
in five minutes than in a lifetime in the East. The 
country has all come to me pictorially and humanly 
—through my eyes and through talk with my 
neighbors. 

I am sorry to send you this letter in long hand, 
but the typewriter I should be using has never yet 
arrived from Chicago. My mail still goes to 
Santa Fé (coming out to me on a milk truck) and 
I now expect to be here till November at least. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Euizapetu SHEPLEY SERGEANT. 
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We are gratified to note the widespread 
recognition evoked by “The Marriage in 
Kairwan,” which confirms the Editors’ belief 
that in this story Wilbur Daniel Steele has 
achieved what is perhaps his finest effort in 
fiction. That he has absorbed much of the 
real spirit of the East and the psychology of 
its alien people is evidenced by the following 
comment from Abraham Mitrie Rihbany. 
The latter will be recalled as the author of a 
singularly penetrating paper on the contrast- 
ing cultures of the Orient and Occident, en- 
titled, “Wise Men from the East and Wise 
Men from the West.”” He writes: 
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“The Marriage in Kairwan is a fine dash of 
literary genius. It also reveals Steele’s insight into 
the life and language of that distant country. His 
transliteration of Arabic words is perfect. . . . To 
me the story portrays the struggle of a divided soul 
and shows how the thin vencer of alien culture 
peels off by the strong influence of the home en- 
vironment. I imagine that the ordinary reader will 
find it difficult to grasp the writer’s real meaning. 
The brilliant high literary lights of the article and 
its swift movements—perhaps a little too swift for 
Kairwan—tend to (very pleasantly) bewilder the 
ordinary story reader. However, the literary world 
will add this production to its treasures. 
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The reference to “embroiderers” in the 
following letter from a Nebraska school 
teacher will be readily understood by that 
initiated and understanding class whose 
case was set forth with sprightly humor in a 
recent contribution to the Lion’s Mouth, en- 
titled ““Embroiderers,” by Frances Kelley 
del Plaine. 


Dear Harper’s,—How eagerly I look forward 
to a new copy of you, and how thoroughly I enjoy 
it entirely. I like, I love, I positively adore the 
Lion’s Mouth, and aiter such elaborate and ex- 
travagant praise it is scarcely necessary to say that 
I “belong” to the “‘clan of embroiderers.” At a 
recent discussion of a popular novel this trite and 
bromidic remark was made—* Folks either do un- 
derstand or they don’t, and you can’t help it either 
way.” Yea, verily, but what untold vision of what 
untold beauties is given to those who see with the 
all-understanding eye. How I love them—those 
who work boldly in gay yarns and weave whole 
mantles for our delight—and then those others who 
use fine and delicate silks in dainty patterns, and 
those very clever and happy folks who make for 
our admiration elaborate and complex bouquets in 
baskets and vases—and still those others who 
embroider by the “cut out” or the appliqué design. 
A wonderful clan,—the password isn’t, it just is. 

Seriously, I feel that I must, to be quite fair, 
tell you how Harper’s is enjoyed by all of us. I 
use it quite constantly in my business—the teach- 
ing of English in the High School of this western 
town—and my second aim and ambition is to so 
love it myself that I shall make my love of it con- 
tagious and help these growing youngsters to an 
appreciation of The Things that Are. 
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We are glad to give place to the following 
letter which Doctor Steinmetz’s article on 
“Science and Religion” has evoked, since it 
opens up a train of speculative thought which 
many of our readers may be interested to 
pursue further. 
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Dear Harper’s,—The very able article by Dr. 
C. P. Steinmetz upon “Science and Religion,” 
appearing in your February number, is extremely 
suggestive, and I believe will be greatly appre- 
ciated by religious thinkers inasmuch as it indi- 
cates a genuine interest of empirical science in re- 
ligion—which is rare indeed. In this respect it is 
perhaps epoch making. That modern empiricism 
should deign to concern itself with religious prob- 
lems at all is in itself a most striking fact. 

I think, however, that some observations might 
be @ propos, if you have a little space to spare. 
Does not the writer place too much emphasis upon 
the problem of immortality, as though religion 
were almost exclusively a matter of the persistence 
of consciousness after death? Or as though spiritu- 
ality were a kind of experience transcending con- 
ditions of time and space? Now, in fact, religion is 
primarily and largely equivalent to the spiritual 
experiences of this life here and now, its peculiar 
potencies or instrumentalities functioning actually 
within space-time limitations. Consequently the 
existential limitations of scientific inquiry will not 
prohibit legitimate matter-of-fact investigation 
within the religious sphere so far as spiritual fac- 
tors function now. It follows that apart from 
problems of immortality and life under forms of 
space and time relations different from those that 
obtain in human life on this earth, there is a large 
part of the spiritual domain whose elements may 
become valid objectives of scientific research. 
From findings made within this domain valuable 
inferences might be drawn in support of the mys- 
teries of faith, provided science sets itself seriously 
to this task. 

For instance, there is the dynamic quality of 
ideas which constrain the mind to think in terms 
of the God concept. Granting that this intellectual 
urge differs from physical or chemical energy and 
may not be properly formulated in terms of the 
brain mechanism, still it clearly remains an em- 
pirical fact that such ideas may be logically cor- 
related with human experiences and actions so 
important for the welfare of human life as to war- 
rant some concept of causation. Psychology is 
beset with this problem and, although it has not 
wholly succeeded in elucidating psycho-physical 
parallelism, still modern dynamic psychology has 
good practical grounds for becoming a genuine 
science. Human nature is quickened, inspired, 
pained, tormented, healed, consoled, and glad- 
dened through ideas, the most influential of which 
is the conception of a personal goodness. Whence 
the origination of our notion of benevolent will 
which is the prime factor of spiritual experience? 
This is a problem of causation which science might 
well consider, in support of religious faith, without 
being asked to hunt back upon any trail other than 
that of phenomenal experiences of a spiritual kind. 

If science is at present baffled with the nature of 
transcendent mind creative of its own kinds of 
time and space relations, let it study the mani- 
festations of such mind under purely human con- 
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ditions and make what inferences it can to justify 
our trust in its eternal benevolence. 

I mention this aspect of the subject since the 
article in question leaves the reader at best with 
but negative or agnostic conceptions. 

Very sincerely yours, 
H. C. ACKERMAN. 


Praise from Sir Hubert is praise indeed. 
Alice Brown not only writes for HarpEr’s 
MaGazine, but reads it as well. Here is her 
enthusiastic comment on Fleta Campbell 
Springer’s latest story, “ Realities”’: 


I’m terribly jealous and covetous and envious 
over “Realities.” Isn’t it a beauty? I don’t like 
*em so long, but it’s no matter, when the jewel of 
the last few pages begins to shine on you. 
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Letters stray in to the Editors’ desk from 
all corners of the world. We have enjoyed 
making the acquaintance of a subscriber who 
has known us for thirty years and who now 


writes from Leeston, Canterbury, New 
Zealand. 


Dear Harper’s,—I have taken your Magazine 
for thirty years, and I should like to tell you that 
you have regular readers so far away. Two of the 
war years I was not able to get the English edition 
which I had had so long, but now I get the Amer- 
ican edition with its bright advertisements. I 
always anticipated that when the veteran editor 
{Mr. Alden] should stop work that no other could 
choose so well the wonderful short stories, but the 
Magazine has been wonderfully lucky that two 
such men have existed for it. 

As for the women who write for you they are 
wonderful. I used to revel in your Mary E. Wil- 
kins’ stories before Freeman was added to her 
name. “The Virginian” and the cowboys and the 
Du Maurier pictures are all happy memories. 

And Margaret Deland— I should like to meet 
her and tell her that Doctor Lavender and Willie 
King are quite old friends of mine. The “Old 
Chester Tales” of many years will take some beat- 
ing. Just at present I am waiting for part three 
of one of her stories, ““When Old Chester Won- 
dered.” 

And I think your articles are getting more inter- 
esting every time. In short, that HarpPer’s is the 
most human production I have encountered in long 
years of reading. I am sorry I have given away so 
many back years of the Magazine, as I could now 
re-read them: but others besides myself find pleas- 
ure in the copy I get monthly. I live in a country 
as wonderful as yours near the mouth of a large 
snow-fed river thirty miles from Christ Church, 
New Zealand. I hope you and the Magazine will 
last as long as I do. 

Yours Sincerely, 


G. M. G. 
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When the gentlemen from Providence, 
Rhode Island—a teacher of boys—took issue 
with Meredith Nicholson’s statement regard- 
ing the accessibility of liquor under prohibi- 
tion, and cited his own city in evidence to 
the contrary, we anticipated some such coun- 
terblast as the following letter. It comes 
from a student at Brown University, and, 
while it is penned with the unabashed irrev- 
erence of youth, it has the frank outspoken- 
ness of one who speaks whereof he knows. 
“Out of the mouth of babes and suck- 
lings...” 


Dear Harper’s,—I must hasten to do a service 
to the “teacher of boys” from Providence who 
complains in the February issue that Meredith 
Nicholson’s statement that liquor can be got easily 
anywhere is wrong as far as Providence is con- 
cerned, by telling him he doesn’t know what he is 
talking about. I am doing him a service in telling 
him this, because, by disillusioning him now, I shall 
surely spare him embarrassment, which he would 
suffer if he ever made a statement like that in con- 
versation, in which some one might tell him quite 
scurrilously what a fool he is. 

If he is not a fool, he is at least olind,—not so 
blind perhaps as the police (they, however, may 
intentionally look the other way) within a stone’s 
throw of whose central station I know of four 
places which are busy marts for moonshine, but 
certainly not “dumb.” 

This also holds true of him in regard to his 
belief that he knows something about boys outside 
of school hours, because he teaches them during 
school hours. The teacher may reign supreme in 
his forty-two-seater school room, but as for his 
knowing what the occupants of those forty-two 
seats do outside of school! . . . And, besides, he 
showed such excellent good sense in asking eight 
men who do not drink whether they knew where 
liquor could be got! I could almost pity that per- 
son, if I weren’t so provoked at him. Dear editor, 
isn’t there any way you can wake him up? 

I should like to say how pleased I was with Mrs. 
Parker’s series—‘‘ Working With the Working 
Woman ”’—the last article pleased me particularly, 
because I, too, have worked in a hotel restaurant, 
and, having worked longer than she, I can answer 
**No” to her question, “ Does the ‘affection’ of the 
waiters for a girl last only a few weeks?” I put 
“affection” in quotation marks because I believe 
it hits far too wide of the mark. That was the one 
fault with her articles—she used words that were 
too mild, with the result, I fear, that those people 
who have not worked at jobs so low in the indus- 
trial scale may have been given an idealized, 
rather than an exact, impression of the worker’s 
life. 





